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Take Nosedive — 


OUR $64,000 FUND‘ appeal 
took an alarming, and _ sharp, 
nosedive this past week, and so 
there is still more than $18,000 
to go. As weve always said, 
the full amount needs to be 
raised to pay off deferred ob- 
ligations which must be met. 

Were worried about a couple 
of things. First, we'd like to get 


, this out of our way, and go full 


we 


ae Ds 
Received last week $ 1,621.50 


Total to date 
Still to go 18,110.52 

Send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y.; or 
bring to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor, 
in New York. | 


- 45,889.48 


i 
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blast into the drive for circula- 
tion. And second, at this rate 
well be in fund drives all-year- 
round, a terrible thought. 

There is a way to resolve it. 
Next Friday (Jan. 20), thousands 
of our readers will be in Car- 
negie Hall to mark the 32nd 
anniversary of our paper and to 
greet editor John Gates, Com- 
munist Party General Secretary 
Eugene Dennis and _ several 
other returning Smith Act vic- 
tims who were jailed for four 
and more long years because of 
their workingclass. 

In addition to making this 
event a high-water mark in our 
circulation effort, we think it 


would be a swell idea for our | 


readers and reader groups every- 
where to greet them with sub- 
stantial contributions to our pa- 
per, enough to get this $64,000 
campaign completed with a real 
flourish. How this would add to 


the festivities of the gathering! 


Assignment: USA 


WILL 
SHOULD 


By ALAN MAX 


Will he? 
From the day when the 
President suffered his heart 


attack, it was evident that | 


he could not be a candidate 
again. But the GOP press and 
the regency which now runs the 
White House and wants to keep 
the ’56 GOP choice in its own 
hands, opened a campaign to 
place the whole question in 
doubt. 

No holds were barred. Medi- 
cal authorities were cited in order 
to prove that, if anything, a 
heart attack makes the victim 


more robust than ever. In recent 


weeks, even Washington corres- 
pondents who had been sure 
that Ike would not run, were 
shaken and. now felt he had 
changed his mind and that the 
chances were he would be can- 
didate. | 
But on Sunday the President, 
at Key West, submitted to ques- 


Ike 


tions from the press for the first 
time in five months. His mind 


- was not fixed, he said on the 
- main question. But 11 of the 14 


newsmen covering the confer- 
ence interpreted his remarks as 
indicating he would not seek re- 
election. And on Tuesday, the 


_N. Y. Times was carrying a head- 


line: “Capital Doubts that Eis- 
enhower Will Be Candidate for 
Second Term.” | 


So to return to the first ques- 
tion: “Will Ike run again? The 
surest answer is: There seems to- 
be little chance if any at all. 


Should he run? 
* 


REPUBLICAN leaders of all 
stripes have been saying yes. 
Democratic and labor circles 
either have said nothing or no. 
Where they have urged Ike not 
to run, they have given all kinds 
of noble sounding reasons—but 
between the lines you could read 
a fear that the only way the 
Cadillac Cabinet could be defeat- 


aaa pee, 
Run Again? 


ed in November would be if Ike 
were out of the picture. 

Behind this fear evidently lay 
an unwillingness to wage the 
kind of campaign against pov- 
erty, racism and the cold war 
before which the GOP, even with 
Ike heading the ticket, would be 
certain to go under. 


- But there is one bona fide way 
in which the question rightlv 
concerns labor. Curiously, the 
more reactionary the GOPers, 
the louder his cry that Ike must 
run. This ‘is particularly true of 
the supporters of Vice-President 
Nixon. This is not because they 
see eye to eye on everything with 
Eisenhower, but they realize 
their only chance of getting Nix- 
on into the White House is if 
Ike runs again, with Nixon as 
v.p. Then they will hope for the 
crisis that will elevate Tricky 
Dick. 

* 

A GALLUP Poll of 1,686 Re- 
publican county chairmen and 
1,617 Democratic county chair- 
men—on who they thought would 
win the elections—gave. these re- 
sults: If it were .Stevenson vs. 
Nixon, Stevenson would win: if 
it were Kefauver vs. Nivon, Ke- 
fauver would win; if it were Har- 
riman vs. Nixon, Harriman would 
win, | 

With suoh a showing, it is 
hard to conceive of Nixon be- 
ing handed the nomination if Ike 
doesn’t run. The only way he can 
make the White House then (the 
Nixonites figure) is on the coat- 
tails of an ailing Eisenhower. 

A Nixon is only a few steps 
awav feom a McCarthy. Since a 
Nixon in the White House would 
be a national calamity, and since 
it Ike should run, Nixon would 
probably be his running-mate 
again, we have here a sound 
reason why labor should not 
want to see the President a can- 
didate again. 

; oR : 
~ HOWEVER, whether or not 
Ike “should” run, can at the most 
be only a secondary question for 
labor. Primary are the issues that 
will be raised in the campaign 
and the vigor with which labor 
raises them and presses them 
upon the candidates it will sup- 
port. This is the only way to in- 
sure at one and the same time 
the defeat of the Cadillac Cabi- 
net and the winning of an IM- 
PROVED situation in the White 
House and on Capitol Hill. 


ene ony nine 


Rise and Decline of the Kelly Family 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

TO BE FRANK, I was 
disappointed when Grace 
Kelly picked the Prince of 


Monaco. I have nothing much 
against the man who lives in 
the candy-pink palace on the 
Riviera aside from the fact that 
he is a prince. 
I am allergic to 
princes even 
when they are 
charming. | 

As I wrote 
the other day 
Miss Kelly has 
the indisput- Ba 
able right to 
pick and choose | 
and there | 
should be none to say her Nay. 
But since Miss. Kelly has not 
barred the press from some small 
share of speculation on that part 
of life which was once known 
as “private,” I take the liberty to 
make a few remarks on the sub- 
ject. 

* 


LIKE some millions in our 
land, I am very fond of Miss 
Kelly. When I saw: her in the 
“Country Girl” and in several 
other pieces she worked in she 
became :my favorite actress. Not 


only because she has pulchritude 
which sometimes~is enough, but 
because she has a distinct talent. 


She is, to my taste, one of the 
most gifted of our Hollywood 
stars and I should hate to see her 
disappear from our scene to pre- 
side over a state whose coat-of- 
arms should be a roulette-wheel. 
I would, like old Ben Franklin 
advised his neighbors, urge to re- 
call the adage about marrying 
in haste and repenting in leisure. 

* 


I AM, for the moment, con- 
cerned with Grace’s mama, Mrs. 
John Kelly, Sr., who has disap- 
pointed me somewhat more 
than her daughter. As you have 
doubtless read by now the Kellvs 
are a redoubtable family and 
Grace’s father once laid bricks. 
I like him much more for- that 
than for the fact that he subse- 


quently amassed a fortune of 


8 million dollars. So when Mrs. 
Kelly was quoted as saying, in 
some degree of ecstacy, “Just 
think, me a bricklayer’s wife and 
my - daughter marrying a 
prince,” my feelings were hurt. 
It is as though Mrs. Kelly felt 
that somehow — life became 
brighter, more worth the living, 
because a 
in-law of the Kellys. 


rince will be a son- 


I don’t want to play the cur- 
mudgeon when romance is_ in 
the air. But I cannot help but 
feel that Mrs. Kelly's joyous ex- 
clamation reflects a blight which 
should have been lifted a few 
years back when folk like the 
Kellvs divorced our nation from 
a prince named King George 
Ill. I brooded over the pheno- 


menon. 
* 

HERE is Kelly, Sr., who had at 
least in his early days, a mighty 
drive. He would go out onto the 
Delaware after his work days 
and row until he became the na- 
tion’s champion  sculler. He 
entered the Henley Regatta in 
London and was blackballed be- 
cause he was born on the other 
side of the tracks. So he trained 
his son, Jack, Jr., to become a 
sculler who went to the Hen- 
ley Regatta several decades later 
and won the world champion- 
ship. The Kellys showed them. 

I find nothing like that in the 
escutcheon of Prince Rainier. 


* 
THAT isn’t all. The Kellys are 
a fabulous family with Buny- 
anesque qualities. Another 
brother, George, became a play- 
wright, wrote “The Show-Oft" 
and “Craig’s Wife,” two distinct 


achievement and he won the 
Pulitzer prize. And as if that was 
not enough along came Crace 
whose worst enemies cannot 
deny her beauty or her talents. 


Enter a Prince. He has a 
realm. that can fit into Central 
Park which is, in effect, a 
gambling joint. The roulette 
wheel has been its principal in- 
dustry for generations, and, with 
the beginning of automation, it 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Westinghouse -- Strikebreakers, Inc. 


By ART SHIELDS 


THAT FELLOW in the center of this page is bidding for the title of America’s Number One 


¢ 


Strikebreaker. He is 


Gwilym Price, president of the billion-dollar Westinghouse. Electric Corp. And he is trying to turn the clock back to the non- 


union times of 20 years ago. Price is a shameless trickster, who 


way. For the record shows that the strike of 55,000 Westing- 


house workers began when he broke his signed contract with 
the IUE (AFL-CIO) and UE (independent) unions three 
months ago. 
Nor does human life stand in his way. For a new grave 
was dug in Ohio last week. And Tony Tarlock, an IVE mem- 
ber, is lying there deep because he was murdered on the 
picket line in Columbus near the Westinghouse gate. 


Price can make only one defense. But it is a poor 
He might plead, like a Nazi gen- 
eral, that he wasn't his own boss. 
He was-a hatchet.man for bigger 


fellows than himself. 


Price is a creature of the hard-; 
boiled Mellon family, .which has 
ruled Pittsburgh for almost three 
_ generations. The. Mellons picked 
Price when he was a young law- 
yer 30 years ago and put him in- 
to one of their banks. He was presi- , 
dent of this bank—The People’s|ed himself -after Judge Mellon's 
Pittsburgh Trust Co.—when they|sons Andrew—the billionaire Secre- 
transferred him to Westinghouse ‘ry of the U. S. Treasury—and 
in 1943. |crusty old Richard B. (“Dick”) Mel- 

The Mellons developed Price in- lon. 
to a ruthless slave-driver and busi- Old Dick Mellon, who lived in 
ness getter. And they pay him well.| Pittsburgh, influenced Price most. 
His salary and bonuses run between And one can understand how close- 


one. 


Price came in as a mere bank em- 
ploye in the early 1920s. Its power 
stretched over coal fields, steel 
mills, chemical plants, Texas oil 
wells and refineries and great bank- 
ing houses. And it was beginning 
its investments in Westinghouse al- 
ready. 

Young Prices character was 
molded in those years as he model- 


| Unions must be busted. And— 


signed contracts as scraps of paper if-they stand in his 
P  \See Urgent Need for AFL-CIO 
To Throw Support to Strike 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


THE URGENT need for the united AFL-CIO to throw 
quickly all its resources behind the 3-month-long Westing- 
house strike in this first decisive challenge to the powerful 


labor movement, was given fresh 
demonstration in strike develop- 
ments last week. 

| The Westinghouse Electric 

Corp. union - busting conspiracy 
which is back of the giant cor- 
poration’s refusal to budge an inch: 
on any strike settlement proposals 
except its own, revealed itself at 
Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday. 

A company-inspired outfit call- 
ing itself the Independent West- 
inghouse Workers Committee an- 
nounced plans to form a “union” 
of the seabs in the local strike- 
bound plant and to petition the 
National Labor Relations Board 
for decertification of the Interna- 


; 


plication of the “Perfect Circle 
formula” used. to smash the walk- 
out of the UAW at three Indiana 
plants several months ago. West- 
inghouse is the first major cor- 
poration to use it. 

: * 
WESTINGHOUSE also _an- 
nounced this week that it had 
succeeded in developing another 
break for its five-year contract de- 
mand when the _ Intemational 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO (not on strike) signed 
on the company’s terms for 1,500 
of its members. 


~ 


pickets. f 
Old Dick was called before the 
committee on March 23, 1928, and. 
his ideas were a chip off the old 
alte block. They boiled down to 
is: 


GWILYM PRICE 


“You can’t run a mine without ma- 
chine guns,” he told the Senate 
committee. 

* 


$200,000 and $300,000 a year. But 
they don't pay him for his knowl- 
edge of electrical shop work. For 


ly the young banker listened when 
Dick Mellon gave his views on la- 
bor to a Senate Committee in 1928. 


THE atrocities went on after the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


The IBEW action is clearly out 
of line with the recent AFL-CIO 
merger convention at which a 


tional Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO. 


that knowledge is nil, as his friends’ 


The Senators were investigating 
coniess. 


Mellon atrocities in the national 
mine strike. And they found a most 
ugly situation. Every Mellon mine 
was a machine gun fortress. And 
company guards were shooting 


> 


* 

FORTUNE Magazine—the jour- 
~ nal of the plutocracy—was frank 
about Price’s ignorance of shop 


| be resumed in our Jan. 22 issue. 


The Columbus plant is the place: 
‘where an IUE member was killed 
on the picket line last week when 
police and deputies attacked a 
union demonstration against scab- 


herding. A highlight of this week’s West- 


This anti-union move is an ap-|i,chouse developments came when 


unanimous vote of solidarity was 
given to the Westinghouse strik- 
ers, who are seen as carrying the 
ball in the No. 1 battle of labor 
throughout the country. 


—~ 
NOTICE 


Your Money and Your Life, 
our column on economics, is 
omitted from this issue but will 


, ae ae 


work in an article eulogizing the 
Westinghouse Chief some years 
ago. | 


Expect New Sag in Farm Prices After Message 


Fnayors and other top officials of 
16 strikebound cities held a day- 


Said Fortune: 


“Until 1943 he (Price) knew 
praciically nothing about electricity | 
or electrical equipment. And it is: 
doubtful if he knows much more) 
today.” 


Nor does Price know the West- 
inghouse workers any better than 
he knows the equipment that they 
use. And he cares much Jess. 

But Price does know the Mellon 
family’s policy on labor. That has 
been pounded into his head for 30 
years. | 

The Mellon policy is to smash 
the unions whenever they can. And 
to use violence to do so. That pol- 


By ERIK BERT 


tion of the Cadillac administration 
to do nothing to restore firm price 


on the present sliding-down scale 
which has aroused wide opposi- 
tion even from rural Republicans. 


“There is nothing in the message 
which holds out any hope of in- 


2 agar creased farm income for 1956 
icy was set by the dynasty’s found- 


when farmers need it so badly,” 
er, old Judge Thomas Mellon near-|,.... the verdict of the top Repub- 


ly a century ago. And it has been|;i.2n on the House agriculture com- 


followed by his sons and grand-| nittee, Clifford R. Hope of Kan- 
sons as much as they were able. |... } 


The old judge once spelled out “ere teal, Ha 
this labor policy to a Congression-|, **© SG thete Ww as noting er a 
| istic” in the message “with respect 


al Committee in 1892. The com- 
pt eee OO problems confronting wheat 


mittee had come to Pittsburgh to , 
investigate the famous Homestead |Producers together with construc- 


steel strike of that year. And the 
judge—who was nearly 80—gave 
this simple advice: 

Just outlaw all strikes! If a strike 
breaks out in spite of all efforts to' said, do nothing to “raise farm in- 
stop it, bring in the troops in three 
days and crush it. — _— the present depres- 

The judge said he had used court S10? 4©V€": 

Rad ron to break the miners’| Apart from Rep. Hope the Re- 
union in his mines. But he thought ,Publicans issued laudatory state- 
armed forces could do the job ments. Democratic reaction ranged 
quicker. ‘from that of Sen. Estes Kefauver 

* (Tenn) who denounced the pro- 


OLD Judge Mellon would not &@™ and its philosophy, to sena- 
have west fer Tony Tavlock, Het2 Walter 'F, George | (Georgia) 
was as flinty as Scrooge. The judge |h° considered it good but in ade- 
_had no patience with softness to, quate. 
workers or with such unbusiness-| Kefauver declared that the pro- 
like sentiments as love for a wo- 2'@m offered “no immediate re- 
man. He was so hard-boiled that he bef to the farmers. He said that 
described his own marriage in 184320 Percent of parity, which the 
as a “transaction.” (See Harvey|House of Representatives approv- 
O’Connor’s book — “Mellon’s Mij-\¢€4 last session, and which is now 
lions”). But it was a profitable/Pemding in the Senate, should be- 
“transaction,” that started him on!Come one of the first orders gf 
his road to riches. For he wedded business in that body. 
the daughter of a farmer’s family | He denounced the program as 
that owned the land which became| based on a “philosophy of scarci- 
the East Liberty section of Pitts-|ty. He countered this with a de- 
burgh. | | . }mand for introduction of a food 

The flinty old judge died in 1908 /stamp ame The present surpluses, 
at the age of 95, leaving $100,-|he declared, should be “used im- 
000,000 behind him. But he left no laginatively at home and abroad.” 
only riches. He left the ruthless} Senator George found _inade- 
policies that have guided his sons,quate “emphasis on the distribu- 
and grandsons nan. a of farm surplus, both . home 

| ‘and especially in the forei 

THE Mellon empire was a multi-|trade.” —. se 
billion dollar affair when . young , The 


James G. Patton, Farmers Union 
president, made a similar estimate. 


The Eisenhower proposals, he 


eB 65K; to Phe * Sei? 9: “‘¥}'42)5< 


Will Ike‘s Soil Bank Bankrupt Farmers? 


WASHINGTON-—The President’s special farm message has assured a sharp clash in 
Congress on législation to alleviate the depressed state of agriculture. ‘The message prob- 
ably marked the onset of a further sag in farm’ prices, since it expressed the determina- 


supports, or even to compromise | 


tive proposals for their solution.” ° 


long ‘session in Pittsburgh, meet- 
ing separately with union and 
company Ts Westing- 
house turned down all offers and 
consisted to insist on union sur- 
render to its terms. 


IUE president James Carey told 
the mayors that “The company’s 
position has been and is frozen. It 
has not engaged in collective bar- 
gaining. Rather, it has pinned its 
hopes on a_ back-to-work move- 
ment.” | 7 

Carey said there are three alter- 
natives: “The company can nego- 
tiate with us in good faith as it 
has failed to do in the last 3% 
months. It can submit the issues 
to fact-finding or arbitration. Or 
the strike can go on.” | 
* 


> a _— 


ed to press for a 90 percent parity 
bill. | : 

During the first week of the ses- 
sion George Meany president. of 
the AFL-CIO, declared that the. 
“needs and aspirations of farm and. 
city families are alike.” They “de- 
pend economically upon each 
other” and “one group cannot long 
prosper unless the other is pros- 
perous too,” he said. 

Meany denounced the efforts of 
Ezta Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, to pit farmers against 
workers with the propaganda that 
the cause of the farm crisis is high 
wages for the workers. 

Meany: said: “It is time that 
America finds out the’ facts.” 

He called for a “complete Con- 
gressional investigation of price, 
profit, wage rate and labor cost 
tention of the farmers from the im- Progr sg a a Dagan” pes 
the building of a “soil bank” /Pfoduct when passed through the 

< n ° 

The farmer's share of the con- | “Only in. this gece on 
sumer’s retail food dollar dropped hearings and public testimony— 
to 39 cents in November, the latest can all the facts be brought to) #:sseegus rage reer: 
date for which information is avail- i he _ L” =e ee 
able, compared to 42 cents last Ba so! "eng Se Bethe te ae ort coe 
year, and 53 cents ten years ago. main weapon in the Adleniaiiiees Sd 
It is at the lowest point since the tion’s arsenal of farm policy pro-. oe 
30s. ‘posed to sdlve the farm crisis by = = 
| Senator William F. Langer, told reducing the surplus at the ex-| = ‘i 


JAMES MATLES, representing 
the unaffiliated United Electrical 
Union, said that to get the 11,000 
UE strikers back to work, Westing- 
house would have to give them a 
wage boost under the first year of 
the company’s 5-year offer, while 
negotiations continue on other is- 
sues at stake. 

Aftter the day-long sessions, tlte 
mayors issued a statement calling 
for round-the-clock union-company 
negotiations. They also asked for 
“an interim arrangement” which 
would send the strikers back to 
work while negotiators worked on a 
final settlement. 


Eke 
EZRA BENSON 


farm message is to swing the at- 


' 


the Senate of a letter he had re- pense of the farmer. oe 
ceived from a farm family living | There are two parts to the soil} :: ° 
in McKenzie county, North Dako- bank proposal—the acreage reserve} © _ 
ita. Thev dressed some chickens progfam and the conservation re- ee 
and hauled them to Bismark, the |serve program. Under the acreage|= 
icapital of North Dakota, and to premeticn plan—the main feature of! %g 
Mandan, and peddled them. The |the soil bank and of the entire Eis- .. a 
‘best offer they received was seven enhower Lg ye Rhee would 
cents a pound. The letter says they cut by one- their allotted pro-_ 
took tht back home,” enue mie iduction in the four price-support-| 
‘lated. | ed crops, wheat, corn, cotton and i 
Hearings on farm legislation are bana oe spn would @ 
oe os em — ‘cified, of the cated vield of rs 
and the House argiculture commit- |' ot spo -emmgt 
tee is getting into action. Major ;2CT©4se whic as been with- 
support for the President's pro- — from seems a 
gram is expected to come from the n an-attempt to make the pro- 


On Jan. 3 Pettis Perry, Com- 
munist leader framed under the 
Smith Act, observed his birthday 


Teactionary s 
American. Farm Bureau .Federa-|# radio address from New Orleans 
bests a ‘2 r ya ‘ 3 ba Ti a 4 ete e ; a § “ . “* ei o ‘, 
main intent of .the special tion, The Farmers Union is éxpect-| 


(€q tapes Sack gs etdyout. sdf 


in federal prison. Send him 
_ birthday greetings at Federal 
ress irom New Urieans,| Correction Institution, Danbury, 
(Continued ‘on Page 13)... .Conn. Log” he 

ab vade J adi 


leadership of the|’tam_ more palatable, Benson, in 


2 MER 4 es ; | °F 
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The Man the Klan Beat Will Have His Day 


By ART SHIELDS 


I THOUGHT of a bent old Florida worker I knew as I read Walter Reuther s call to the AFL-CIO convention to 
unionize the chemical industry. 


The drive wilt come too late for this man. He is dead, with Ku Klux scars on his back. But he was one of the rank 
and file fore-runners of the campaign that will liberate hun- 


dreds of thousands of Southern workers from Dixiecrat 


tyranny if pressed to the full. 
him today. 

I met him in a little phosphate 
mining community near Tampa in 
1936. There was nothing unusual 
about him at first. He was one of 
many worn out workers who had 
put in many 12-hour days in ‘the 
phosphate pits and _ processing 
plants. 

His employers, incidentally, were 
John Foster Dulles, the present 
Secretary of State, and Dulles’ part- 
ners in the chemical industry. Dul- 
les, you see, was not only a banker 
and nickel magnate. He was also 
an important figure in Southern 
chemicals for 25 years. He was a 
member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Agricultural 
Co. This is one of the big firms in 
the fertilizer field. It owns 49,000 
acres of phosphate mining lands 
near Tampa. And the old man had 
worked for it since he left his 
father’s farm. 


We met in a courthouse that 


was draped on all sides by beau- 


tiful live oak trees. The setting 


was lovely. But not the story in- 
side. For the court was hearing 


brave unemployed leader named 


Shoemaker had been beaten to every juror for several years back.) my house at night. 


‘death. He had been kidnapped) But the checking had not gone!crying, but they took me_ out. 
from the Tampa jail with two back far enough. For — 


other leaders. They were taken, 


And that's why I'm writing of 


foreman at first. I thought he was: 


part of the gang, for the trial 
fixed. The Klan had six 
leading lawyers in the defense cor- 
And the plump old judge 


seemed 


ner. 
was drinking Coca Cola with the 
accused cops during the recesses. 
And he was making all his rulings 
in their favor. 


The old man, meanwhile, cee 


to be paying little attention. He 
leaned back in his chair in a tired 
way, with his face like a mask,| 
during the early rounds of the 
trial. And I said to myself that 
the fires had gone out of him long 
ago. | 
, 

I was wrong. He was just wait- 
ing for the real stuff. And the. 
fwes blazed out of his eyes when! 
the actual flogging testimony be- 
gan. It came from one of the flog-| 
ging victims, a worker named 
Poulnot. And the old man took 
off his steel-rimmed glasses and 


swt? 
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glared at the Klansmen as the wit-/and showed me the scars on his,is the AFL = Chemic al Workers workers shake off their non-union 


ness told of the night in the ditch.! back. They were long thin stripes| Union; which won a strike in the 
The Klan had misjudged the that stood out like red pencil 


foreman too. Their lawyers had marks on the white skin. 
evidence of a savage flogging. A/boasted to reporters that the jury 


They had checked on 


was safe. 


“They did it in 1919,” he said. 
They took me out of 
My wife was 


“The Klan. 


I al- 


Bartow area this year 
of the coming drive. 
tory is a porte 
to come. 


be secure, however, 


in advance 
And its vic- 
of more victories 


shackles. And the keys to their 
emancipation campaign are found 


in the chemical, oil and_ textile 
unions. 


More successes have been won 


Such vanguard victories will not in the Northern plants, as well. as 


unless the in the atomic energy plants of the 


| There was a dozen or more. Each! other chemical workers are or gan-,nation, which I am not discussing 
The verdict was GUILTY. The man gave me several licks. 


ized too. But the work has begun. ‘here. But the vast bulk of the na- 
Some other local victories have, tion’s 800,009 chemical workers 


to a ditch near the city and lashed jury did its part, although higher most died that ren 
been won in the South by the are still in the hands of the open 


until their backs were a shape-|courts reversed the verdict later. 
less mess. The two others barely’ The old man swung the other men’ The Klan was running wild at)same union. And others by the shoppers. 
survived. in the box against all the pressure the time. The phosphate miners Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers, And that Southern open shop 
The killers were seven Tampa'the bailiffs could bring. And when were striking against the 12-hour from the CIO side of the labor gang in the chemical field is led 
cops, who were members of the|the trial was over I asked him! day and starvation Dixie wages.|federation. But the big Southern by such giants as the du Ponts, 
Ku Klux Klan that was then run-|why he had done it. | And the strike was broken after drive is still to come. Union Carbide & Carbon, Mon- 
ning the town. They were on trial} He was glad to talk. He had several weeks. * ‘santo, Dow and the oil firms pe- 
in the village of Bartow in the,;been giving me friendly glances But the old man never gave up SUCCESS in the drive will trochemical companies. 
heart of the phosphate fields. I)for several days. And he asked me hope. “We'll get a union again,” | change the political life of. the © But they can be beaten, as Mr. 
was reporting the trial for The|to come to the washroom while he he told me. “We'll get a union South. The Ku Klux Senators Dulle’s superintendents have to 
Worker. And the old man—by a'answered my question. like they have in the North.” and Representatives, who have admit. And I wish the old phos- 


rare chance—-was the jury fore- 
man. 


I SADLY misjudged the old he said, as he took off his shirt Florida — fields at last. It! masses 


World ot Labor: 


* 


coneeeseesesscessesseseuese== hy George Morris 


Will AFL-CIO 


Re-Examine 


its Foreign Policy NOW? 


THE OUTCOME otf §the 
French elections hit the cold- 
warriors between the eyes. The 
commercial press of America is 
crying frantically over the plight 
of the French 
people be- 
cause by their 
votes the: 
gave the Com 
munists the 
most — signili- 
cant gain (| 
seats). The 
vote for the 
“Party and _ its 
closest allies, 

5,426,803 (still incomplete) 
nearly twice the vote for 
next highest party. 

The “crisis it seems, is in 
the minds of the reactionary 
policy makers in this country 
and their stooges in French po- 
litical life. The majority of the 
French people who voted for 
the three parties (Communist, 
Socialist and Radical) which 
could unite as a sular front, 
don’t seem to feel that way. 

Among those regarding the 
French vote unhappily are 
George Meany and his asso- 
ciates in the leadership of the 
AFL-CIO. No one in America 
7 campaigned more vigorous- 

( 


was 
the 


for the isolation of the French 
‘ommunists and the _left-led 
French General Confederation 
of Labor than Meany. 
* 


AS ON earlier occasions, 
when events abroad seemed to 


be so spiteful to Meany, we 
again raise the question: isnt 
there something wrong with the 
foreign policy of Meany and his 
friends? Isn’t it time the policies 
were reexamined with the view 
of bringing them more in line 
with world realities than with 
the wishes of our Big Business | 
foreign policy makers? 

Hardly a day passes these 
days that doesn't refute the 
codl-war line in general and 
Meanyvs views on matters 
abroad in particular. Look at 
some of the other developments 
of just the recent weeks: 

® The Indonesian voters, for 
a second time, gave the Commu- 
nists more than 6,000,00 voters 
making them the second or third 
largest party. 

® The people of India turned 
out in many millions to wel- 
come Khrushchev and Bulganin 
as no men of another land were 
ever welcomed in the country 
in all its history, and the USSR 
and India reached an accord of 
close collaboration for peace, 
economic and cultural develop- 
ment. 


® Burma sail Afghistan fol- 
lowed the example of India. 

° In West Germany, notwith- 
standing the millions ‘the AFL 
poured into the unions against 
Communism, the Communists 
and left allies have won impres-~ 
sive victories in the factory 
council elections — especially in 
the major enterprises. 


® The Pope issued a Christ- 


sky, 


| The old man died soon after. disgraced Congressional commit- phate miner I knew was here to 
“I KNOW what a flogging is,”; But the union has come to the tees.so long, won’t last when the see the sun shine on all Southern 


mas message that called for an 
end of atomic tests, abolition of 
atomi¢ weapons and steps for 

isarmament and reaffirmed his 
past position for peaceful co- 
existence. For Meany, who was 
recently awarded a Notre Dame 
medal, this must have been a 
shock. 

* 
ASSUMING as is otfen claim- 


ed, that Meany is a victim of his 


advisers, it is obvious that the 
first thing he should do to is 
throw them out. 

Year after year at AFL con- 
ventions, [rving Brown, his rov- 
ing “ambassador” in Europe; 
Serafino Ramualdo, agent in 
Latin America; Richard Deve- 
rall, “ambassador” in Japan and 
Far East; Henry Rutz, agent in 
West Germany, came with re- 
ports on the “steady decline” of 
Communist strength and how 
— the AFL's position on 
oreign policy is welcomed 
abroad. They simply lied. 

Jay Lovestone, Meany’s per- 
sonal adviser on foreign affairs, 
has been writing the AFL’s doc- 
uments and Meany’s speeches 
without the least regard for 
truth. The whole international 
affairs business of the AFL, as 
managed by Lovestone, (with 
Meany taking responsibility be- 
fore the public) was a. big cyni- 
cal fraud that even most rank 
and file unionists can now see. 

+. 

IN. VIEW of the merger, 
(and we note that Jacob Potof- 
president of the clothing 
workers, is co-chairman. with 
cold-warrior Matthew Woll of 
the AFL-CIO international af- 
fairs comnfittee) it is certainly 
time the entire question of for- 
eign policy was re-examined 
with courage, ‘humility and self- 
criticism. It is inconceivable that 
Potofsky who has been one of 


‘of 


Southern 


s™ 


ond ® 

f > 

| Re SrREWCTe 
—~Psir, 


the few labor jeaders speaking 
out for a policy ‘of peaceful co- 
existence, should swallow the 
fakerism that ran through the 
policy under Lovestone. 


We notice that some voices’ 


are rising afresh in the unions 
in protest against Meany’s state- 
ments on world affairs, precipi- 
tated by his recent speech be- 
fore the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation denouncing 
Nehru as an ally of the USSR 
and America’s liberals for being 
“anti-anti-Communists.” 


Labor’ Daily, published by 
the International Typographical 
Union and endorsed widely in 
the AFL-CIO, ran a series of ar- 
ticles on reaction to that speech, 

headed “Meany’s blast touches 
off debate.” 

Some of the quotes in Labor's 
Daily of un-named liberals and 
labor leaders who heard Meany, 
ran as follows: : 

“George Meany talks about 
liberals almost like McCarthy 
does.” 

“Why did he atteck us. Aren’t 
we on the same side?” 

“What does he expect us to 
do, stand up, face the East, 

chant ‘I am against Communism 
six times a day?” 
“The trouble is that some peo- 


industrial labor at last. 


ple get so hepped up over being 
anti-Communist they forget to 
be pro-democratic. What we 
really need to do is spend more 
time promoting free trade unions 
wherever they are needed, such 


as our own Southland, and less 


time dreaming up slogans to 
prove how anti-Communist we 
are. 

+ 


SUMMARIZING the debate 
on foreign policy and on the “ap- 
proach to Communism” Labor’s 
Daily prints a picture of Nehru 
being interviewed by Chester 
Bowles, and says “Nehru’s ‘neu- 
tralism’ is part of the controversy 
among American liberals.” 

“There appears to be a split 
between ‘hard’ - anti-Communists 
and ‘soft’  anti-Communists. 
Neither side seems to _ recog- 
nize any ‘neutrals.’ Both also 
shun pro-Communists.” 

The paper further says that 
the “hard anti-Communists” at- 
tack Nehru while the “soft” anti- 
Communists “do not to 


antagonize him.” 

This “hard” vs. “soft” con- 
troversy was expressed at the 
Religion and Labor Foundation 
luncheon what Meany addressed. 
Reuther followed with a speech 
along Chester Bowles’ line of 
emphasis on the “positive” eco- 
nomic foreign aid side of AFL- 
CIO policy and viewing the 
anti-Communism part as_ its 
“negative side.” 

The important point is that 

ople are raising questions on 
lausnes policy within the AFL- 
CIO right-wing liberal sphere, 
The outcome of the French elec- 


want 


_tions is bound to stimulate that 
debate and lead to something 


closer to the de of peace, 
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New Stresses and Strains on Informer Racket 


New Data on Brownell’s Use of Paid Liars 


WASHINGTON.—The. clearing of William Henry Taylor last week by 
the same loyalty board which six months ago was convinced he had “engaged 
in espionage” and was placed in his former Treasury job “by Communists 


and espionage agents has not 
ended the Taylor case. 


Far from it, it has definitely put 
on the spot Attorney General 
Brownell, FBI Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover and the ex-glamor girl of 
the ._witch-hunters, self-styled spy 
queen Elizabeth Bentley. _ 

The eight-year persecution ot 
Taylor, International Monetary 
Fund official, hounded before 
Congressional committees and 
grand juries without. ever being 
given a chance to confront his ac- 
cuser, Miss Bentley, presumably 
has come to an end. 

Possibly, too, the usefulness of 
Miss Bentley to the FBI, which 
swallowed hook, line and _ sinker 
her tale of Soviet spies in govern- 
ment back in 1945, releasing a 
document to the White House 24 
hours after she told her story to 
the FBI and passed all her names 
and tales as gospel, has ended. 

x 


THE LOYALTY board which 
ate its own words, reversing its 
ruling on Taylor, had to disbe- 
lieve the FBI material on Taylor 
o.iginally submitted to it—which 
Taylor and his counsel, Byron N. 
Scott, declared was based solely 
on the Bentley fabrications. 

Thus it would seem Miss Bent- 
ley joins the informers no longer 
usable by the FBI and Depart- 
ment of Justice—Harvey Matusow, 
Marie Natvig, Lowell Watson and 
David Brown, who recanted, and 
Mat Cvetic, the late Paul Crouch, 
who was retired long betore his 
death, and Howard Rushmore. 

But what has not ended, what 
is only beginning, is the public 
clamor for an accounting by the 
Attorney General for his miserable 
roel in the Taylor case. | 

The Washington Post declared 
Taylor's clearing was an “indict- 
ment” of Miss Bentley, Hoover 
and Brownell. Brownell, it said, 
“called Mr. Taylor a spy before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
' mittee.” Hoover, it ‘said, vouch- 
ed for Bentley's’ credibility “in 
sweeping and extravagant terms,” 
after her “hearsay testimony .. . 
that he (Taylor was a Communist 
agent.” 

* 

THE NEW YORK TIMES o 
Sunday said editorially that the 
decision “testifies to a sense of 
fairness in the Loyalty Board,” al- 
though its expression was delay- 
ed. “But above all it suggests that 
the procedure in this board and 
in comparable agencies may lend 
itself to blundering and injustice, 
it said. 

In New York, the Committee to 
Secure Justice for the Rosenbergs, 
asked the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights to look into 
the use of Miss Bentley as a wit- 
ness in the trial which resulted in 
the execution of the Rosenbergs 
and imprisonment for Morton 
Sobel. | 

Miss Bentley was an “expert” 
witness in the Rosenberg. trial, 
and on her statement that all Com- 
munists were spies all sorts of 
questions on affiliation of the Ros- 
enbergs and Sobcll were admitted 
in the trial, and inflammatory al- 
lusions by prosecutors which a 
higher court said were admissible 
only because she provided “the 
missing link.” 

* 
JOSEPH AND STEWART 


ber of the California Communist P 


“Brownell publicly denounced 
Taylor as a spy on the basis, ap- 
parently, of the cheap, trumped- 
up stuff that the loyalty board 
has now decisively thrown out of 
court. What has he to say now? 
These are questions that have to 
be cctecciatn | if American justice 
means anything at all.” 

It was in the Brownell speech 
of Nov. 6, 1953, that he delivered 
his unprecedented blast against 
Truman and the New Deal a 
week after the Wisconsin election 
victory. Timed to influence the 
California and New Jersey by-elec- 
tions, and doubtless a factor in 
the Democratic defeat in Califor- 
nia, Brownell used heretofore pri- 
vate FBI files to label as “Soviet 
spy” Harry Dexter White, Taylor 
and others, and level the charge 
of treason against Truman. 

* 


: 


IN REVERSING its ruling that 
‘among other things Taylor “was 
sa in a position in the Treas- 
ury ... by Communists and espi- 
onage agents” the loyalty board 
denied the reliability of the Attor- 
ney General’s testimony of 1953 
that a Communist ring was anxious 
to have Mr. Taylor in the Treasury 
department. | 

This is so despite the statement 
later by Henry S. Waldman, chair- 
man of the board of four Republi- 
can lawyers, that 
(those of Bentley and Brownell) 
never should have been linked with 
this case.” 

One of the pieces of new evi- 
dence presented by Attorney Scott 


} 
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“their names — 
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ONE WORD OF THE TRUTH AND ILL WAVE You SAWLED 
FOR OBSTRUCTING JUSTICE! 22°, come 


copy of a letter, claimed by the Treasury. 

government to be from Ullman to} The government had claimed 
Taylor, was not written, or dictat-|the document introduced in the 
‘ed, or signed by him. Ullman testi-|loyalty hearing was a photostat of 


for Taylor in the rehearing that, when the letter supposedly was 
opened Oct. 19, was testimony by |written. that he did not know him 
William Ludwing Ullman that the'until after Taylor went with the 


fied that he had not known Taylor ja y of a letter, the original of 

which it did not have, found in 
Treasury files, allegedly in Taylor's 
| (Continued on Page 13) 
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Third of Those Who Can Vote Oppose Jimerow 


Nullifiers Make 


. 


| 


an appeal to the presumably “sov- 
ereign people of Virginia” against 


, the enforcement of federal law in 


ithat state. The last time such a 
referendum was held as a challenge 
to federal authority was in 1832 
when South Carolina passed an 
ordinance which “nullified” a tariff 
Jaw. At that time President Andrew 
Jackson, a South Carolinian him- 
‘self, denounced the scheme as a 
|threat to the security and unity of 
the United States. The ordinance 
'was repealed before a test could 
be made of it in the courts. 


The referendum was the first 
step in a package known as the 
Gray Plan, submitted after: much 
study by a committee headed by 
State Senator Gray.° The plan 
would: 

© Amend the state constitution 
to permit the state to finance stu- 
dents who do not want to attend 
integrated schools in segregated 
private schools. : 
~ @ Permit local school boards to 
close down schools to avoid inte- 
grating them. 
| The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
declared after the vote was made 
! known: 


j 
' 
} 


sue to Virginia voters represented ; 


ALSOP devoted their syndicated’ The Virginia vote can serve 
column of Jan. 9 (N.Y. Herald. 


Tribune) to the Taylor case, ask-!S!tuaton which requires calm ap-| 


only to produce confusion in a 


Temporary Gain in Virginia 


The state of Virginia this week moved a step further in its “legal” rebellion against 
ithe Supreme Court’s desegregation order when 500,000 Virginians voted two-to-one to 
‘permit the state to finance segregated private schools. In effect, the submission of the is- 


ne 


‘in the Southern states. This the | Virginia spokesmen have claimed 


NAACP will undertake imme- in the past. 


diately.” The Gray proposals was chosen 

The attitude of the official sup-|by Virginia racist politicians, led 
porters of the Gray plan was indi. by Gov. Thomas B. Stanley and his 
cated in the jubilant comment of Attorney General J. Lindsay Al- 
Sen. Gray on the referendum out-| mond, as a variation of the “nulli- 
come when he declared: ification” proposals advanced by 

“It looks like we won the Civil|Sen. James O. Eastland. There is 
War.” ready for introduction in the legis- 


Oliver Hill, Richmond NAACP|/@ture, however, such a “nullifica- 
attorney said the vote showed the| #0" Tesolution. 
bad faith of Virginia toward com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court's 
desegregation ored and promised 
to fight for compliance in_ the 
courts. 


* 
AS VIRGINIANS were voting 


regation decrees, an order by the 
Federal Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, banning jimcrow _inter- 
state travel, was being defied in 
other part of the South. The suit 
‘resulting in the ICC order last 


* 
THE PATTERN of the vote for: 
the Gray measure exposed the type 


of racist election rigging charac-},, on 
teristic of the Deep South. North- | X©V: 25 originated in Richmond 
when Miss Sarah Keves, a Brook- 


erm Virginia, with a mincrity of | 
Negroes, returned a = majority)“ ; 
fe oi Gray plan. In Pashia | Terminal and other railroads. 
‘and Southern Virginia, where Ne-| And in Georgia, . where plans 
‘groes predominate in the popula- Similar to those of Virginias are 
tion, the vote ran as high as seven- before the legislature, Attorney 
to-one for evading the Supreme | General Eugene Cook presented a 
‘Court ruling. ireport to the legislature on the 
| This pattern of voting indicated |“ subversive influence in the 
to what extent Negro citizens are NAACP and like organizations. 

denied the franchise. But in addi-| All along the line the racists were 
kept away from the polls by the fighting desperate—and dangerous 
requirement that electors must have |—rearguard action against the Con- 
paid three years’ poll] taxes. istitution and democracy. And ex- 


The 500,000 who voted last cept for a timid speculation by an 


on how to circumvent ‘the deseg-!. . 


lyn hairdresser, sued the Richmond 


ing, “What about the testimony, Praisal and orderly compliance; 


of Miss Bentley, who started the 
whole business? What about the 
government preparation of the 


case against Taylor, which was a: 
mass of smears and poison pen} 


letters, by the loyalty board’s own 
final verdict? 

“And what about Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, who had 
the responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of the government case? 


with the Supreme Court’s ruling 
against segregation in education.” 

Virginia voters, the NAACP 
charged, did not have time in 
which to debate the question and 
to become informed on “the basic 
issue involved.” 

“Moreover,” the NAACP con- 
tinued, “the vote points up the 


'Monday represented less than aianonymous Justice Department 
‘third of the more than 1,700,000| spokesman to the effect that the 
Virginians over 21 years of age. | Virginia plan might not “stand up” 
The plan was_opposed by the'in a court test, it was business as 
united church movement,  the|usual in Washington. 
trade unions, ‘rent-teaches groups| Indeed, there was more discus- 
and the solid Negro electorate, in-|sion of “liberating” Hungarians, 
cluding Negro school teachers. So,!Poles, Rumanians, Albanians and 
the racist cannot claim that they!Czechs than about winning the 


‘need for stepping up the drive to 
get more Negro citizens registered 


received a ‘solid white mandate”|right of. Américans to vote in Vir- 


ALBUQUERQUB, N, M.—Cleve Owens, 45-year-old former mem- 
arty, revealed in a sworn statement to 


the Albuquerque Journal that the FBI had 


used coercion and threats to 
make his rejoin the party here in 
1953 and act as a paid undercover 
informer. 

He told the newspaper he made 
his last contact with the FBI Deo. 
29 at Tingley Field where he re 
ceived his last monthly FBI pay 
of $100. 

“I now want to get away from 
it all — both sides,” Owens sa 
“I want away from the m 
strain, to be a human being.” 

In his statement, Owens said 
FBI agents contacted him here in 
1953, two years after he left the 
party in California. He said the 
a 7. indicated that jobs of two 
of his sisters-in-law, Miss Mannie 
Gallegos and Mrs. Iola D, EHis, 
employed in government work, 
would not be safe unless he ree 
joined the party and gave infore 
mation to the FBI. 

* . 

OWENS said he reported regu 
larly to the FBI about persons 
whom, to his knowledge, were not 
doing anything against the U. §, 

overnment and “were trying te 

o the right thing.” 

“This beared on my mind 80 
heavily,” he said. 

He told how he went to the 
home of a member ‘of the party 
to attend a New Year's eve cele- 
bration and “eame out and ine 
formed the whole gathering that I 
= been a paid informer for the 

BI.” 

Two days later Owens made a 
6,000-word sworn confession of his 
double-dealing to the Journal. The 
newspaper published full text of 
the confession Jan. 5. 

He told how after being em- 
‘ployed by the FBI he had regular 
meetings with agents in automo- 
biles in various parts of the city. 

“During these meetings with 
the FBI,” he said, “I would fure - 
nish them with any information 
whatsoever pertaining to the Come 
munist Party, to my two sisters- 
-in-law’s activities as far as I knew 
them, as to any trade union acti- 
vities or NAACP activities that 
other members of the Communist 
Party within the area might have 
been connected with. 

“I would furnish the names of | 
all people—regardless of political 
affiliation or social standing—who 
ve attend any meetings or so- 
cial functions of the people I was 
in contact with. The information 
I furnished the FBI came some 
time after I rejoined the Com- 
munist Party under the directions 
of the FBI.” 

* 

ACTIVITIES of the Commu- 
nist Party, Owens said, “consisted 
mostly of an educational program 
. a party educational program 
and with trying to get people 
registered to vote. The members 
here thought it very important that 
all people register to vote regard- 
less of how.” 

Besides reporting to the FBI on 
‘these activities, Owens described 
other activities he -was reporting 
as an FBI gumshoe man: 

“The Party later urged us to 
support—and to get other people 
to support—the fight against lynch- 
‘ing in Mississippi. Members, act-. 
‘ing on their own, attended and 
‘urged other persons to attend an 
NAACP meeting at which the Till 
murder case was discussed. The 
party had no connection with the 
NAACP, but at the time was in- 
terested in the same thing as was 
that organization.” 

In his sworn confession, Owens 
told of his travels throughout New 
Mexico, how he contacted an el- 
derly man in Clovis—“he was 
nothing more than a progressive” 
—how he reported to the FBI that 
the man gave him a “donation.” 

“Others of my contacts,” he 
said, were in Bayard, N. M., in 
J.ocal 890 of the Mine-Mill Union. 
I was to get any type of informa-. 


to “retain segregation,” as some'ginia and Mississippi. 


(Continued on Page. 12) » 
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STATE OF THE UNION 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER professed oonsidera- 
ble satisfaction at the state of the union in his annual mes- 
gage to Congress. Seems like, with regard to civil liberty, 
everything is just dandy. The government is dealing “forth- 
rightly and vigorously with the problem of internal sub- 
version,” he said. And as for civil rights, “Every citizen 
now has the opportunity to fit himself for and to hold a 
position of responsibility in the service of his country,” ac- 
cording to the President. 

But last week, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and her com- 
rades observed the first anniversary of their entry into 
prison because they asserted their rights under the Con- 
stitution to speak their minds and organize the people for 
political action in defense of peace and democracy. Six- 
teen Communist leaders are in federal jails under the 
thought-control Smith Act and about 100 more. are facing 
jail terms if Attorney General Brownell should succeed in 

his pending prosecutions. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
45 other prominent Americans have asked Eisenhower to 
ant them amnesty, but the President apparently too 
co searching for phrases to describe our present idyllic 
state, hasn’t had time to acknowledge their plea. 


IT IS TRUE that the Veterans Administration has 
finally been forced to reverse itself and restore the pension 
of the legless veteran, James Kutcher, which was stopped 
because of his membership in the Socialist Workers Party, 
a Trotskyite group. But we note that the pensions of Rob- 
ert Thompson, winner of the DSC for “extraordinary val- 
or” in the Pacific, and Saul Wellman, a paratrooper wound- 
ed at Bastogne—both Smith Act defendants—are still in a 
state of cancellation. 

It is true that a loyalty review board has finally cleared 
William Henry Taylor, an employe of the International 
Monetary Fund, of charges of “disloyalty’—but only after 
he had spent a fortune on an independent investigation 
to establish his innocence. And innocent men and women 
are still being victimized by lying informers from the ex- 
tensive stables of J. Edgar Hoover and Herbert Brownell. 

The state of civil liberty in our nation is not just fine 
and dandy, Mr. President. And we will not be satisfied 
until the Bill of Rights is again restored to its proper role 
as the shield of the people's sacred freedoms. 


DULLES AGAINST THE WORLD 


THE REJECTION of the proposal to ban all atomic 
tests by Secretary of State Dulles tears the veil off the ex- 
cuses offered for refusing to ban the horror bombs. 

How many times have we been told that the bombs 
cannot be banned until there is a fool-proof way of checking 
any violations? 

So along came the Indian government and proposed 
that as a step in the right direction the atomic bomb tests 
should be banned. This is very easily checked, because 
any nuclear bomb set off anywhere can be detected al- 
most immediately. . 

After the Indian government made the proposal, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst made the very same suggestion dur- 
ing hjs visit to Moscow early last year. 

And then on May 10th the Soviet government formally 
endorsed this proposal in its overall disarmament plan. 

Most recently Pope Pius XII strongly backed the plan 
for halting test explosions, banning the bombs and work- 
ing out a system of control and inspection of disarmament. 


So strong was the popular support for these ideas 


that Voice of America said in broadcasts all over the world 


posal. 
Now, along comes Secretary of State Dulles and ad- 


mits, that the Voice of America—operating under his de- 
partment—lied. And at the same time Dulles shows that 
the only remaining obstacle to a ban on atomic test explo- 
sions—which are poisoning the atmosphere of the world, 
according to the scientists—is the government in Wash- 
ington. : | | 

Doesn't this prove that all this talk about effective 
inspection and control—by airplanes especially—was so 
much hypocrisy? , 

Because there is an effective, an absolute fool-proof 
way, of checking violations of test explosions. And every- 
body, from the Pope to Bulganin, has endorsed the idea. 
Above all, it is a step which will bring the nations closer 
together. It is a first step that would bring us closer to 
the goal of banishing forever the horror bombs. 

The American people should make it very clear to 
Dulles and to all aspirants for office this presidential year 
that Americans as much as any other people in the world 
are opposed to the dangerous weapons and the continua- 
tion of test explosions anywhere, and by any power, 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


speech writer really thought this is 
so but few, even of Eisenhower's 


judgment. 

Scripps-Howard writer R. ‘'H. 
Shackford says (N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram, Jan. 10) that as a result of 
the Baghdad pact, “we are not 
liked—in fact, we are hated—in the 
Middle East.” He tells about the 
recent demonstrations in Jordan 
which forced famikes of American 
embassy officials to flee for their 
lives. 

“The immediate reason for this 
outburst,” Shackford says, “is the 
great controversy over the Bagh- 
dad pact. The U.S. is not a mem- 
ber, but it’s blamed or credited for 
its creation.” 

* 

KARL H. VON WIEGAND, 
“dean” of Hearst foreign corre- 
spondents, wrote from Cairo (N.Y. 
Journal-American, Jan. 9) that 
Britain “made a_ blunder—a _ big 
one—by trying to force the little 
‘desert kingdom of Jordan’ into the 
Turkey-Iraq-Baghdad pact.” 

As a matter of fact the stormy 
demonstrations which — swept 
through Jordan forced out two 
governments in a couple of weeks. 


supporters, will go along with that, 


. 


And United Press comentator 
Charles M. McCann wrote: 


“The United States and Great 
Britain have suffered quite a set- 
back in the Middle East.” In a 
safe prophecy he added: “It is 
now certain that for the foresee- 
able future — will not enter 
the Baghdad pact.” | 
Ever since the Egyptians forced 
the British to evacuate their coun- 
try it was apparent that new cur- 
rents were flowing in the Arab 
countries, seeking to sweep away 
foreign economic and _ political 
domination of those semi-feudal 
lands. The demonstrations against 
the Baghdad pact were clearly 


action by the Soviet Union. Former, 


examples of anti-colonial senti- Mendes-France. Says the Times’ 


Eisenhower - Dulles Polic 


CASTING ABOUT for achievements to cite President Eisenhower listed as a “ma- 


jor gain” in his annual message, “the formation in the Middle-East of the Baghdad Pact 
among Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and the United Kingdom.” Maybe the President’s 


ment. This was sharpened by the 
massacres of the demonstrators car- 
ried out by the Arab Legion. 


* 


THE ARAB LEGION is openly 
inanced by the British govern-|._ 
ment to the tune of $24 million al pea iF the ee 
year. It is. also officered by the endes-France saw the conse- 
British, So when the Jor danjans (uence but evidently Eisenhower, 
fought with the Arab Legionnaires in his message to Congress did not 


oie see them. 
ig were really — so The pactomania which has 


foreigners oT 
their eam oy And the pro-British a get — pene and 
Gyan "king, Hanes ony aly te Baphad MBTO. 
egg cbaeory —" a Intended to create “situations of 
a to give in to U.S. and British strength” these alliances hae 


mae  lcreated weakness for us becauce 
a the Baghdad pact.|the people of the regions involved 
What rankled, and still creates 


want no part-of such military al- 
terrible hatred for America’s rep-||jances. 
resentatives in the Middle East, is. 
that these countries ‘are used as 
pawns in the cold war and in prep-, 
arations for war. That’s why only 
fraq agreed to join the Baghdad 
pact which was formed avowedly 


report: 

“He (Mendes-France) described 
the recent Soviet bloc sales of arms 
to Egypt as a Soviet reply to ‘the 
unlucky pact, which constituted 
for the West a blunder of which 


> 9 


* 

MEANWHILE it has become 
iclear that something more than an 
expression of pious hopes is nec- 
‘essary if peace is to be established 
between the Arab countries and 
as a Middle East counterpart of|the state of Israel. Despite any dif- 
NATO. The Baghdad pact Was |ferences that may exist on many 
gong to be an alliance directed questions one thing is apparent, 
against the Soviet Union at the peace will not come from building 
very borders of the USSR. military blocs. But peace needs, it 

Obviously such an _ attemptijdemands, action by ALL FOUR 
would and did bring counter-/BIG POWERS ACTING TO- 
GETHER IN THE MIDDLE 
Fernch Premier Pierre Mendes-|EAST. 
France had to blurt out some im-| The Baghdad pact was formed 
portant truths about the origins of as an upper tier alliance against 
the Mid-East crisis in his campaign the Soviet Union. Furthermere the 
for votes last month. Mendes- /State Department has been trying © 
France exposed the myth that the | to use Israel as well as the Arab 


isale of arms by Czechoslovakia to|states as pawns in the cold war. 


Egypt was a war move or that it This has, of course, brought noth-- 
was directed against Israel. It was|ing but grief to the state of Israel 
directed against the Baghdad pact,|which needs peace above all to 
Mendes-France charged. A report build up its struggling new state. 
from Paris in the N.Y. Times (Dec.| .Those political leaders in the 
21) indicates that the hoax which!Arab lands, as well as in Israel 
was attempted in this country to who sought to curry favor by com- 
shift responsibility fer the Middle petiting in “anti-communism” and 
East crisis was punctured. byjin efforts to show that they were - 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Humanity Proposes, Only Dulles Disposes 


———— 


on the armament race. 


Meany’s view, two weeks after 
the message was made public, was 
contained in a paragraph within a 
speech addressed to the student 
body of the Catholic school. The 
speech was otherwise in full accord 
with his previous pro-cold war 
statements and contradicted the 


|Pope’s message. 


that the U.S. government also supports the Popes pro- | 


“All of us can only welcome 
heartily the plea made recently by 
Pope Pius XII for the world to 
agree on renouncing nuclear weap- 
ons and assure compliance with this 
agreement through a system of ef- 
fective control,” Meany said. 


While Meany placed this para- 
graph somewhere near the end of 
the speech, its significance ~can 
prove far more important, coming 
at a moment when doubts and 
questions aer being raised in the 


of the organization’s anti-Geneva 
position. 
* 

WHAT Meany endorsed is sum- 
marized in the Pope's message as 
follows: 

“Thus there would be a question 
of three steps: renunciation of ex- 
perimentation with atomic weap- 
ons, renunciation of the use of 
such, and general control of arma- 
ments. . . . We do not hesitate to. 
declare as we have in previous al- 


AFL-CIO quarters on the wisdom 


Meany Welcomes Pope’s Plea to Ban A-Bomb 


George Meany in a speech before Seaton Hall University last Sunday said he 
“heartily” welcomed the Christmas message proposal of Pope Pius XII calling for an agree- 
ment to end experiments with atomic weapons or the use of such weapons and for a curb 


“THEN WHO I5 IT 
WHO WANTS IT /" 


—Gabriel in London Daily Worker 


three precautions as an object of|ments of any kind and his demand 
international agreement is an obli- for a stepped up cold war. ; 
gation in conscience of nations and; __In the same speech, Meany at- 
their leaders.” jtacked what he called a “panicky 


The Pope’s message also reaf- 


firmed his previous position for “co- 
existence” although he added it 
must not be “indiscriminate co-exis- 
tence,” and for lessening of ten- 
sions through “preventive pacifica- 
tion” measures. If Meany really 
means what he said at Seton Hall 
then he has made a considerable 
advance over his well-known posi- 


locutions that the sum total of these 


rush to drown rubles with. dollars” 
for aid to India and other lands in 
Asia and Africa. This was in refer- 
ence to proposals by Walter Reuth- 
er and other for greater economic 
aid to under-developed countries. 
Some former CIO leaders are now 
charging (although in private) that 
Meany is ignoring the AFL-CIO 
foreign policy resolution that call- 


tion against negotiations or,agree- ed for more economic aid, 
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Candidate 5: te venson Treads the Middle Ground 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


LATE into these January \ 


nights, a solitary man works 
in his study in a large farm- 
house near Libertyville, Ill. 


This is Adlai E. Stevenson, | 


foremost Democratic candidate for 


President. His main labor at the 


moment is on a series of speeches 
which he is to deliver later this’ 


month in Arizona and California | 


during his first tour of the 1956: 


campaign. 
Almost daily, he is in Chicago 


‘now cast off this mood of self- 
doubt and hesitation. He is cam- 
paigning in a zealous and calculat- 
ing way. 

He has surrounded himself with 
political “pros”—a staff of strate- 
gists, publicists, advisors, adminis- 
trators and expediters whose me- 


NX thods and abilities have been pre- 


tested in many political battles. He 
is taking an intense personal inter- 


_est in the campaign money-raising, 


| 


visiting briefly at a series of of- 


fices conveniently clustered at La- 


Salle and Jackson, in the heart of 


the city’s financial district. 
checks in at his law office. 

And then down the hall, he 
catches the tail-end of a meeting of 
his campaign staff. Here, the main 
concern is the coming inner-party 
fight for the nomination, lining up 
Democratic Convention delega- 
tions, winning primaries, swinging 
state and county party leaders and 
organizations. 

Across the street, in the Board 
of ‘rade Building, Stevenson stops 
at the National Stevenson for Presi- 
dent Committee offices. Here; a 
team is at work nationwide among 
jnd<pendents, volunteers, non-pro- 
fessional political groups and those 
org:nizations whose main interest 
is in one or more of the issues in 
the campaign. 

This intensive and early-starting 
campaign, aimed at making Adlai 
FE. stevenson the 35th President of 
ti: United States, bears careful 
stuay, and because American poli- 
tic; is very personal in character, 
so Coes its central figure. 

\ctes may be affected by the 
fact that Stevenson is a dog-lover, 
that he goes in for moderation in. 


dress and drink, that he photo-| 


graphs well (and always from his’ 


He 


STEVENSON | 


left), that he takes a serious inter- 
est in his three grown sons, that 
he is a nimble ad libber, that at 
56 he reports that his doctors find 
him in good health and adds that 


“from now on, I. have no excuse.” 
* 


CRUCIAL in this campaign are 
the matters of where he and his 
party stand on issues, and the im- 
pact on them of today’s political 
relationship of forces in the U. S. 
But there are also to be considered 
the influences in Stevenson's per- 
sonal life, the factors that made 
him a reluctant candidate in 1952 
and an eager one in 1956, the 
question of which pressures in 
American history find him most re- 
sponsive. 

sen erg | his 1952 qualms, 
Stevenson declared later: “I just 
‘didn’t feel that I had any God- 
given power to figure out the so- 
lution to coexistence with the Soviet 
‘Union and all our other tremendous 
problems.” 


horse-trading and primary maneu- 


or vering. 


Adlai E. pengy 1956 model, 
is a changed man. I observed him 
iclosely through that November 
week when he announced his can- 


‘didaey. 
There was the brief formal an-' 


-|nouncement session, where he ex- 


hibited his dignity, his somber re- 
gard for the wei ity responsibilities 
which he was asking to assume. 

Next day came the press con- 
ference where his answers were 
sharp, well-organized, confident. 
Later in the week, there was a 
little ceremony opening his offices, 
where the candidate was relaxed, 
witty, friendly. And _ then, the 
Democratic banquet speech, where 
Stevenson ane d his 1956 cam- 
paign style, defining himself and 
his candidacy with the word “mod- 
eration. 

Understandably, the term caused 
a flurry in Democratic Party circles 
and among supporters outside. This 
was obviously not the proper in- 
scription for the banners of a cru- 
sade to oust a Big Business admin- 
istration which has “moderated” in 
such a way as to give General 
Motors a billion-dollar profit year 
and flooded Wall Street in untold 
riches. 

* 

“MODERATION” MADE no 

sense at all to U. S. farmers sink- 


‘ing in the quicksand of a steadily 


declining income, to Negroes in the 


For some reason, _ Stevenson has| 


Seven Top 
Defend Free Speech. 


By JOSEPH BRANDT 
CLEVELAND.—‘T may dis-, 


agree with everything you say 
but I will defend with my life’ 
your right to say it” These, 
words of Voltaire were ut- 


tered with eloquence and empha- 
tic sincerity by Fred Mandel, one 


ot the seven court appointed law- 


yers in the Ohio Smith Act trial. 


during the defense opening state- | 


ments. 

if the government should suc- 
ceed in its objective of making its 
fr:meup stick, it certainly will not: 
be because the lawyers have not: 
carried through a most energetic, 
well-planned defense of the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. 
Should the defense succeed in 
wresting even partial victory, it 
will be due to the competence and 
ability of these lawyers as well as 
to the prevailing political climate | 
of lessening tensions abroad and 
at home. 

x 

AMONG THIS group of seven 
appointed lawyers, George Farr 
acts in the unofficial capacity of 
chairman. He comes from the law 
firm of Squires, Sanders and Demp- 
sey, a firm that has among its 
clients many of the great national 
corporations. He is a mild-speak- 
ing man who possesses a great 
deal of organizing and leadership |: 
in ability. He gets things done—|t 
at times in a welter of confusion, 
but he gets them done. He is a 
stickler for detailed preparations 
and is an avid reader. 

Born in Ohio in 1905, he was 
graduated as a Bachelor of Science 
from Kenyon (Ohio) College in 
1926, and from Law. School of 
Western Reserve University (Cleve-|i 
land) in 1929, and was admitted to 
the Ohio Bar in 1929. He was 
Assistant Prosecuting Attorney in 


South facing a new wave of geng- 


awyers 


of Internal Revenue in Washing- 
ton in 1942-1943. 

Watching Mr. Farr put the stoo- 
lie “experts” through the paces of 
‘cross-examination on theory, one 
is impressed by his ability to read 
‘and absorb in a short 10 weeks of 
trial preparations, enough of the 
lsocial meaning of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism as to be able very effectively 
‘to refute the prosecution’s distor- 
tions of Marxism-Leninism. 

* 

| RALPH RUDD is a quiet un- 
assuming mild-mannered, — schol- 
‘arly looking, young man. He 
brings a varied and most interest- 
ing background into this trial. Born 
in China, the son of missionaries, 
he left that country at the age of 
SIX. 

He attended the University of 
New Hampshire and Yale Law 
School. He also. studied at the 
Columbia University Program of 
|Training ‘in International Admin- 
istration. Before entering Yale 
\Law School, he worked as a steel 
lworker in the Jones & Laughlin 
steel mill in Alaquippa for three 
years. 

He is chairman of the Cleveland 
Civil Liberties Union and member 
of’ its Ohio State Board, a mem- 
ber of the City Club, the Citizens 
League, Consumers League and 
the Housing Committee of the 
NAACP. He is presently a partner 
in the well-known Cleveland law 


firm of Harrison, Spanbenburg and 
Hull. 


* 


MARTIN McCORMACK, known 
for the past 30 years as the “Stormy 
Petrel” of the Ohio Bar, is one of 
the most colorful and controversial 
attorneys in Cleveland today. Born 
in Cleveland, 65 years ago of poor 
Irish immigrant parents, he car- 
ried newspapers, lit city street gas 
lamps, shined shoes to work his 


Akron (1937. to 1942) and chief 


way through school to become an 


sities of John-Carroll, Western Re- 
serve, Baldwin Wallace before fin- 
ally starting the practice of law 
in 1913. 

Having been appointed in -1923 
as Assistant United States Attorney 
by President Warren G. Harding, 
he resigned his post 18 months 
later to pick up the banner of the 
late Senator Robert LaFollette. of 
Wisconsin and campaigned vigor- 
ously for him, his progressive party 
and his demands for reforms in 
Washington. 

During the Spanish givil war in 
the thirties, he was ‘among the 
most active sptpsors of the Ohio. 
Friends of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, organizing moral and f-: 


fascists in Spain. 


attorney Clarence Darrow. 


cidal terror, to trade unionists in 
théir eighth year of Taft-Hartleyi ism. 

However, the term is exactly the 
one that suggests itself in any ex- 
amination of Stevenson’s back- 
ground. And future history will 
certainly say that at the beginning 
of the 1956 campaign, Stevenson 
was a ‘moderate,’ nothing more.| BY THE end of World War I], 

Los Angeles-born, Midwest-|Stevenson had made himself a repu- 
reared, educated in the Ivy League|tation as a skilled diplomat, and 
schools of the East, Adlai E. Stev-| subsequently played an important 
enson spent 30 years of his life|role in the founding of the United 
in a vacuum created by family| Nations. 
wealth. | It wasn’t hard for friends to 

He came to in the thundering | suade him to enter politics and to 


joined groups advocating VU. 8. 
entry into the war against Nazi 
ay ag Once again he was call- 

Overnment service under 
caedve, t, this time in the Navy 
Department, owe functions 
of a legal an Taeees nature, 


economic crash of the 30s which! seek to pursue his interest in for- 
jarred the corporation law office) eign affairs in the U. S. Senate. 

in Chicago's LaSalle Street where| By toss-of-the-coin chance, Stev- 
he was junior partner. Stevenson|enson became the 1948 candidate 
found himself picking up the pieces|in Illinois, not for the U. S. Sen- 
of supposedly gilt-edged corpora-|ate but for Governor of the state. 
tions and salvaging the debris of|The odds/ in that election’ were 
many of. the firms which went|loaded in favor of any Democrat, 
down along with the huge utility| but Stevenson won by a 572,000- 
and holding-company pyramid of|vote plurality, surprisjag every- 

b : 


F 
| 


Samuel Insull. 

Shocked and dazed over the 
fragility of the system, Stevenson 

ecame an advocate of Keynesian 
crutches for capitalism, re-discov- 
ered that he was a Democrat by 
long family tradition, and support- 
ed Roosevelt for election in 1932. 

Thereafter, he spent some time 
in government service with agencies 
of the New Deal. With a family 
background of farming and farm 
realty, Stevenson worked in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration as an attorney. 

Another set of influences and 
counter-influences developed in 
Stevenson a strong interest in in- 
ternational relations during the 30s. 
Like many other Midwesterners 
who did not fall under its spell, 
Stevenson developed a strong reac- 
tion against the “America First,” 
pro-fascist line of the Chicago Trib- 
une. 

He became active in the Chicago. 
‘Council on Foreign Relations and 


Catapulted into the rough-and- 
tumble world of politics, Governor | 
Stevenson wistfully recalled the 
days when he was “just a simple, 
barefoot, LaSalle Street lawyer, a 
farmer and a sort of intermittent 
government servant and diplomat.” 

His term as Governor of Illinois 
marked him as a political “moder- 
ate” and revealed his limitations as 
a candidate for President. 

He is not in the Roosevelt mold, 
lacking the imaginative sweep, the 
personal warmth, the mass touch 
of the New Deal President. 

He is not strongly partisan as is 
Truman and does not have Tru- 
man’s links with the Democratic 
Party rank-and-file. 

But it is in his “moderate,” 
hedged, straddled, compromised 
position on the main issues of the 
day, that political ‘observers see 
Stevenson’s greatest liability. On 
foreign policy and on civil rights, 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Court appointed lawyers in Ohio Smith Act Trial; 1 to r, William K.- Gardner defending Frank 
Hashmall; William J. McDermott, defending E. C. Greenfield; Ralph Rudd, associate lawyers with 
Yetta Land for Frieda and Dave Katz: Warren H. Briggs, associate lawyer with Hyman Schlessinger 
for Joseph Dougher; Fred H. Mandel, defending Lucille .Bethencourt; Martin A. McCormack for Jo- 
seph Brandt and George Watt; Siting at table, George Farr defending Martin Chancey. 


who can scare the wits out of the,lo place a guillotine in the streets 
best paid liars. He is concise and:of Washington may your wooden 
to the point. He will brook no;jheads serve as sawdust buffer for 
phoney explanations or alibis. | those decent heads which must 

His contempt and hatred of paid'inevitably follow.” Signed “Not a 


ancestry whose past experience 
with the role of informers during 
the struggle of the Irish people for 
ialioneilionss has left an_ indeli- 
ble mark on the Irish people of 
all political beliefs and. from all 
walks of life. 


4 


| 


nancial support for the thousands! reading this editorial, Y- 

of young. Americans who battled! Cormack sent : off the following’ t e same year to the Ohio Bar. 
telegram to Dies-Eslisck: 
Watching McCormack, one isiass, bray. But do it in the open: Attorn 
reminded of the famous fighting! spaces, not in the once honored ‘Counsel 


In the -1930’s, there appeared 
an editorial in the Cleveland 1] Press 
criticizing a bill introduced b 
Congressmen Dies and Eslisck. 


providing for deportation and im-; 


prisonment of Communists. After 


Mr. 


Mc-'( 


“Bray, 


informers goes back to his Irish| Communist, but Martin A. McCor- 


mack.” 

The story goes further that the 
Western Union was sorry but | 
“their censor had refused to pass 
it.” Would he care to modify it? 
No, said he. “It is laws like these 
which bring revolution, rather than 
prevent it.” 


. 


<2 ' 

FRED H. MANDEL, whose 
reference to Voltaire set the theme 
for this, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School 
.D.) in 1929, he was admitted 


He was assistant U. S. District 
in 1943-194 and Special 
to the Attorney General 


He is halls of Congress. Changing meta- of Ohio, 1949-1950. In 1952, he 


by temperament and tradition, a phors, if the American people ever 
maverick. He is the cross-examiner attain the degree and intelligence 


was appointed by the C uyahoga 


| (Continued on Page 14) 


counsel for the office of the Bureau attomey. He attended the univer- 
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Students, Scholars Make! A Fighting Negro Weekly 


This a Vital 


By SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 


THE Jefferson School of Social 


Science in New York is a com- 
paratively small school, hated by 
the reactionary forces in our coun- 
try, which have done their best to 
intimidate people from attending 


it. Yet its voice is heard around the’ 


world. Founded in 1944, subjected 
in recent years to increasingly ma- 
levolent red-baiting and _ witch- 
hwting attacks, its doors proudly 
remain open. | 

There is hardly a section of the 
world in which the names of mem- 
bers of the Jefferson School faculty 
are not well known, and their books 
and articles are not translated, 
studied and cherished. 

And it is in great part the lively, 
free classroom discussions, the 


stimulating questions raised by stu-. 


dents, and the fresh experiences 
the students bring to its halls, that 
have stimulated the teachers to 
grow and develop as thinkers and 
writers. Not only in its fimancial 
support by students, but also in its 


Editor's Note: Sidney Finkel- 
stein, also a member of the Jef- 
ferson School faculty, is author 
of several books including Jazz, 
How Music Expresses Ideas, and 
Realism in Art. His works have 
been translated into Hebrew, 
German, Swedish, Russian, Jap- 
anese, and Italian, and are read 
throughout the English speaking 
countries. 


intellectual life, the Jefferson 
School is truly a collective enter- 
prise. | 

The “credentials” of the faculty 
are many and varied. Some embody 
the customary degrees from insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and in- 
clude many years of teaching at 
these same institutions. Thus, How- 
ard Selsam, director of the Jeffer- 
son School, taught for two years 
at Columbia University, for 10 


School 


' ed high on the desk. The talk 
was about the two-week trial- 
' run which will begin on Jan. 
_ 22, and then the new paper it- 


DU BOIS 


books of historical research were 
published respectively by Harvard 
University and the University of 


| the bids on new features and 


Pennslyvania. | 


And in moving from such halls 


‘of study to the Jefferson School, | 


they and many like them have 
taken an upward step to a new level 
of activity. Science and scholarship 
have been put at the service of the | 
American working class, and the, 


‘search for truth has become a force 
helping shape world history. | 


Other members of the faculty at- 
tained their credentiais in ways. pe- 
culiar to the workingclass—fighting 
against poverty for the right to 
knowledge, and learning deeply as 
well from struggle against. reaction | 
in real life. 


Thus I. B. Bailin, whose writings 
in Yiddish range from a biography 
of Karl Marx to a biography of the 
eminent composer Jacob Schaefer, 


not only attended Lausanne Univer- | 


sity but, as he says, “had schooling | 
in 28 prisons of Tsarist Russia, be-' 
tween 1900 and 1910.” Albert 
Prago combined a profound study 
of economics’ with taking up a gun 


WILKERSON 
against fascism on the battlefields 
of Spain. 

And what of the world scene? 
When, in 1951, Dr. DuBois was 
put under indictment for being an 
officer of the. Peace Information 
Center, a stream of letters, citing 
his great books, “Souls of Black 
Folk,” “John Brown,” “Black Re- 


| 


construction,’ “The World and 
Africa,” and others came from Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and South Amer- | 
ica. A committee of defense was 
organized of scholars from the, 
United States, England, France, the | 
Soviet Union, Holland, Italy, Brazil, | 
Belgium, Germany, Hungary, 
China, Rumania, Bulgaria, Iran,| 
Lebanon, Austria, Martinque. | 

Howard Selsam’s “What Is Phil-| 
osophy?” is published and studied | 
in Cuba, Poland, Iraq, India and‘; 
England. His “Socialism andi 
Ethics” appears not only in the: 
United States, but in Argentina, | 
England and India. Herbert Apthe- 


Grows Into a Daily 


CHICAGO. 
There was a new birth 
unmistakably stirring this 
week in the old converted 
synagogue which has been 
the Chicago Defenders 


home for 33 years. | 

A daily newspaper was being 
born—a daily Negro newspaper, 
the first one of its kind ever to 
appear in the North. 


As we sat and talked to its 
editors, the new trial dummies, 


equipment, the plans were heap- 


self out on the street Feb. 6. 

Not all of these men and wom- 
en, well-known by-lines to the 
readers of the Negro press, un- 
stood the~ historic meaning of 
what was happening. Some saw 
only that a bigger cash register 
was being installed on Chicago's 
South Side, for the enrichment 
of advertisers and the owners of 
this 50-year-old Negro weekly. 

Others saw much more. They 
explained why in these days of 
the Emmett case and the de- 
segregation struggles and a great 
new rising of the Negro libera- 
tion movement, the old weekly 
was inadequate. 

“Negro life is moving much 
too fast these days,” a Defender 
writer told us, “The weekly may 
have been enough in the day of 


Frederick Douglass — but not 
now. 


* 

THE CHICAGO Defender is 
one of the four big Negro news- 
papers in the U.S. Its influence 
goes far beyond its 63,000 Chi- 
cago and 75,000 national cir- 
culation. For a half-century, it 
has periodically entered the main 
struggles of the Negro people 
with a high-flaming zeal. 

At times also, that flame has 


burned very low. There were 
periods when the paper lost 
prestige, mired in venality, sen- 
sationalism, redbaiting and even 
subservience to some of the an- 
cient enemies of the Negro peo- 
ple’s movement. 


For almost 35 years, it was 
almost the personal organ of its 
founder and publisher, Robert 
Sengstacke Abbott. It had many 
of his quirks and inconsistencies 
—and also his strength in a basic 
concern for the main needs of 
the Negro people, although ex- 
pressed at times in a confused 
way. 


It was Republican in politics 
until the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
era. It battled Garveyism and its 
slogan of “return*to Africa.” It 
fought for jobs and housing for 
Negroes. And from its earliest 
days until the Jynching of Em- 
mett Till, it battled with fury 
against lynching and racist ter- 
ror. 

When Abbott died a “self- 
made millionaire” in 1940, his 
nephew, John Sengstacke took 
over the paper and has run it 
since in much the same vein. 

Last week, “the bess” listened 
with pride as his associates re- 
4ported on the progress in the 
shaping of the new daily. Seng- 
stacke had picked out the Feb. 
6 publication date in order to 
make ‘the event a 15th birthday 


Japanese. An announcement ap-| 


‘ker’s books and articles are trans-' pears that he is working on books 


‘lated into Hungarian, Polish, Rus-;on Pavlov and Freud, and letters, 
‘sian, Czech, French, Italian, Dutch,|of anticipation, asking when the 


‘3 


: 
7 
‘ 
- 
te 


\Japanese, Chinese and German. | 
_|Victor Perlo’s analyses af American 
;economic life are quoted as author- 


ity in international treatises. 
' Harry K. Wells writes a search- 
ing ‘study of American philosophy, 


Scholars thousand of miles across, 


‘“Pragmatism,: and. it is ‘translated: 


emte Reuccion Polich Chinese and 


will appear, come from, 


the seas. 


Truly, the faculty of the Jeffer- 
son School has done much to de- 


velop the best traditions of Ameri-| 
can. ,democratic .thought, and. ta; 


make it a world contribution. 
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present to his eldest son, John 
It. 

“Over the last half-century,’ 
said Sengstacke, “we have be- 
come an institution to which 
citizens of all groups look for an 
authentic interpretation of prob- 
lems and developments on the 
race relations front. Also, we 
have pioneered in the develop- 
ment of the much-neglected Ne- 
gro consumer market. | 

“Although the new daily news- 
paper will carry forward this 
tradition, we shall not be limited 
in either our coverage or our 
distribution by reasons of race 
or color.” :. 


SENGSTACKE has today a 
staff of 15 editorial people, but 
there is a small army handling 
circulation and _ advertising. 
Clearly, the paper had outgrown 
its old quarters in the heart of 
the old Negro ghetto. The shoe 
had been pinching for many 
years as the Defender grew in 
circulation, in plant and in vari- 
ous state editions. And like the 
legendary old woman of the 
shoe, the paper's facilities over- 
flowed into adjoining buildings, 
stores, apartments, sheds, gar- 
ages. 

Part of the new plan calls for 
a expansion program, $1,000,000 
including a new building to be 
constructed within the next three 
years on the same site. | 


The Defender has six other 
weeklies which it publishes in 
Detroit, Louisville, Memphis, 
Gary, New York and in Chicago. 
Realizing that separate editions 
of the main Chicago Defender 
could not compete with local 
Negro papers in these towns, 
Sengstacke turned these editions 
into separate local papers, each 


distinctly different from _ the 


7 other. 


Even so, this national circula- 
tion has been dwindling—especi- 
ally with the competition of nu- 
merous new small-town Negro 
weeklies across the U.S, in re- 
cent years. 


This is party what ied Seng- | 


stacke to the decision to enter 
the Chicago picture much more 
intensively with a local daily 
paper. Chicago's Negro popu- 
lation is growing at a rapid pace. 
At the beginning of 1955, cen- 
sus figures showed 633,000 Ne- 
groes in the city and more Ne- 
groes coming in, mainly from the 
South, at the rate of 28,000 a 
year. The Defender’s pitch to 
advertisers will be based on its 
ability to reach this market on 
a daily basis. ; 

__ This is a sizeable business ven- 
ture,, marking an.advance, against, 
the all-class repression to which 


every segment of the Negro 
population is subjected. Robert 
S. Abbott dreamed of a daily 
paper, but in his days, it was 
still impossible for a Negro to 
secure the financing to make it 
possible. 
* 

TO MOST people, and par- 
ticularly the Negro people, the 
advent of the Daily Defender 
marks progress in the struggle 
for Negro rights, even for those 
who may not agree entirely with 
the Defender’s policies. 

‘Since the first Negro paper, 
Freedom's Journal, was publish- 
ed in 1827, and since Frederick 
Douglass’ North Star during the 
Civil War, the Negro press in 
this country has been primarily 
a weapon of struggle. More con- 

-sistently than even the labor 
press, the Negro newspapers 
have been vigorous crusaders. 
often the only means for inform- 
ing, arousing, leading battles for 
Negro rights. 

Historically, the Negro press 
has grown in periods of intense 
struggle. And it was in 1905 that 
the Chicago Defender was born, 
in the midst of the anti-lych 
struggle which was to give rise 
to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People a few years later. 

A poor printer, Abbott began 
publishing 300 copies of a two- 
cent weekly. In over 50 years, 
it never missed an issue. ae 

The Defender has had to 
battle many attempts to suppress 
it, to stop its circulation especi- 
ally in the South. After World 
War I, more than a dozen De- 
fender circulation agents who 


also acted as reporters - were 
(Continued on Page 14) 


cr a 
Look Whose Picketing 
—His Honor, the Mayor 

OSHAWA, Ontario.—_Well, the 


government is walking this picket 
line of Local 222 of the striking 
UAW-GM workers now in its fourth 
month for 17,000 strikers. 


The Mayor of the town here 
walks the picket line and is ac- 
companied by four of his alder- 
men (city council members to you 
uninformed). 

Who is he, the Mayor? He is 
John Naylor, a trimmer in the North 


|plant who on Dec. 5 was elected 


Mayor of Oshawa. Union leaders 
point to this as a sample that the 


‘townspeople back the demands of 


the 10,000 GM strikers in Oshawa. 


His aldermen are John Brady, 
\Cophas Gay, Albert Walker and 
Cliff Harman, also pickets. 


That’s the government on the 


@*- P49) ‘ 


UAW picket line here.’ 


sail 
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TV Views 


. Nightmares 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S lit- 
tle Sunday nightmares on Chan- 
nel 2. at 9:30 p.m. have been 
getting better. Last October, 
when the program was launched, 
expectations were so high from 
the creator of “The Thirty-Nine 
Steps” that the first offerings dis- 
appointed critics, and I too didn't 
know why we should be given 
such old standbys as the story 


oi the woman who vanished dur- 
ing a Paris exposition. 

My interest was sustained, 
however, by Mr. Hitchcock's per- 
sonal charm, by his disarming 
manner of bearing the indignity 
of having to introduce the tooth- 
paste commercial. No other gen- 
tleman wears so elegantly the 
livery of his sponsor (whom Mr. 
Hitchcock calls his subscriber). 

There have been times when 
I thought some of the plots in 
these mystery stories hinted at 
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a certain restlessness on the part 
of the physically ponderous but 
mentally agile Alfred over his 
role of salesman. In “A Bullet 
for Baldwin,” the story I -saw 
most recently, an over-éxploited 
clerk, played excellently by 
John Qualen, shoots two of his 
employers in an_ investment 
brokerage business to death. 
* 


SUCH SCENES might be 


------- By BEN LEVINE 


scene of American life I can 
recall at the moment is that de- 
lightful Omnibus feature called 
“The Private Life of a Cat.” 

* 

THE FEELING of disaster in 
the midst of prosperity haunts 
even the New -Year prognostica- 
tors, in foreign as well as do- 
mestic affairs. Ed Murrow con- 
ducted a New Year’s sad Sun- 
day summary with five or six 
correspondents about “crises” in 
their foreign beats. The bright 
eyes of these smart newsmen 
were sometimes wet with tears 
for the “blunders” of the State 
Department. One man, for ex- 
ample, shook his head over the 
American “whites only” club he 
said was recently set up in Addis 
Ababa, capital of Ethiopia. 

These newsmen made many 
excellent proposals, such as big- 
ger East-West trade, more ex- 
change visits, an end to colonial- 
ism. They protested that all 
these schemes were being put 
forward in order better to fight 
the Soviet Union, but the dis- 
cussion made it painfully clear 
that it was the Socialist and 
“neutral” world that favored, and 
it was the State Department that 
opposed, the more _ intelligent 
proposals of these intelligent re- 
porters. Whcih shows that a 
dream of peace to these news- 
paper employes is a nightmare 
to their employers. 

* 

SOME TV EMPLOYES, no 
doubt, have accepted their ser- 
vile salesmen position and even 
taken pleasure in their chains. 
When Todsman and Goodson, 
bosses of “What's My Line,” ap- 
peared as guests for the occu- 
pation guessers, John Daly, the 


MC, bowed and scraped before 
these potentates whose enter- 
prise, it was proundly announced, 
was reaching throughout the 
Free World, evento Japan. 

Yet all this incense has failed 
to soothe the troubled minds of 
the capitalist gods. They still see 
nightmares in the future, and 


man, Alfred Thomas. 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
MOSCOW 


Months ago, the Porgy 
and Bess company knew 
that no ordinary welcome 


awaited them in the Soviet 
Union. 


Three weeks ago, when they 
arrived in Leningrad, their man- 
ager, Anatole Heller (who had 
come ahead of them and knew 
how the wind was blowing) 
warned them that this no-ordi- 
nary welcome would in fact be 
No Ordinary Welcome. 

Even so, they—and he—were 
overwhelmed. 

But that was in Leningrad, 
and any Muscovite will tell you 
that Leningrad is away to the 
North of Moscow in such things 
as warmth of welcome. 


In the three days of “rest” 
(the quotes are must) that pre- 
ceded their premiere here they 
were prepared to admit that all 
the warnings they got, plus their 


Members of the Porgy and Bess cast ariving 
the Soviet Union were greeted with flowers and an official welcome. L to R: Meritt 
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ing of somethig deeper and 

more significant in the welcome 

than its unheard-of exuberance. 
* 


CROWDS gather around them 
wherever they go or wait for 
hours on the chance of seeing 
them enter or leave any place. 
I. have never seen crowds quite 
like them: there is plenty of 
cheering, of course, but it is not 
the cheering of. people whe are 
acclaiming lidieiidhed visitors 
or theatrical celebrities. What 
the crowd wants is to catch the 
eye of the visitors, to exchange 
smiles.with them and, if possi- 
ble, shake hands with them. 

And the visitors see to it that 
it IS possible, no matter, how 
rushed they are. 

Of course the fact that, ex- 
cept for two of the singers and 
the two conducters, they are 
all colored people partly explains 
why they stop the show wher- 
ever they go, but that is not 
the main reason. 

In my opinion the main rea- 


considered too nightmarish, but 
the greater nightmare to me, 
and no doubt to millions of 
others, was the harrowing scene 
in which Hitchcock’s over-ex- 
ploited clerk was curtly fired 
alter 21 years of faithful service. 
*Episodes like this are so com- 
mon in the daily life of everyone 
except employers that one can 
call it the Great American Night- 
mare, which has replaced the 
Great American Dream. 

The calmest and most relaxed 
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we 


even in the past. But what may 
be horror to them may be hope 
to the people. 


Armstrong Cork recently spon- 
sored a collection of doctored 


documents called “Nightmare in 
Red,” which David Platt de-- 


scribed so well in the Daily 
Worker. This program was a 
nightmare to Big Business for 


‘it filmed the revolts of the little 


people of Russia in 1905 and 
1917 and, worst horror of all, 
(Continued on Page 14) 


experience in Leningrad, left 
them unprepared for Moscow's 
welcome. 

Here are some of the com- 
ments I heard from them: “Fan- 
tastic!” “Out of this world!” 
“Worth living for!” and not a 
few on the lines of “How are 
we going to get through an- 
other two weeks of this?” 

And usually, after these in- 
itial exclamations there is a sud- 
den drop in the tone of voice 
and some remark or question 
that shows the speaker is think- 
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son is that the people of Lenin- 
grad and Moscow—through no 
fault on this side—have never had 
such a wonderful chance as this 
to express thejr friendship for 
American people of any color. 
And now they have that chance, 
try and stop them taking it. 


However, Jet any white Amer- 
ican company come here bring- 
ing with ‘them anything so es- 
sentially American as Gershwin’s 
music and they will be over- 
whelmed by the same cheering, 
waving, smiling, handshaking 


A Glowing Soviet Welcome 
Greets American Artists 
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at the Leningrad station to begin their tour of 


Smith, Ep Cush- 
(Sovfote) 


crowds every time they are rec- 
ognized in’ the streets, 


THE FIRST comment I 
quoted above—“Fantastic! —was 
made to me by Anatole Heller. 
“It’s been beyond our wildest 
expectations,» he went on, “and, 
believe me, we expected quite 
a lot. 

“But there’s something else I 
want to say that might quite 
easily be overlooked, because its 
not spectacular like these won- 
derful scenes in the streets and 
the ‘curtains weve been get- 
ting. Also it goes so smoothly 
that it’s hardly noticed. 


“What I mean is the planning 
and organization that this visit 
has entailed on our hosts, with 
hundreds of complicated, tech- 
nical details that few people out- 
side the theater world could even 
imagine.” 

I protested that their visit was 
an Event and that naturally the 
people here would take plenty 
of trouble to make it go smocth- 
ly. 
«Ah, ves,” he said, “but it’s 
not merely a matter of superbly 
efficient organization: it is all 
that plus a wonderful thought- 
fulness. That's something more 
precious than planning. These 
people are not just magnificent 
planners; they are perfect hosts.” 

Producer Robert Breen said 
that the company had played 
in 24 different countries in the 
aa two years, but they had 
ooked forward to the Russian 
visit more than to any of the 


(Continued on Page 10) 


By SAMUEL SILLEN 


THE 250th anniversary of K M 
Benjamin Franklin’s birth on ar | arXx 


i 
Studied Be 
January 17, 1706, is being 


Scncved Wie. aanaMe theile af him: “America has sent us many Capital. He read Franklin in the 
RTA : good things, gold, silver, sugar,| collected works edited by the 
the initiative of the World Peace tobacco. indigo, etc.; but you are American historian 
Council. The Council each vear the first philosopher, and indeed | 18386. 
recommends a number of outstand- 


| 
. | In 
ing cultural anniversaries to be 


the first great man of letters for! Capital, Marx notes that 
whom we are beholden to her.” | Frankd : 
celebrated by peace-loving people 
everywhere. Franklin is the third 


1 we olde! in was One of the first econo- 
In Russia Franklin’s influence On mists who saw through the nature 
the radicals of the time was so 
great American so named _ since 
1953, the other two having been 


SO of value. He quotes the American 
strong that the Empress Catherine writer's observation that “Trade in 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Walt 

Whitman. 


found it prudent to keep him from: general being nothing else but the 
visiting the country. ‘exchange of labor for labor, the’ 
| * value of all things is . .. most 

How does this square with the ON THIS anntversary, it is good justly measured by labor.” 
McCarran-myth that the world to recall that the founder of Scien-! Again, in his Value, Price and 
peace movement harps on a “hate tific Socialism, Karl Marx, studied Profit, delivered as an address be- 
America” theme? Franklin's writings and on several-fore the General Congress of the 
In Franklin's own lifetime, Occasions praised his brilliant ob- First International in 1865, Marx. 
spanning nearly the whole of the servations on the nature of man said: “I resort to the example be- 
Eighteenth Century, his many- and society. ; cause it was first used by Benjamin 


sided genius as scientist, states-! “The celebrated Franklin.” as Franklin in hif first essay published 
man, man of letters, was univer- Marx called him in Capital, was a 9 1729 (actually 1729), and en- 
sally hailed. He became the most | penetrating writer on economic titled: A Modest Enquiry into the 
vivid personal symbol of the ad- questions. In 1729, when he was a! Nature and Necessity of a Paper 
vanced thought and abundant young printer of 23, Franklin wrote Currency, where, one of the first, 
energy of revolutionary America.|A Modest Inquiry into the Nature he hit upon the true nature of 

He was warmly greeted in and Necessity of a Paper Cur-| Value.” : | 


France by Voltaire and the Ency- rency. Marx consulted this and! In Capital, Marx also refers to 
@.opedists, forerunners of | 


' the| other works by Franklin during his’ another economic work by Frank- 
Drench Revolution. The English|massive researches in the British lin, Position to be examined con-| 
philosopher David Hume wrote! Museum in preparation for writing ceming -National Wealth. Marx 


Jared Sparks in’ 
| 


|esteemed by~ Marx as a leader of 


n Franklin | 


writes: “It is in this sense that 

Franklin says, ‘war is robbery, 

commerce is generally cheating. ” 
* 


IN STILL another reference 
which shows the scholarly care 
in which he read Franklin, as well 
as..the high opinion he held of his; 
vivid and incisive phrasing, Marx 
wrote: “The use and fabrication’ 
of instruments of Kkabor, although, 
existing in the germ among certain 
species of animals, is specifically 
characteristic of the human labor- 
process, and Franklin therefore de- 
fines man as a tool-making ani- 
mal,” 


\ \\ ' ANS 
NAAN 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


It is thus clear that Marx found Century.” 

in Franklin a searching and stimu-| Was Franklin subversive be- 
lating thinker who was in the van- cause his ideas won the- applause 
guard of his time. Franklin was of the great Communist thinker? 
, Was the German Karl Marx sub- 
the American Revolution in which, versive in his respect for the 
as Marx wrote to Abraham Lin- American ~ Benjamin  Franklialy 
coln, “the idea of one great demo-: ideas? - 

cratic republic had_ first sprung| . It appears that scientific thought 


up, whence the first declaration of) never did need a passport, and 


the Rights of Man was issued, and that the truths of history will not 
the first impulse given to the Euro-| politely adjust themselves to the 
pean Revolution of the Eighteenth dilemmas of Mr. Dulles. 
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Whitman's Following Grows 
In North and South America 


oo 


By JESUS COLON 


The night of the 18th of April, 1887, Walt Whitman, “sick and grown old,” left 
Camden to come to New York and for the last time, pay his annual tribute to the mem- 


ory of President Lincoln. Let us see how 


“All of cultured New York 
listened in religious silence to 
that brilliant informal talk that, 
for its unforseen trills, vibrant 
tones, lyric perfection and olym- 
pic familiarity seemed at times 
like a whisper of stars.” 

This is) how Jose Marti, prose 


JOSE MARTI 


One of the great writers of the 
Americas who introduced Walt 
Whitman to the Latin America 
literary world. | 


writer and poet, and one of the 
great patriots and literary figures 
of the Americas, described that 
historic night. 

For it was Jose Martiss literary 
essay, in form of a letter that he 
wrote to a Mexican paper de- 
scribing that evening, that intro- 
duced Walt Whitman to the His- 

anic literary world. Marti’s ana- 
ais of Whitman as a man, as a 
poet and as a figure of universal 
projections, has not yet been sur- 
passed in Hispanic American let- 
ters. 
* 

THE Nicaraguan Ruben Da- 
rio, without doubt one of the 
greatest lyricepoets in the Span- 
ish language, learned of Whit- 
man for the first time through 
Marti’s Jetter. Dario, born of 
humble parents and grown aris- 
tocrat in manners and _ poetic 
content, who as the author of 


“Azul” (1888) caused a revolu- 
tion in Spanish poetry, the lead- 
er of the “modernista” movement 
in Latin America and Spain, 
wrote a sonnet to Walt Whitman 
inspired by Marti’ writing on 
the gray poet of Camden. 
Thus, even poets with differ- 
ent points of view and opposite 
Opinions in the things that count 
in this world, from that of the 
North American poet, have to 
recognize in-poetry and in prose 
the greatness of Walt Whitman. 
Since Jose Marti’ . presenta- 
tion to the Latin American liter- 
ary world many Latin American 
and Spanish poets have been in- 
fluenced and inspired. by this 
destroyer of poetic metric pris- 
ons, this active pleader for sim- 
plicity, liberty and democracy, 
by this lover of all that is alive. 
One literary phenomena that 
could be noticed in Latin Amer- 
ican observances of the centen- 
ary of “Leaves of Grass,” is that 
it has not only been the liberal 
and progressive publications that 
have taken full notice of this 
event, but the dailies and week- 
lies with the largest circulations 
in each country. Papers dedicat- 
ed literary supplements to Whit- 
‘man and opened their columns 
to liberal and known progressive 
writers who interpreted Walt 
Whitman to the Latin American 


reader in the light of today’s’ 


background and problems. 
* 

IN THE colonial and semi- 
colonial countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, Whitman has been accept- 
ed by the poets, the writers and 


the literate masses. If not accept- ~ 


ed and read directly, he has been 
assimilated as. part of the cul- 
tural tradition through many in- 
terpreters, imitators and follow- 
ers. 

The intellectual circles and 
the masses in general, have been 
conditioned by a revolutionary 
tradition in poetry, in painting, 
and the ‘arts in general, to suc 
an extent that they practically 
forced the great newspapers from 
Novedades and _ Excelsior in 
Mexico City, to El Nacional of 
Caracas, El Telegarfo in Guaya- 
quil and Mercurio in Chile to 
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PABLO NERUDA 


one who was there described the evening: 


dedicate numerous columns and 
special supplements to the Whit- 
man centenary. 

From the Spanish exiles in 
Mexico, to El Siglo in Chile, and 
Propositos in Argentina, the pro- 
gressive publications and organi- 
zations as well in Latin America 
_paid due homage to Whitman 
and his work in the light of the 
times in which we are living. 

x 


THERE ‘have been various in- 
complete translations of Whit- 
man’s poems into the Spanish 
language. The Uruguayan poet 
Armando Vasseur translated 83 
poems and excerpts from “Leaves 
of Grass.” They were printed in 
1912 in Valencia, Spain. Vasseur, 
a poet greatly influenced by 
Whitman, takes liberties with 
titles of poems and meanings 
in poetic passages in Whitman. 
Vasseur also tries to “complete” 
the meaning of some of the poets’ 
poetical passages by the addi- 
tion or subtraction ef adjectives 
and whole verses. So the oldest 
and perhaps the best known 
translations of Whitman is not 


the best. 
(Continucd on Page 10) 
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Born in Chile. A world poet and 


leader in the fight for democra- | 


cy and peace. 


The Dramatic Pageant of American Labor 


LABOR’S UNTOLD STORY. By 


ee te 


York Times pronounced as “un-, Debs... . 


7 


“Give me the making of 
the songs of a nation,” wrote 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun 
250 years ago, “and I care 
not who makes its laws.” 


And while he had something 


there, a song is more of a result 
| than a prime 
mover. Some- 

thing similar 

might be said 


of an ancedote,. 


and some of 
these not only 
sweep across 
a nation, such 
is the eager- 
ness with 
which they are 
tossed from mouth to mouth, 
but leap oceans as well. The 
story is the very ancient and 
basic instrument of ordinary 
people; it belongs to them; they 
shape it to their fancy, and to 
spread it across the land, they 
need no printing press or radio. 

So very often, a light tale be- 
comes a sort of barometer of 
much deeper things, a fanciful 
people’s interpretation of mighty 
tremors that shake the very 
earth. Consider this, for exam- 
ple, which, I am given to under- 
stand, is as current in France and 
China as it is here: 

It would seem that a group 


“of pecple in the Soviet Union 


got together and formed a little 
underground outfit called the 
Capitalist Party. Their program 
was a capitalist USSR, with all 


_ the industry and wealth of the 


Soviet Union in the hands of 
private individuals, and they re- 
cruited. with glowing promises 
of wealth and high living. Two 


| of them set to work on a recruit, 
‘and day and night they filled 
| his-ears with tales of how splen- 
| didly he would live as a factory 
~ owner, with thousands working 


for him and pouring profit into 
his coffers. Finally, considering 


' that thev had dazzled him suff- 
| ciently, they came down to brass 


tacks. 

“How about it?” they de- 
manded. “Will you sign up?” 

Reluctantly, he shook his 
head. 

“But why?” they wanted to 
know. “Haven’t we proven that 
our plan is logical? Haven’t we 
shown you that capitalism is in- 


wm ee ere, 


‘workers’ sit-down strike at Flint.! 


evitable? Haven't we promised 
you sufficient personal reward?” 

“True enough,” he admitted. 
“I can't pick any holes in your 
plans or promises. I just know 
one thing and I stand on it—you 
can't change human nature.” 

* 


I CAN imagine with what zest 
this little tale is told and re- 
told, for in its simple inversion 
is the story of our times; and all 
too often we fail to remember 
and consider.the amazing speed 
with which this current social 
and economic change is taking 
place. It is only just past the 
century mark since young Karl 
Marx contemplated the sleeping 
giant that was the international 
working class, and formulated, 
with his friend Engels, a mani- 
festo for action. A spectre, he 
warned,. was haunting the 
crowned heads of Europe; but 
a hundred years is only a mo- 
ment in the mighty sweep of 
history, and today, instead of 
the spectre, there are almost a 
billion human beings of warm 
flesh and blood. 

To work and struggle in the 
midst of one of the consequen- 
tial changes in the history of 
mankind is, I think, a sort of 
privilege; to understand that 
change and to be able to ob- 
serve it with some degree of 
scientific understanding, . adds 
responsibility to the privilege, 
and often is not without severe 
pain on the part of the observ- 
er. Nevertheless, it is better to 
live that way than in a morass 
of confusion, hopelessness and 
anxiety. 

The more so when one com- 
prehends the process of quanti- 
tative and qualitative change; 
for, as I said, the pace of change 
today has never been matched 
before in human history. When 
our era began, one thousand, 
nine hundred and fifty-six years 
ago, the huge Roman Empire 
was already. in a condition of 
decay and disintegration, but 
more than four centuries were 
to pass before the structure it- 
self toppled. In even more an- 
cient times, such social struc- 
tures as Egypt, for example, ap- 
peared able to maintain them- 
selves for countless centuries in 
a static condition, unchange- 
able; yet even there the slow, 


cumulative . process of change 
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Too often, the history of labor | 


yards, of Gurley Flynn, Gene of Harry Orchard, and the auto’ our country. ) 


was at work. But compared to 
such change, the motion in our 
era is lightning-like. 

* 


IN THIS connection, I al- 
ways feel a great privilege when 
I am able to listen to Dr. W.E. 
B. DuBois and to hear his re- 
collections of this or that inci- 
dent in his own lifetime. Near- 
ing his ninetieth birthday, his 
own experience spans the whole 
era of modern imperialism, the 
rise of the colonial system, the 
bloody flowering of such great 
imperial empires as the British, 
the French, the German and the . 
Japanese, the coming of age of 
the working class, the world- 
wide organization of the unor- _. 
ganized, the organization of the 
first Leninist movements, the 
first whisper of motion that was 
to become the October Revolu- 
tion — and then the growth of 
Socialism and the quick waning 
of the mighty empires of suffer- 
ing and oppression. 

All of it in one lifetime, all of 
it witnessed and recorded by a 
man who is still in the vigor of 
his years, activé, productive and 
still striking forceful blows for 
social justice. Truly, we live in 
an era which is above all else 
the era of change. 

Dr. DuBois has often observ- 
ed that history has a different 
time sense than human beings, 
and -this is worth remembering. 
I have too often heard people, 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Torres Rioseco translated 
about a dozen poems. In 1946 
he translated “When Lilacs Last 
in the Dooryard Bloomed,” 
considered his best. Leon Felipe, 
the Spanish Republican poet, 
translated “Song of Myself,” 
starting this translation with a 
poem of his own, a sort of inter- 
pretation of the poem and of 
Whitman's message to the future 
poets. 

Concha Zardoya translated 
the Selected Works of Walt 
Whitman published by M. Agui- 
lar in 1946. This is the most com- 
plete translation to dete of the 
“works of Walt Whitman in the 
Spanish language. 

Those who have a reading. 
knowledge of the Spanish. lang- 
uage will enjoy “Walt Whitman 
en Hispanoamerica,~ by Fernan- 
do Alegria, without doubt the 
most complete literary study of 
Whitman published in Spanish. 

* 


AT THE end of the last and 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the Latin American poets re- 
sponded to and admired Whit- 
man breaking of the metric 
prison and neo-classic straight- 
jacket that passed as beauty and 
poetic art. The Nicaraguan Ru- | 
ben Dario, the Argentinian Leo- 
poldo Lugones and the Peruvian 
Jose Santos Chocano, who bom- 
bastically divided America be- 
tween Whitman and himself: 


“Walt Whitman has the North; 
but I have the South,” could only 
catch the changes in the form 
but not the content and essence 

of the Whitman message. 

This remained the task of 
others less known poets. To poets 
like Raul G. Tunon. In his “Last 
Poem to _ Stalingrad’* Tunon 
moans that there is not a 
Whitman alive to sing to the 
greatness of that city. Gonzalez 

Tunon, a poet we should know 
more about, in another of his 
poems declared himself to be 
“the grandson of Walt Whit- 
man. : 

It remained to the great Pa-, 
blo Neruda in his “Canto General,” 
to carry the Whitman’s concept 
of liberty, democracy and broth- 
erhood of all the nations and 
races of the world to its great- 
est fullfilment in modern poetry. 

I would not like to close with- 

out writing a few words about 
Pedro Mir, great Negro poet 
born in Santo Domingo of a 
Puerto Rican mother and a 
Cuban father, now living in exile 
in Cuba. He belongs in the dis- 
tinguished group of Hispanic 
American poets who continue to 
expand Whitman democratic 
vistas. 

Pedro Mir, in his “Contracanto 

a Walt Whitman,” makes a 
poetical review of the economic 
and industrial development of 
the United States. Mir changes 
the .Whitman I, transcendental 
and poetically vague, into a tan- 
gible and revolutionary WE- 
Nosotros: 

“Nosotros los ferroviarios 

Nosotros Jos estudiantes 

Nosotros le mimeros 

Nosotros los campesmos 

Nosotros .. .” | 

- Latin America can be justl 
proud of how it-commemorat 
the centenary of “Leaves of 
Grass,” and how their t poets | 
are followirig endl Senitbon devel- : 


oping the Whitman tradition. 
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people will do the best to~ defend 


‘of the Negro people in your coun- 
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try to print as many as we can 


What Poems Do 
Children Like? — 
Dear Editor: 

Some time ago, one of Ben 
Levine's columns told about chil. 
dren reciting the TV commer- 
cials as a kind of song or jingle. 
I was reminded of this when my 
own two youngsters (ages 7 and 
11) did the same. | 

To counter this, I suggested 
we read some real poetry, and 
went to my own meager collec- 
tion for something that would 
interest them. Everything I could 
find was too heavy, or above 
their understanding. 

_ Could you recommend some- 
thing suitable, with a definite 
rhythm? I confess to forgetting 
what appealed to me at that 
age. ... A token ten-dollar for 
the column, which I do appre- 
ciate. 

A BROOKLYN FRIEND. 


* 
Japanese Hears 
Of Lynchings 
Dear Editor: 


portunity to read on the Till mur- 
der case in your paper. \VYe were 


|shocked by lynching of an inno- 
‘cent Negro boy, and from the bot- 


tom of our heart, express our con- 
dolence to his mother. 
Also we were surprised to hear 


the news that Gus Courts ex-presi- 
dent of the NAACP, was shot by 


A few weeks ago, I had an op- 
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| Dear Editor 
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We are glad to print below from our readers whose views do not 
necessarily reflect our own. We hope more of our readers will take 
this as an invitation to write their opinions to this column. We will 


and the number depends on how 


successful they are in keeping their letters short.—The Editors. 


sexual exploitation of women is so 
convenient to men that they will 
not give it u 


the means of communication which 


egitimate commodity up for sale, 
and I don’t mean the most flagrant 


but the pictures of the bodies of 
women. All the advertising, movies, 
television, newspapers, etc., it is 
not surprising that peopie in the 
movement arent going to be af- 
fected. 

I hope you can find space for 
this letter and if possible have 
somebody write an article about 
this. subject because I don’t feel 
competent enough to analyze the 
problem. I feel certain that it is a 


tproblem that many women feel 


keenly about in the progressive 
movement and men _ should be 
made aware of. 
Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE S&S. 
* 


Vote “Yes” or 
Don't Vote 


Dear Sir: MIAMI, Fla. 


I thought you would enjoy read- 
ing the enclosed as it will give you 


an idea of how “democracy” works 


in this state. I visited a cousin of 


mine who lives in that tewn, and} 


he called my attention to this arti- 
cle. That whole county (Broward) 
is saturated with bias, thieving poli- 
ticians and delinquency, but they 
‘are (so they say) against Commu- 
nism, and all for “Freedom.” 


some white men who drove up to 


his store and fired through the 
window. We heard the shooting 


CABillL 
Ringi= TIE 


rl 
Cn 


came after a long drive to run him 
out of business for his anti-segre- 
gation views. 


In addition,- lately, we have 
been informed of a number of) 
lynching cases. 

As you know, today is the 7th 
anniversary of the International 
Human Rights Declaration’s adop- 
tion by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in Paris. We regret 
that recent trends in Japan, too, 
are toward an increase in the num- 
ber of violations of basic human 
rights. Of course, we Japanese 


our human rights. Also, in the 
same spirit, we hope your people 
will produce good successes in de- 
fending human rights, especially 


try. 
Sincerely yours, 
SHINGO SHIBATA 
Fujimi-cho Chiyoda-ku, 
Hosei University, 
Tokyo, Japan 

* 


Bothers Reader 


NEW YORK. 
Gentlemen: 


I am confronted by one aspect 
of male supremacy which, even 
though rarely discussed is preva- 
lent enough in our movement to af- 
fect almost any young woman who 
gets interested and active and 
thereby also gets socially involved. 
I am referring to the behavior of 
men in their personal relations with 
women... . 

Many of my friends have also 
had similar experiences, in camps: 
where progressive people gather 


and at many other places where 


Fast ’ 


We find that the thieving poli- 
ticians on the school board, have 
raised the school taxes FOUR 
TIMES IN THE PAST TWO 
YEARS, and when they permit the 


voters to vote on the increases} 


ONEY THE “YES” VOTES ARE 
COUNTED. Negro and Jew are 
taboo here, the colored people are 
not allowed to even bathe in any 

art of the 20-mile beach, and we 
iss criticism on all sides of the 
failure of the USSR to allow free 
voting. 

Yet THERE IS NO FREE VOT- 
ING HERE. THEY KEPT IT 
UNDER COVER FOR YEARS 
BUT NOW A COURAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER HAS AT LAST 
BROUGHT INTO THE OPEN 
THE FACT THAT YOU HAVE 
TO VOTE “YES” HERE, OR 
ELSE YOU DONT VOTE AT 


Lover of REAL Freedom. 


| ALL. 


(Continued from Page. 9) 
oppressed by the past decade 
in America, remark that nothing, 
of any importance has happened 
during those ten years. But in 
fact, it would require a book of 
considerable size to even list the 
events of prime importance that 
took place just in that period. 

* 

PERHAPS the old saw about 
human nature became so sym- 
bolic because human beings 
never really gave human nature 


| an opportunity to work. There 


was great wisdom in Engels def- 
inition of what we call “history” 
as “pre-history.” 

“Capitalism,” he observed, 
“is the last era in the pre-history 
of man.” And here, in the first 
days of 1956, we have already 
heard a most significant prospos- 
al, in the letter column of The 
New York Times, that the So- 
viet Union and the United States 
of America join in the construc- 
tion of the proposed Egyptian 
dam. It’s true that this is only 
an idea at the moment, but it's 
surprising how human nature in 
certain people can change when 
it-can no longer accomplish its 


men and women meet socially. 
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SPEED TYPIST: Miss Bozena 
Vokurkova, employed by the 
Czechoslovakia News Agency, 
claims to be fastest typist in the 
world, after winning first place 
in competition sponsored by the 
Shorthand Institute in Prague. 
Her record of 554.4 strokes per 
minute with no errors, bettered 
the performance of Lore Alt, 
world champion, who won the 
international competition at Mon- 
te Carlo this year with 544 
strokes per minute. 


Porgy and Bess 


(Continued from Page 8) 
others. Both the welcome a 
the technical collaboration was 


far beyond anything they had | 


hoped for. 


All the cast was enthusiastic | 
about the technical, arrangements | 
in the theatres here, about the | 
Stanislavsky Theatre orchestra | 


that played for them both in 
Leningrad and Moscow, and 
about the ballet and opera per- 
formances they had been able 
to see, “though” (as one of 
them said) “we felt a bit mean, 


because it meant we could give | 


fewer shows here.” 

That is the sad side to the 
story. They could have played 
to crowded houses for months 
and still not satisfied the public 
demand—a demand fostered by 
not one milli-hoo of ballyhoo, 
but certainly intensified by the 
frequent broadcasting of the 
opera, This broadcast, by the 
way, was a fine piece of work; 
it had a long imtroduction in 
Russian and frequent short, in- 
serted commentaries that allow- 
ed millions of listeners to follow 
the story much better. than some 
of the thousands of actual spec- 
tators did. | 

And there is another, greater 
compensation: thanks to TV, it 
can be said that “Porgy and 


Bess” and its company of a hun- 


dred fine Americans who have 
won the hearts of the Soviet 


people have “come to stay.” 


\f 


ANTHOLOGY OF 
ROSENBERG POETRY 


TO BE PUBLISHED 
Sierra Press has undertaken 
the publication of an anthology 


of Rosenberg poetry in the 
United States. 


Poems written during or since 
the campaign, published or un- 


| publiihed. sheuld be pent t 


Island City 4, N. Y. 
” 
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Sierra Press, P. O. Box 96, Long 
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Stevenson 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Stevenson reveals the class, corpor- 
_ate and political ties which still re- 


| negotiation. 


strain him from taking the initia- 
tive for peace and breaking with 
the Dixiecrats. 

* 

ON DOMESTIC, labor and 
farm policy, he comes closer to a 
popular position, but not without 
some serious flaws. On civil liber- 
ties, his latest statement was hig 
clearest one, denouncing govern- 
ment as “the persecutor rather than 
the defender of the innocent” in a 
Chicago speech before the women 
of the American Jewish Congress. 

The dynamics of the campaign 
as well as the unfolding events of 
1956 have their effect, and Stev- 
enson has shown himself as not 
unresponsive to mass demands. In 


nd | the fall of 1953, he too declared 


that “the door to the conference 
room is the door to peace.” __ 
Before reverting to a shabby 
position on Geneva, he did respond 
last April to the public opposition 
to the war in the Formosa Straits 
and at Oberlin College in June 
urged a give-and-take policy on 


In the course of the 1952 cam- 
paign, labor compelfed him to 
change a “moderate” position on 
Taft-Hartley to one of opposition. — 

Who can say what progressive 
changes may be imposed on Steven- 
son by the American electorate 
once he is drawn out into the arena 
of this 1956 political campaign? 
Aloof, enigmatic, fearless and vacil- 
lating, Stevenson is important not 
because he is the best possible 
Democratic candidate but because — 
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he is the most likely one. 
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Don’t Throw Away That Seaweed 


HERE comes Johnny, leaping 

over the rocks and sandcastles 
elling, “Look what I've found! 

Seaweed! Lots of it!” 

“Take that smelly stuff away,” 
you reply, “itll only attract 
the flies.” 

Johnny bursts into tears, and 
won't be pacified until you have 
given him a cent for ice créam. 
And if you did but know, there's 
seaweed in that cone too, which 
he is soon sucking so blissfully! 
It’s the presence of seawood in 
your ice-cream which gives it 
that smooth, creamy texture. 

Or maybe you prefer your sea- 
weed neat—in a. nutritious sea- 
weed salad? You'll have to 
tr.vel far for that, unless you 


have relations in Japan, where: 


today Coca-Cola and chewing 
gum are so much in evidence. 

Even Coca-Cola, though, isn’t 
such a far cry from seaweed. 
That orange soda you have been 
panting for has been well doc- 
tored with seaweed extract, and 
the bread in your lunch-time 
sandwiches could be made of 
seaweed too! a 
ORKNEY ISLANDS 

Just in case all this makes 
you think of devoting your sum- 
mer holidays on the beach to 
gathering seaweed, it might be 
as well to mention that on one 
beach on one of the Orkney Is- 
lands, as much as 10,000 tons 
of it has been deposited in a 
single day. Just a little beyond 
the family’s needs, perhaps. And 
even if you ‘managed to harvest 
your algae, it is a long and te- 
dious process obtaining any of 
the extracts from it, and ‘the 
type vou have collected will 
certainly taste dreadful. 

In 1800, about 4,000 families 
worked in the Orkneys produc- 
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HIGH STYLE FO JUNIORS 

Popular version of the high 
Empire waist for the coke crowd. 
Pattern No. 8150 comes in sizes 
11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 18. Send 35 
cents in coin, your name, address, 
pattern number and size to Fed- 
erated Press, 1150 Avenue of the 


Americas, New York 36, N. Y. * 


The latest issue of our pattém 
Magazine contains dozens more 
smart, easy to sew styles for all 
ages. Send 25 cents for your 
copy of the spring-summer ‘56 
issue. 
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ing kelp, the ash from seaweed, 
which was used first as a source 
of soda for glass, and then for 
iodine. Both these industries died 
out in Great Britain, however, 
because in each of them only 
one product was being manufac- 
tured from the seaweed, and 
cheaper sources were found. 

There must be few diseases 
that somewhere in the world 
have not been treated with sea- 
weed. A Chinese medical book 
of 1,200 years ago gives some 
seaweed prescriptions for the 
treatment of abscesses. It has 
made a comeback in contempor- 
ary medicine, and the use of a 
wool made from seaweed extract 
is one of the latest things in brain 
surgery. A similar extract is used 
as an internal bandage: it has 
special value, because it obviates 
the need to take stitches out after 
an internal operation—where this 
bandage is used, it simply dis- 
solves: slowly. 


USED IN INDUSTRY 

Fresh industrial uses for sea- 
weed products are being found 
all the time—from their addition 
to shaving creams to their use in 
improvement of electric-welding 
processes. 


Seaweed chemicals are also 
popular as a dressing for fabrics 
and for the manufacture of fire- 
proof theatre curtains. If pres- 
ent experiments are successful, 
women may be matching their 
husband’s’ groundnut suits with 
seaweed dresses—which will have 
the additional advantage that 
they can't catch fire. 

Just as fascinating are the pos- 
sibilities of seaweed as a food, 
both for animals and ourselves. 


In areas where the animals diet 


is deficient in iodine—with the 
risk of goitres which that implies 
—seaweed is invaluable. 

The peoples of China and 
Japan have been eating seaweed 
for centuries, and at present in 
Japan there are 16,000 acres 
used for cultivating it. Most of 
this makes its way into.soups and 
salads. 

So next time Johnny a>penrrs 
proud! dragging a pile of smelly 
seaweed, tal< another look at it. 
It might have been a suit or a 
salad—and the scientists haven't 
thought of half its possible uses 
yet. 
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Two Women of Africa 
Working for Freedom 


1 
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BY RAY WATERMAN 
Two African women 


stayed with me recently and 
I want to tell the world 
about them. For three weeks 


, we lived together and talked our 


heads off; what they taught me 
I could not have learned from 
books. - 

One was Lilian Ngoyi of Jo- 
hannesburg, mother of three 
children; the other Dora Ta- 
mana of Cape Town, mother of 
12. Both leading members of 
the African national moveinent, 
they were delegates to the 
World Congress of Mothers in 
Switzerland, and from there 
toured China, the Soviet Union 
arid East Germany. 

Lilian owas an_ attractive 
woman of proud and graceful 
carriage, an infectious laugh 
and a rich, warm voice. Dora's 
face was strong and patient, her 
voice gentle. Both women were 
inspired by their journey, by the 
living evidence that bacleved 
people can break their chains 
and build their lives anew, and 
by the warmth of their welcome 
everywhere. Lilian said: 

“When I came on to the plat- 
form at a women's meeting in 
East Germany, all the people 
rose and clapped for 10 minutes. 
I thought there must be a mis- 
take; perhaps they think we are 
professional women; educated 
women. But it was for us, black 
women. : 

“That night in bed I remem- 
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African women deiy itmcrow laws by occupying railroad coach 


reserved for “whites only.” 
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Children’s Teeth Helped b 


7 By Federated Press 


| 


MANY communities across the 
country have been faced with 
decisions as to whether or not 
to introduce fluorides into the 


' drinking water supply as a safe- 


, 


| 


| 


guard for the teeth of young 
people. Until a few weeks ago 
there might have been room for 
debate, but now there seems lit- 
tle to justify further’ delay in 
adding fluorides. to water sup- 
plies deficient in them. 

Fluorides, it should be point- 

ed out, are salts of the element 
fluorine, which belongs to the 
-same chemical family as chlo- 
rine, iodine and bromine. Just 
as the most common chlorine 
salt is sodium chloride (table 
salt), so the most common fluo- 
ride, and the one used in water, 
is sodium fluoride. 

The development — which 
boosts the stock of fluorides so 
sharply is the announcement of 
a recent 10-year test conducted 
in two cities of New York’s 
Hudson River valley, Newburgh 
and Kingston. Both towns have 
populations of about 30,000 and 
both had fluoride-deficient drink- 
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bered the film where Charlie 
Chaplin helped a lame girl tz 
walk. He kept urging her, and 
at last she took one step, then 
another, and she cried: ‘I am 
walking, I am walking!’ And it 
flashed on me — I am alive, a 
human being, I am not inferior, 
I will never be inferior again!” 
* 


SIX OF Dora’s children died 


in infancy of. starvation; bitter 


poverty had broken her health, 
but not her will to shape a better 
life tor her people. 

“In 1948, the told me, “I 
heard that in the Soviet Union 
mothers can leave their children 
in a creche. I say to my people: 
‘You,have to leave tiny children 
in the care of older ones who 
need a mother’s care themselves. 
Sometimes you come home and 
find a child burned; sometimes 
the bit of bread left for all has 
been eaten by the biggest, and 
the little ones are crying from 
hunger. 

“At first we made a creche 
for 17 babies in my shanty house. 
Now I am glad to say, through 
the efforts of black and white 
together, a proper creche has 
been built for 200 children.” 

Lilian said passionately: “Eu- 
ropean women do nothing for 
their homes, nothing for their 
children. We are-the mothers of 
the European children. We love 
them and they love us until one 
day, when we say’ Come and 
kiss Nanny, the child runs. from 
us and savs, ‘Mummy says youre 
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ing water. Ten years ago, in 
1945, a test was inaugurated to 
see whether fluorine (1) actually 
prevented tooth. decay and (2) 
was otherwise medically safe. 
The answers to both questions 
appear to be a definite yes. 

To conduct the test, the New 
York State Health Dept. intro- 
duced enough sodium fluoride 
into Newburgh’s drinking water 
to bring the fluoride content up 
to one part in a million. Kings- 
ton was used as a control, with 
no fluorides being introduced 
there. 

* 


NOW the results: 

Newburgh children aged 6 to 
9—who had been drinking fluo- 
ridated water all of their lives— 
were found to have 58 percent 
fewer cavities than Kingston 
children in the same age group. 

For children aged 10-12 who 
had been living in Newburgh 
all of their lives and drinking 
the treated water since infancv, 
the cavity rate was 52 percent 
lower than for Kingston young- 
sters in the same age range. 

For 13-14-year olds, the cav- 
ity rate in Newburgh was 48 
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Fluoride 


percent lower than in Kingston. 

For 16-years-olds, the cavity 

rate was 41 percent lower. 
Obviously, there can be no 


doubt about the value of tooth 


protection afforded by fluorida- 
tion. But how about the effect 
of this “unnatural substance” on 
the general health of those who 
get it day in, day out in drink- 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Young African Girl 


full of disease, you stink.’ Would 
they let us cook for them and 
care for their babies if that was 
true?” 

a 

“TELL ME about the Reset- 
tlement Act. Lilian. Is it true 
that Sofiatown was demolished 
because it was a slum and the 
people were moved to better ac- 
commodation?” 

“It is a lie. Sofiatown was de- 
molished because it was too near 
the white people. Africans who 
slaved for years had built beau- 
tiful homes there, some. with 
pantries and bathrooms. Women 
from all the democratic organi- 
zations joined in a protest move- 
ment against the Act. The pro- 
test was so strong it needed 2.- 
000 armed police to force the 
people to go. If people were 
offered better homes would the 
police have to move them? 

They were sent to Meadow- 
lands, far from their work, to 
houses like matchboxes with the 
wind blowing through them. 
And the good homes in Sofia- 
town were demolished under po- 
lice guard. This is one of the 
most disgraceful things that 
happened in South Africa.” | 

* 

SHE GAVE me a vivid com- 

entary on the Bantu Educa- 
tion Act. 

“It is designed to keep Afri- 
can children in an inferior posi- 
tion. Before they had five hours 
education a day; now, only two- 
and-a-half hours, during which 
they must clean the schoo]! At 
the end of this schooling a man 


- will come from the Native Af- 


fairs Department. To one child 
he will say ‘You must be a 
gardener, to another ‘You must 
scrub’—and so on. 

“I say to our people, are we 
fowls? Fowls belong to . those 
who own them, who decide this 
one is for slaughter, that one 
may stay living. We say no to 
Bantu. Education. We are not 
fowls. 

“On the day the new syllabus 
came into force, many women 
were arrested for leading dem- 
onstrations with banners saying 
‘No Bantu Education!’ But we 


| shall continue to oppose it until 


we get the same education as 
white people.” 


ALL THEIR stories illustrat- 


‘ed the growing strength of the 


African National Congress, 
which. on specific issues unites 
with other democratic organiza- 
tions against the harsh laws 
which. oppress all non-Euro- 
peans. 

Their accounts of these cam- 
paigns were sometimes hilarious, 
When the women of Witwaiers- 
rand (Johannesburg) won a 
rents battle, a great feast was 
held at which an ox was roasted 
and merrymaking went on well 
into the night. | 

When Lilian and five friends 
in 1953, as an act of defiance 
against the segregation laws, en- 
tered the white section of their 
Post Office, they drafted a tele- 
pram to Malan demanding the 
repeal of the unjust laws; “. . . 
if not, remember what happened 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Hank Number One on Our ‘Hall’ Ballot 
Socialism and World Sports Prowess 


THE ANNUAL Hall of Fame ballot is with us—all 
10-year or over members of the Baseball Writers are eligi- 
ble for this vote—and we might as well continue the 


munism” made for mediocrity in- 
stead of stardom. 

The Czechs had other ideas 
on the mater, They were sorry 
their hockey stars followed the 
lead of big time tennis star Jaro- 
slav Drobny, but said it was 
much more important for a coun- 
try to have MORE ice hockey 
rinks and MORE youngsters 

laying hockey than even to 
Cos a crack championship for- 
ward line, nice as the latter is 
to have. | 

With one year of the depar- 
ture of the name stars from the 
scene it was estimated that three 
times more Czech hockey teams 
existed than ever before. In 


Czechoslovakia they had the 
ueer notion that these new 
ousands getting the opportun- 

ity to play was more important 

than the eccentricities of a few 
individual stars who found it 
hard to adjust to a change and 
went for the waving of the buck. 

And they confidently foresaw 

that with so many more young 

Czechs on skates than ever be- 

fore, it could only be a question 

of time before more champion- 
ship players than ever before 
woul start to come up. 

That 8-0 score for the visiting 
Czech team in West Germany 
last January, and the respect 
with which the Czechs are held 


The Worker Sports_ 


in the forthcoming Olympie 


hockey competition, - are F eae 
fair indications that the Czechs 
have bounced back strong on the 
ice hockey team. The “death 
blow” was the beginning of new 
life on a much more solid foun- 
dation, 

Add to this little example such 
things as the startling sports 
prowess of the Soviet Union, @ © 
country which was nothing at 
all in sports under the old re- 
gime, the surge of little Hun- 
gary into a record busting Olym- 
pic third and the only — 

conclusion on the world sport 
scene is that socialism must be 
pretty good for sports. 


ner 


habit of filling it out in public, though it gets us into bit- 


ter arguments about omissions. Our number one candi- J 7 N rth : 
didate of last year, Joe DiMag- ‘ osep | 0 Ln 


= 
gio, was voted in with an end Rodney En Route 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL 


LIBERTIES 


to the foolishness of making the 
peerless one wait. (Dazzy Vance 
and Ted Lyons of our 1955 list 
also made the necessary appear- 
ance-on three quarters of the 
ballots). Our number two can- 
didate, Hank Greenberg, didn’t 
get in, though he picked up some 
ground, and he fills our number 
one space this year. 

Here, after all, is the man 
who along with Jimmy ~ Foxx 
(long in the Hall) came closest to 
the immortal Babe’s home run 
mark of 60, and shares the rec- 
ord of 58 for righthanded hitters. 
Nor was big Hank just a home 
run slugger. He was also a con- 
sistent high average socker, led 
the league by goodly margin in 
runs batted in four timés, and 
was the high octane power be- 
hind . Detroit's three 
flags. He had just about hit his 
peak at the age of 30 when he 
became the second big league 
player to volunteer for duty in 
World War Two (Hugh Mul- 
cahy.of the Phils was the first). 
When he came back from the 
Far East theatre in 1945 he 
promptly clouted the Tigers into 
the flag with one of the more 
dramatic grand slams of all time. 
Big Hank compiled a clutch .323 
in World Series play, not too 
much off his sensational lifetime 
average. 

The man most definitely be- 
longs. 

In addition to’ Hank, we will 
briefly repeat last year’s vote for 
the following: 

Hack Wilson, the prodigious 
sawed off slugger who still holds 
all records for knocking over 
runs in one season, and despite 
the memories of hina as_per- 
sonally erratic, was a good cen- 
terfielder too. Hack also holds 
the N. L. record for home runs 
with 56. 

Eddie Roush, a marvellous 
centerfielder of an earlier day 
who also hit way over .300 for 
11 straight years (nor do I hold 
against him the fact that he was 
a determined enough fighter for 
what he was worth to make a 
holdout stick for an entire sea- 
son in a gallant lone fight against 
the magnates). 

(Chuck Klein, whose staggering 
hitting statistics are regularly 
called to my attention by bitter 
Philly fans, with the note “what 
does a fellow have to do .: .” 
and “if he played in New York.” 

Lefty Vernon Gomez, big win- 
ner who never lost a World Se- 
ries game, and one who if he had 
— in some other city would 
lave someone saying “if he had 
pitched in New York. .. .” 

Max Carey, long time, fleet, 
hard hitting outfielder who was 
the league’s definitive base run- 
ner. | 

We will leave the other spaces 
blank on the ten space ballot. 
Have to wait a bit after these 
tili such as Feller, Williams, 
Musial and Robinson of the cur- 
rents, and Satchel Paige of the 
oldtimers. 

If anyone wonders why the 
name of the great Paige is 
omitted from my vote this year, 


of The Worker.—The Editors. 
. . a 


En route to Idlewild to catch 
his plane for Europe, sports 
editor Lester Rodney handed 
us the sports material on _ this 
page. Next week, he said, I'll 
send you something from Italy. 
So don’t miss next week's issue 


modern. 


the reason is the rules for the 
elections, which now stipulate 
that a player must be retired 
from the big leagues for five 
years, and he wont be eligible 
under this dubious rule for an- 
other two. At that time, having 
finally pitched in the majors, 
Paige will be technically eligible. 
The greatest pitcher of his time 
was jimcroOwed out of decades 
of stardom in our national past- 
time, and in his forties gave just 
a glimpse at what the big leagues 


had missed. I voted for him in 


1951, and the appearance of his 
name on the tabulation, even 
with one vote, stirred comment. 
Since then many writers have 


— the opinion that Paige — 


belongs in the Hall. 
* 


ONE UNITED GERMAN 
team will participate in the 
Winter Olympic Games at Cor- 
tina D’Ampezzo this month, a 
tremendously important story 
showing once again how sports, 
as with co-existence in the 1952 
Olympics, as with integration in 
big a, baseball, can often 
be a harbinger of things to 


come. 


The ice hockey team is liable 
to be better than last year's 
West German team. A year ago 
there was an item from West 
Germany: “Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen, Germany, Jan. 1 — The 
Czechoslovakian ice hockey 
team easily downed the West 
German National team, 8-0, to- 
day before a New Years Day 
crowd of 12,000 in Olympic 


Stadium.” 


This was interesting as another 
example of the sports competi- 
tion between “east” and “west” 
which has been going on for 
years in Europe whether the 
New York Daily News and Jour- 
nal-American liked it or not. It 
was interesting as a hockey score, 
since 8-0 is very decisive margin. 
The Czechs must have been hot 
enough to melt the ice, and must 
be a club to contend with in the 
forthcoming Olympics. 


Which . in. turn leads us back to 
1949, when Czechoslovakia had 
a crack European championship 
ice hockey team. Then the trio 
which made up its terrific for- 
ward line decided it didn’t want 
to play for the new peoples’ re- 
gime in Czechoslovakia which 


put that country on the road to 


socialism. (In the corny lan; 


guage of the cold warriors, they 


“chose freedom,” which is one 
heck of a way to describe desert- 
ing your own country for mate- 
rial gain.) 

At that time, the defection 
was called the “death blow” of 
Czechoslovakia as a_ hockey 
power, an example of how “com- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


introduced the slot-machine for 
the customers. 


I know Monte Carlo from the 
movies, as you do, and you re- 
member the guests wearing tux- 
edos and evening gowns and the 
croupiers, trim gentlemen with 
low blood pressure who look, 
generally like Cary Grant. Oc- 
casionally, as you remember, the 
erring scion of a great family 


on the descending scale, stakes |& 


his last ten thousand francs on 
the turn of the wheel. It stops at 
the wrong place, he smiles wan- 
y and goes out on the balcony 
under the Mediterranean stars to 
blow his brains out. All this is 
supposed to distinguish Monte 
Carlo from any gambling joint 
in the U. S. A. which cops oc- 
casionally raid around election 
time. 
* 

NOW, the fuss that is made 
over this coming merger of the 
Kellys and the Monacos has al- 
ready taken more space than the 


merger of the AFL-CIO. And 


for what? For a prince who can’t 
lay bricks, like Mrs. Kelly’s hus- 
band, or act like Mrs. Kelly’s 
daughter, or write plays like 
Mrs. Kelly's brother-in-law, or 
row a boat like Mrs. Kelly’s son, 
or for that matter, like her old 
man himself. Nothing whatso- 
ever distinguishes the prince, so 
far as I can see, aside from the 
fact that he inherited a title. 


That bothers me, this preoccu- 
pation with titles. It troubles me 
when the newspapers were filled 
with romance of Meg and Peter; 
it disturbs me even more when 
one of the principals is our darl- 
ing Grace. 

And while we're on the mat- 
ter of pedigrees; we know how 
kings and emperors and king- 
lets are made. Prince Rainier, 
the books tell us authoritatively, 
derives from a line of pirates 
named Grimaldi whe operated 
under the black flag with the 
skull and bones, cho tail a for- 
tune in the 16th Century rob- 
bing unwary shippers. 

* 


SO WHY the rejoicing that 
Grace Kelly is marrying a prince? 
It seems to me that much about 
Mrs. Kelly's standard of values 
can stand some scrutiny. This 
sort of thing belongs to the time 
when folk were told that Jack 
could climb a beanstalk into the 
skies where a giant lived who 
said he could smell the blood of 
an Englishman; to the day when 
the citizenry ‘could be _ hood- 
winked into believing that the 


Emperor and God has establishe. 
ed an indissoluble partnership. 


No, Mrs. Kelly, there is noth- 
ing in a royal corpuscle that the 
Kelly blood doesn’t have. 

On the record alone, I think 
that the Prince has gotten the 
best of the bargain by far. No 
wonder the bells are chiming in 
Monaco and the royal flags are 
spanking in the breeze. All this 


is good for the roulette and slot- 


machine business. 


It would have made much 


® Flynn in Jail a Year 
® Carl Ross Freed 


A YEAR AGO last Wednes- 
day Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and 
11 leaders of the Communist 
Party, co-defendants in the sec- 
ond New York Smith Act trial 

a were ordered 

‘ to jail to begin 
serving terms 
on the frame- 
up charge of 
“ce onspiracy.” 
Three years 
ago this month, 
they were con- 
victed by a 
Federal jury 


ee in Foley. 


Square, but remained free on 
appeal. 

For the first time in all these 
years, a movement to grant am- 
nesty to the 16 Smith Act vic- 
tims, now in jail, is underway— 
begun last month with an am- 
nesty petition to President Eis- 
enhower, signed by Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and a group of 
45 prominent liberals. 

x 

CARL ROSS, Communist 
leader, returned to his home in 
Minneapolis, after his release 
from McNeill’s Island Peniten- 
tiary a week ago. Ross served 
a two-year sentence after his 
arrest with political refugee 
Robert Thompson in August 
1953, whom he was accused of 
“harboring.” Sid Stein, arrested 
with him, is in jail in $125,000 
bail, awaiting trial under the 
Smith Act, and serving a three- 
year term on the same charge 
of “harboring.” 

* 

SENATOR Eastland continued 

a smear probe of the press, sum- 


moning witnesses to prove that 


the news’ is slanted by alleged 
Communist writers. With the 


witchhunt directed mainly at 
present and former employes of 
the N. Y. Times that newspaper 
charged the committee with try- 
ing to attacking it for its stand 
against segregation and McCar- 
thyism. The hearing was ad- 
journed after several days, but 
not permanently dropped. 
* 


DAVID KATZ, one of the 
defendants in the Ohio Smith 
Act trial, won a directed verdict 
of acquittal, from Federal Judge 
Charles J. McNamee. The gov- 
ernment had produced dnly one 
informer against Katz who tes- 
tified. only that he had been 
present at a meeting. Katz 
stressed that all ten defendants, 
among whom is his wife, Frieda 
Zucker Katz, were as innocent 
as he is, and said he will con- 
tinue to aid their defense. 

* » 

WILLIAM KAMIN, former 
Harvard University sociologist 
was acquitted of contempt o 
Congress charges, growing out 
of his appearance before the Mc- 
Carthy witchhunt committee in 

1954. Federal Judge Bailey Al- 
drich, in Boston, ruled that the 
committee had no power to “in- 
vestigate the general subject of 
communism.” Kamin had been 
asked whether he knew any 


Communists in defense plants. 
* 


ALSO DROPPED was the 
perjury conviction of Louis 
Weinstock, former president of 
the AFL Painters’ Union. The 
Subversive Activities Control 
Board charged him with perjury 
in testimony given in 1953; a 
Federal Jury it out the con- 
viction. Weinstock is currently 


serving a three-year term under 
the Smith Act. 


Setback in the Middle East 


(Continued from Page 35) 


: ark against the Soviet 
sarap woman serving the na-|be no differences on the need for 
tional interests of their own peo- 
ples. Nor were they helping the 
cause of peace. The need of the 
hour is a strong initiative of all 
Big Four powers to bring a lasting 
peace in the Middle East. 
The Liberal, pro-Zionist maga- 
zine “The Nation” indicates this 
need (in its Jan. 7 issue): 


—, 


of viewpoint on aspects of the 
Middle East crisis. But there can 


peace and the need for Big Four 
action to get such peace. 


Albuquerque 
(Continued from Page 4) 
tion whatsoever, regardless of how 


“On the question of the Middle remote it might be, of any union 


East,” the Nation says, “we recog- 
nize the Soviet Union’s legitimate 
concern with an area which the 
West is attempting to incorporate 
into its military defense structure. 
At the same time we cannot agree) .: aie 
that arming of the Arab states smn peogroserves 

i i ace. Rather : 
i a oe ppt besseccre" cal movements, such as meetings 
by the major powers to encourage 
direct peace negotiations between 
the Arab nations and Israel.” 
It is obvious as the above state- 
ment shows there are differences 


or political nature. I was to report 
back to the FBI in Albuquerque.” 
* 


IN ADDITION to keeping the 
FBI informed on _ activities of 
Communists, trade unionists and 
in Albuquerque, 
Owens said he reported on politi- 


of Labor’s League for Political 
Action. He said he reported on 
“persons with liberal views.” 
“The Communists wouldnt 
touch me with a 10-foot pole now,” 


more sense, I believe, if Rainier 
III had said, “Just think, me the 
son of princes, marrying into the 


Kellys.” : 


Owens declared. 

He said FBI agents paid him 
approximately $3,000 in the last 
two years “for various informa- 
tion.” : 
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© Union Has Atomic Plan | 
¢ Fisher Strike Pending 


THE OIL, Chemical 
- Atomic Workers Union has sub- 
— to Congress a compre- 
| ve 10-point plan for the 
— use of atomic ener ay. 
e OCAW plan oo to the 
oint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, is regarded 
as a significant labor initiative 


on the vital “atoms-for-peace” 
issue. 
* 


AFL-CIO president George 
Meany criticized Secretary of 


A ire Benson for “his cal- 
ted campaign, to alibi the 
ailure of his own farm pro- 


gram and blame sagging agri- 
cultural prices and incomes on 
a convenient scapegoat—the city 
workers.” 
. * 
THE MACHINISTS union 
_ into 1956 with almost 900,- 
members, IAM secretary- 
treasurer Eric Peterson revealed. 
In 1955 the union chartered 68 
new lodges and 3 new districts: 
This makes a total of 1,981 
lodges and 165 districts—an all- 
time high for the Machinists. 
* 


ABOUT 4,200 STRIKES oc- 
curred in 1955, according to the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor. In the 
ame period, over 250,000 col- 
ective bargaining agreements 
were signed without strikes. 
The 4,200 strikes were a 20 
= rise over 1954, but a 


percent drop from the record 
year, 1952. 


* 

STRIKE ACTION is pend- 
ing at Fisher No. 2 plant in 
Flint, Mich. over grievances 
that. General Motors is stalling 
on. The union says that man- 
agement is doing nothing to 
settle these workers’ beefs, and 
warns it will strike if there isn’t 
a change. ; 

TEN THOUSAND plumbers 


% 


in New York and Long Island 
won a 80 cent hourly pay in- 
crease in a new contract which 
is the first area-wide uniform 
agreement in the trade.  Previ- 
ously, there were five separate 
pacts with different groups of 
ore. The wagé increases 
will be paid in three instalments: 
now, next July, and on Jan. 3, 
1957. 
* 

MERGER of all federal gov- 
emment employes unions into 
a single united organization has 
been called for by William C. 
Doherty, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Car- 
riers. Doherty is a vice-presi- 
dent of AFL-CIO as well. Such 
a united organization would con- 
siderably strengthen organizing 
and negotiating opportunities. 

* 


A JOINT AFL-CIO Flood 
Relief Committee has been or- 
— in California to provide 

ancial and other aid to flood 
victims in Northern California. 
The 3,000 AFL and CIO unions 
in the state have been asked for 
contributions, to be turned -over 
to the American Red Cross. 

* 

ACCORDING to the U.S. 
Labor Dept., some 2,750,000 
workers will be getting wage 
increases in 1956 based on pro- 
visions in contracts signed in 


1955. 


THE WEEKIiN WORLD AFFAIRS 


° China Protests Plane Flights 
° Tito Backs Egypt 


CHINA HAS protested against 
the flight of two U. S. military 
planes over Manchurian terri- 
tory. Earlier China charged that 
U. S. negotiators were stalling 
in the Geneva talks between the 
two governments. China had 
urged higher level talks but this 
has been turned down by the 
_ U. S. Government. 

* 

PRESIDENT TITO of Yugo- 
slavia declared that the Egyptian 
government is seeking Middle 
East peace and does not want to 
line up in the cold war. Tito said 
that Cairo was not threatening 
anyone and indicated that the 
western powers were trying to 
use the middle east countries as 
pawns. 


has revealed that an intelligence 
agent of the Chiang Kai-shek re- 
gime was responsible for sabo- 
taging the passenger plane Kash- 
mir Princess which caused the 
death of 11 Chinese en route to 
Bandung fo rthe Asian-African 
conference. Chinese intelligence 
operates together with _intelli- 
gence of the U. S. armed forces 
on Formosa. 
* 

AT LEAST 100 Algerians 
were killed in new clashes with 
“French colonial troops. Protest 
action was spreading throughout 
Algeria against the delay in 
granting Algeria independence. 
The French authorities barred 


the Algerians from voting in the 
last election thus disproving the 
contention that Algeria is a part 
of France. 
* 

BRITAIN IS flying 1,600 pa- 
ratroopers to Cyprus in order to 
bolster its efforts to maintain 


_ control over Middle East coun- 


tries seeking to oust all foreign 
domination. Primarily the move 
is intended to bolster the British 
puppet king of Jordan 20 year 
old Hussein. The British finance 
and officer the Jordanian Arab 
Legion which massacred Jordan- 
ians demonstrating against U.S. 
and British pressure that they 
join the Baghdad pact. 
x 


SECRETARY of State Dulles 
will visit India in March. Thus 
followed renewed protests by In- 
dian newspapers against the con- 
tinued support by the State De- 
partment of Portugal’s grasp of 
Indian territory at Goa. Mean- 
while Prime Minister Nehru in- 
dicated that press reports in 
U. S. papers that he was dis- 
pleased by the speeches of Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev’ were 
false. Nehru said the speeches 
delighted him and the whole 
country. 

: * 

CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 
of West Germany received the 
new Soviet ambassador to Bonn 


Valerian A. Zorin. The exchange | 


of ambassadors between the So- 
viet Union and West Germany 
spurred negotiations on increas- 
ed trade and cultural contact be- 
tween the two. | 

THE SOVIET UNION has 
announced it will evacuate its 
military base in Finland at Por- 
kala on Jan. 20. This will be 
39 years before it was required 
to do so under the 50-year lease 
agreed on at the armistice treaty 
in 1944, 


Westinghouse 

(Continued from Page 2) 
Senators left. And a few weeks 
later two gee policemen, at- 
tached to the Mellons’ Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., dragged a young miner 
into their barracks. 

It took three hours to beat John 
Barkoski to death. They beat him 
until their steel poker was -bent 
double and the blood gushed from 
his ears. They beat him after a 
company doctor said the man had 
been beaten enough. And the body 
was so mangled that the district at- 


| 


murder” he had ever investigated. 

There was such an outcry that 

the two cops went to prison for 

a very short time. But no indict- 

ment was brought against Mellon. 
* 


YOUNG Price was also getting 
a lesson in contract-breaking in 
those early years. For the Mellons 
broke their signed contracts with 
the United Mine Workers in 1925 
and opened “non-union.” They did 
not deny the _ contract-break- 
ing. It was done to get lower labor 
costs old Dick told the Senate com- 
mittee. : 

The Mellons had to yield to the 
unions in the 1930s. The mines 
were organized first. And a few 
years Judge Mellon’s open shop 
system went down to defeat in the 
Texas oil refineries, the Pittsbugh 
steel mills, the great aluminum 
plants and in Westinghouse itself. 

That was a joyous day for the 
Westinghouse workers nearly 20 
years ago. There was rejoicing in 
the big electrical plants all over the 
land. But none were so happy as 
the workers in the giant headquart- 
ers plant in East Pittsburgh, where 
the company began. 

Many of the victorious men and 
women in East Pittsburgh were vet- 
erans of the lost strike of 1916, 
when hundreds of men and wo-} 
men were beaten and scalded with 
streams of hot water, and many 
others were jailed. 

* 


BUT it was a sad day for the 
Mellons. Judge Mellon's policies 
had to be shelved for a time. The 
workers enthusiasm was too much 
for them in the rest of the 30s, 
and the war years that followed. 
So the bosses bided their time. 

They bided their time until the 
war was over. Then president 
Gwilym Price declared a new war— 
on the UE, which was then the sole 
bargaining agent. | 

The ’46 strike lasted four months. 
And Price took a bad licking. He 
held out longer than his rival, Gen- 
eral Electric. But that just made! 
the licking worse. | 

Now the candidate for the title 
of America’s Number One strike- 
breaker is trying again. And he has 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers as well as the Mellon in- 
terest behind him. But he can be 
licked again, as he was licked in 
1946. And Westinghouse workers 
are saying that Tony Tarlock shall 
not have died in vain. 


Seil Bank 
(Continued from Page 2) 

on the day following the Presi- 
dent’s message, talked of a “one 
billion dollar plus program.” 

But what the farmers need now 
is an increase in farm income 1) 
1956. : | 
The conservation reserve pro-| 
gram would take additional acre- 
age out of production, over and_ 
above the acreage reserve pro-- 
gram, to be devoted to forage, | 
trees, ponds or reservoirs. For this. 
the farmer woula be paid an, as) 
yet unspecified, amount per acre. 

Benson declared that he could 
give no “hard and fast’ estimate | 
‘of how much the soil bank “will 
improve prices and incomes.” | 
The. President urged Congress 


' 


'to delete from existing law a pro- 
vision that the surplus farm pro- 
ducts could be disposed of only: 
to “friendly” nations. This was} 
probably occasioned by the fact | 
that with a sale of 2,000,000 


pounds this week, Canada has now 


butter to the socialist countries. | 
Canada is expected to have a sur-) 
plus of 60,000,000 additional 
pounds of butter when the: new} 
butter season begins about May l. 


torney said it was the most “brutal ‘Treasury official, wanted him to 


jlor was questioned by a grand jury 


Oklahoma, Rivoli 


sold nearly 10,000,000 pounds: of; COUNTY 


(Continued from Page 4) 


desk in 1947. | 
BUT in the FBI files were two 
letters, similar in wording but with’ 
differences, one dated Dec. 4 and 
one, Dec. 12: Apparently design- 
ed to buttress Bentley’s charge, 
repeated as fact by Brownell, on 
the hiring of Taylor, the letter of 
Dec. 12 began “Dear Bill,” was 
signed “Lud Ullman,” and said 
“Mr. White,” Harry Dexter White, 


come to work as soon as possible 
although his appointment wasn’t 
formally Poco 

Not only were there two copies 
of the forged letter, however. Tay- 
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|William Taylor Cleared 


sistant to the Attorney General, 
saying he had a letter in his pos- 
session, addressed “Dear Bill” and 
signed, he said, “bv Ullman in 
his first: name.” The New York 
Post of Jan. 10 queted Taylor as 
saying he recalled Cohn saying it 
was dated Dec. 9, 1940, although 
Taylor was not shown the letter. 
Tayler had said he had not met 
Uliman that early, and didn’t re- 
call the letter. 


And a year later before another 
grand jury he was questioned 
about a letter signed “Ludwig W. 
Ullman” or “Lud,” dated Dec. 4. 
Then, before a Washington grand | 
jury in 1954, he was read the let- - 


in New York in November 1952, 
by Roy Cohn, then a special as- 


ter, and this time the date was 
fixed as-Dec. 12, 1954. 


Selected TV, Movie Guide 


(Continued from Page 15) 
WNYC RADIO 
Sunday, Jan. 15 

10:30 am: Mr. and Mrs. Opera 
Noon: New Ideas in Music 

1:00: New Recordings 

2:00: B’klyn Museum Concert 
3:00: Leonard Rose, cellist 

4:30: Chamber Music Time 
6:00: Folksong Festival 

7:00: Minneapolis Symphony 
8:30: Bruno Eisner, pianist 
9:30: Lively Arts with Gilbert 

Seldes, 

MOVIES 


Court Martial of Billy Mitchell, 
Criterion: 

Marty, Loew's Lexington, 72nd 
St., Orpheum, Sheridan, Lyric,| 
Loew's 83rd St. 

Diabolique (French) Fine Arts 

Orson Welles’ Othello, Apollo 
42nd : 

Umberto D (Italian) 50th St. Guild 

Letters from My Wind Mill 
(French) Paris 

Passion of Joan of Arc (French re- 
vival), Museum of Modern Art, 
Sat.-Sun. only 

THEATRE 

View From the Bridge by Arthur 
Miller, Coronet 

Red Roses for Me by Sean O'Casey 
Booth | oe 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 


Cherry Orchard by Chekhov, 4th 


St. Theatre. Sun.—last night : 
Trouble in Mind by Alice Chil- | 
dress, Greenwich Mews : 

The Lark, Longacre 

King Lear with Orson Welles, 
N. Y. City Center 

Inherit the Wind with Paul] Muni, 
National | 

Bus Stop, Music Box | | 

Three Penny Opera by Welill- 
Brecht - Blitzstein, Theatre De 
Lys | 

Amato Opera, 159 Bleecker . Free. 
La Tosca, Sat.-Sun. Mat. Sat. 
Call GR 7-2844 for reservations 


New Teachers at 


Jefferson School 


The Jefferson School of Social 
Science this week announced the 
names and courses of several new 
teachers, tegether with ethers who 
are rejoining the faculty after an 
absence of several years. 


Among those offering courses in 
the winter term beginning Jan. 16 
are: Samuel Coleman (The State, 
the Class and the Nation), Bernard 
Friedlander (Labor and Politics in 
1956, with Herbert Signer and Al- 
bert Teresman), Howard Johnson 
(New Features of the Negro Ques- 
tion), and Charles Loman (Na- 
tional Groups and National .Mi- 
norities, with Horace Marshall) 


THE CIRCULATION DRIVE — 


New York’s Worker-Daily Worker circulation campaign has 
begun to roll in some parts of New York City. But, judging from 


subs coming into the office, it has 
of the city, as well as upstate. 


still to get going in several areas 


As of Thursday morning, 10 days after the scheduled open- 


ing of the campaign, we had in 
subscription target of 6,500, and 


about one-eighth of our Worker — 
nearly 15 percent of the 1,200 


Daily Worker sub goal. The relatively high figure at this early 
stage of the campaign was due mainly to the work of the Brook- 
lynites, who hit 20 percent or better of their goals. Bronx and 


Queens were far behind the pact, 
about 10 percent of its targets. 


as yet, while Manhattan reached 


The Brooklyn group was ahead of its own schedule by almost 
a week. Campaign leaders had figured on reaching the 20 percent 
mark this Saturday afternoon, when campaign workers from all 
over the borough are due at a conference at Brighton Community 
Center. Editor John Gates and Managing Editor Alan Max will 


attend. 


All areas have set themselves targets for the Worker's 32nd 
anniversary affair at. Carnegie Hall, which will honor Gates and 
Eugene Dennis, Communist Party General Secretary, on their re- 
turn to activity after long prison terms because of their political 


activity. 


So far, the campaign has been developing unevenly not only 
among the several counties, but even within each county, including 


Brooklyn. Thus, some Brooklyn 

half-way mark, or are close to it. 
is at the two-thirds mark. 

Wherever-a group has really 


areas have already reached the 
The leading group, Williamsburg, 


got its feet wet in the campaign, 


it has been successful in coming through with results. In the main, 
this phase of the campaign has concerned itself primarily with 


renewal of existing subscriptions. 


A major problem of the cam- 


paign is to reach out, from the early stages, tq-new readers and 


to rewinning former readers. 


Here is how, New Yorkers stand, as of Thursday: 
THE WORKER 


COUNTY 
Upstate 
Manhaitan 


Queens 


TOTAL 


(BUNDLE) Newstands 
6 

10 42 
5 23 

20 715 


6 2) 70 


11 60 


DAILY WORKER 


Goal 
(SUBS) 


16 
42 
3 
100 
3 


ee rere per mr ae T te 
Manhattan 


Achieved 
Achieved 


Goal Achieved 
(BUNDLE) 
Goal Achieved 
60 
22 


% 12/25 
Newstands 
% 
100 2079 
79 
672 
159 


ee 170. 


2918 
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driven from their home towns 
and at least two were killed in 
the act of distributing the paper. 

Climaxing its fight for Negro 
rights, the Defender during the 
30's joined vigorously in the fight 
around the Scottsboro case. The 
Roi Ottley biography of Abbott, 
“The Lonely Wariror,” records: 
“The publisher was distinctly 
impressed by the vigorous man- 


ner in which the Communists. 


fought for the lives of the Negro 
boys involved. He afterwards 
ran stories like “Why We Don't 
Hate Reds.’ ” 

In the Emmett Till case, the 
Defender again performed an 
outstanding service, its report- 
ers seeking out hidden witness- 
_es against the lynchers of the 14- 
year-old Chicago boy, its edi- 
torial writers thundering the de- 
mand for federal action. 

In such struggles, the De- 
fender rises to the ideal of its 
founder, Abbott, who clung to 
a lifelong belief that “a good 
newspaper was one of the strong- 
est weapons ever to be used in 
defense of a race which was de- 
prived of its citizenship rights.” 

Many who hail the new Chi- 
cago Daily Defender wish it new 
manifold strength in carrying the 
banner of struggle that. Robert S. 
Abbott emblazoned awp _ its 
masthead: “American race preju- 
dice must be destroyed!” 


(Continued from Page 11) 


to Mussolini in Italy and Hitler 
in Germany!” 

And through all their stories 
rang the slogan of the African 
people: “Africa, come back dur- 
ing our lifetime!” It is a dream, 
a prayer, a challenge; whispered 


in greeting, shouted in defiance, 
carried in their hearts always. 

Now they are back in the 
struggle of their people, fired by 
a new vision, strengthened with 
a new confidence. 

Africal May it come back 
during their lifetime. 


TV Views 


(Continued from Page 8) 
it showed that capitalists were 


_no longer able to sneak back in- 


to power as they had done in 
aH previous modern revolutions. 

The attempt was made, on 
this program, so to rearrange 
and clip these documentaries as 
to convince all TV viewers this 
was a nightmare to them as well 
as to the capitalists. 


There was once, more than a 
year ago, a program on TV in 
the course of which only one lit- 
tle picture was chpped to change 
its meaning. That was the Army- 
McCarthy hearing. Joe McCar- 
thy’s attempt on that occasion to 
doctor a bit of photographic evi- 
dence was one of the factors that 
clipped the wings of this night- 
mare bird of ill omen. 


—S———E—————e— 


Here’s Health 


(Continued from Page 11) 
ing water? 

Careful medical checkups 
were done on the children of 
both communities, and there 
was absolutely no evidence that 


fluorides had done any damage 
to growth, vision, hearing, bone 


—-— 


structure, ‘disease _immunity or, 


Two More Eight Session Courses in Literature with 


DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 


AUTHOR OF 


The Great Tradition in English Literature: 
From Shakespeare to Shaw — 


beginning 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 18 and Thursday Jan. 19, 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Wednesdays: 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL— 


Daniel Defoe’s Crusoe to James Joyce’s Ulysses 


Thursdays: 


SHAKESPEARE’S POLITICAL PLAYS 


Fee—$10 a course 
Each group will be limited to 20 members 


PENTHOUSE 10-A, 59 West 71 Street, 


N.Y.C. — SC 43233 


| in fact, anything 
| on the health of those aes | 


The fear that fluorine would 
cause gum inflanfmations or de- 
stroy tooth enamel was also dis- 
missed as a result of the test. 
Similarly, fluorides did not ap- 
‘sag to change normal metabo- 
processes in any way. 

The cost of water fluorida- 
tion to a community is likely to 
be extremely small. The sa 
in dental bills and in pales 
suffering should prove extreme- 
ly large. 


Lawyers 


(Continued from Page 6) 


rect vote fraud investigations. He 
was President of Cuyahoga Bar 
Association (1952-1953) and is 
pow Chairman of the Federal 
Court Committee of the same 
bar association. Mr. Mandel as 
a member of Rabbi _ Silver's 
Temple Congregation is known 
and respected as a leader in various 
Jewish community activities. 

MR, WARREN M. BRIGGS 
was born in 1898 in Kansas. Grad- 
uated from Ohio State University, 
A.B., Harvard Law School, and 


County Board of Elections to di-| 


This week we want to dedicate these few lines to John Gates, 


our new 

workinge 

for peace ad security. 
Salud! 


out the entire year. 


velope every month. Insert your 
nearest mailbox, and that’s that. 


A number of readers have sent us contributions and pledges 
as Lifeliners in honor of John Gates return. HOW ABOUT YOU? 
START 1956 BY BECOMING A LIFELINER. | 
It’s réally quite easy. No initiation fees—just a simple pled 
to us and to yourself to send a regular monthly contribution Fuasn 


returned Editor-in-Chief, and to the other outstanding 
s leaders who are resuming their posts in the struggle 


Need a reminder? We'll gladly send you a self-addressed en- 


money, lick the flap, drop into 
No postage—no return address 


needed. The number on the back of the envelope which we send 


you will tell us where it's from. 
This week's Lifeliners: Z, $1; 


RS, $6; HH, $7; LM, $10; MS, 


$2; Sam, Bx, $3; PRN, $10; JF, $25; GU, $3; MJ, $4; AK, $2; SB, 


$3; ED ‘$1, ‘IS, ‘$2; MC, $5; GA, 
Enclosed find $ 


I pledge $ 


$3, AHM, 


, my first Lifeliner contribution. — 


» every month. 


Please send me a reminder envelope every month. 


the Law Department of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company. He 


and was commissioned First Lieu- 
tenant attaining the rank of In- 
fantry Captain during the first 
World War. 

From 1942 to 1949, he was a 
member of. the. Judge Advocate, - 
General's Department of the U. 
S. A. serving on its staff in the 
U. S. A. and after the war, as 
Chief of Military Affairs Division 
of the Judge~ Advocate General's 
Department in Frankfort, Germany 
with rank of Lt. Colonel. Since 
January, 1949, he has been prac- 
ticing law in Cleveland with A. H. 
Dudnick. - 

While expressing his determined 


and principles of the Communist; 
Party, nevertheless, as a student of 
our Constitutional form of govern- 
ment, he believes that we defend- 
ants as individuals and as admit- 
ted members of the Communist 
Party, have a right as guarant 
by the Constitution and the Bill 
Rights to all in America to advo- 
cate, teach, and try to influence 
the American people to accept our; 
program and principles. 

He often flavors his remarks 
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with witticisms~ that make _ the 
court room resound with a 


SS 


~ 


nlite 
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Carnegie Hall | 


~Tth Avenue and 57th Street 


New York City 


WAS 


attended Officers Training Camp 


bring to 35 E. 12 St., ‘Sth floor. 


a eee - 


Mail to: P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y., or 


He has the physical bearing ‘of 
the typical army man and a face 
that expresses sternness and_sin- 
cerity. 

* 

WILLIAM J. McDERMOTT, 
former Juvenile Court judge is the 
most distinguished looking of the 
entire group. A heavy-set man of 


,| disagreement with the program, 


99 years with a head of white hair, 
a man of few words, he commands 
the respect of the entire court 
room when he stands up to address 
the jury. 


The “Judge” as he is respectfully 
referred to by all in the court 
iroom has led an active political 
life. In addition to being appoint-, 
ged and elected as a Municipal 


of Judge in 1939 and 1945, he was in 


Assistant U. §S. District ‘Attorney 
from 1930 to 1934 and Special 
Assistant Ohio Attorney General, 
1934 to 19388. Z 

In youth, he was a professional 
football and basketball player and 
a former football coach for a num- 
ber of local school teams. 

He has attended as a delegate’ 
numerous national and_ interma-' 
tional conferences and conven-| 
tions. He was the Republican 
Party's candidate for Mayor, of 
Cleveland in 1951 and 1953. 


ner who has been actively engaged 


|in the practice of law in Cleveland 


for the last 30 years. He is at 
present a member of the faculty 
of the Cleveland Marshall Law 


The last of the seven appointed 
lawyers is Mr. William K. Gard- 


Mr. Hyman Schlessinger — 
Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. Land is known widely as 
an uncompromising defender a 
civil rights. | 

In 1928 Mrs. Land obtained 100 
percent acquittals in nine criminal 
syndicalist cases from the Appel- 
late Court and in 1931 obtained 
judicial decision declaring the Ohio 
Criminal Syndicalist Law uncon- 


from 


candidate for political office in 
Cleveland receiving over 10,000 
votes in 1933 for Municipal Jud 7 
This 13th Smith Act Trial is 
second in which Mrs. Land seal 
an active part having served as 
associate counsel for the defense 
the Dennis case. 
Mr. Schlesinger is generally re- 
ferred to by the local newspaper- 
‘men as the “peppery little lawyer” 
and there is never a lack of drama, 
excitement and heated battle when 
‘he holds forth in court. His chief 
contribution in this case is his 
energetic struggle in defense of 
DUE PROCESS for the defend- 
ants in the trial proceedings. His 
knowledge of previous Smith Act 
Trials serv ing him well. Mr. 
Schlesinger is himself a victim of — 
'McCarthyite hysteria. At this very 
moment disbarment proceedings 
are conducted against him for his 
alleged political views and asso- 
ciations. He is a native of Pitts- 
burgh and has practiced law for 27 
vears. 

We defendants have no illusions 


stitutional. She was many times a_ - 


Friday. 
| January 


YJ th—7:30 


Sharp 


Me 


School, was the editor of the Ohio regarding the outcome of the trial, 
Procedural Forms, and is the au- neither do we lack hopes that with 
thor of “Gardner's Ohio Civil Code, conditions nationally arid interna- 
Annotated” and “Gardner's Bates tionally continuing to move in the 
Ohio Civil Practice” and other le-!general direction against war and 
gal publications. ane combined with that the 

WORKING WITH the appoint- type of defense attorneys 
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and 
ed lawyers are two retained by the struggle put up by them, that it 
Mrs. Yetta Land who | is possible to register victories in 


defendants. 
\) Th; t S d h: ticed |] Ohi ‘thi 13th McCarthyite Smith Act 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
af ee Speakers include: 


WORKER RATES 
Eugene Dennis 
ADMISSION: 


General Secretary 
$1.10, tax ine. Communist Party 
.60, tax ine. 


Tickets available in advance only John Gates 


at: Daily Worker, 35 E. 12th St., . ker 
N.Y.C., Workers Bookshop, 48 E. Editor Daily Wor 
13th St., N.Y.C., Book World, 1714 

Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, Jefferson 


Bookshop, S15 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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~ Dennis, Gates to Address [tabor in New York 


——— By Herbert Signer 


Worker Rally on Jan. 20 |: San scer ce. 


3 TAXI STRIKE RALLY: Major public plants on Long Island. ~~ 
The 32nd anniversary of the Daily Worker and a WELCOME HOME celebra-| labor events shaping up in New The machinists are also. de- 


tion for its editor, John Gates, and for Eugene Dennis, general. secretary of the Commu-| York next week is the mass strike manding an average 10 percent 


nist Party, will be held Friday evening, Jan.. 20, at Carnegie Hall, Seventh Ave. and 57th vote rally of the Taxicab Driv- y increase in hourly rates, a 


sf ers Union Local 826 (Teamsters) igher night shift bonus, and 
St., 7:30 p.m. the time of the meeting. Here is;the appearance in Carnegie Hall| Wednesday at Manhattan Cen- other improvements. 
The large concert hall was not 


: what the statement said: of Eugene Dennis and John Gates} ter. The union says it expects a * 
at first available for the celebra- “The 32nd anniversary meeting|and other great Americans who| work stoppage that day, with PLUMBERS WACE PACT: 
tion, and the rally at Camegie,| of the Daily Worker next Friday|have served terms under the im-| drivers staying away from work > Teme: thahaatiadl lias Ribien ‘ta lus 
cancels plans originally announc-’; ith Act is a sign of the| from 7 idiiight. The rall parr terest “sath ge tas ir 
a9 fom deer ae eek olace is a great day for America. RS yoo a Smit gt _— the _ fess he midnight. The rally you and Lon = iebled aabied ¢ 

: “For the first time in more than'enforced retreat of McCarthyism.) wi em union recognition 
Eugene Dennis and John Gates|five years, the General Secretary] “We do not doubt that most} from the big fleet operators in te Raat Pe pines, aes am 
are main speakers. Singers and en-|of the Communist Party will speak|members of our Party in New York] the multi-million-dollar industry 5. next July, and on Jan Q 
tertainers will appear on _ the/rto the American people. And for|will be anxious to be at Carnegie} and take a strike authorization 1957 The ede fa ERE the 
night’s program, as well. the first time in more than four|Hall next Friday. We urge a mass} vote to back up this demand. first alestestilid: sisi: atlinal. 
-. years, the voice of the editor of|turnout as a demonstration of our Taxi is the biggest remaining spent in the in es "ay josie 
The Communist Party of New the Daily Worker will be heard |feeling about the persecution sul- open shap — anti-union industry five separate pacts with different 
York issued a statement Thursday publicly. : fered by our heroic working-class left in New York. Previous tries groups of employers. 
calling on its members for a “mass “Too long have we Americans |leaders, as well as. a greeting to by the Transport Workers Union + 
turnout” at the anniversary meet- been denied the right to hear the|them and a salute to the splendid and United Mine Workers at or- 
ing “as a demonstration of our feel- words of t — a men, cai ag which is spon- dager — oo time, it PPriay re " - - shows 
. to have the benefit eir wise|soring the meeting. is ieved, the Teamsters can ar nkers oliciat, 
- cme ‘Sous ual way counsel in the struggle for a peace-| “We urge, too, that all our mem-} do it, if it gets solid and active Frank Esposito, secretary-treas- 
ers.” ful, a better land. The fact that)bers support wholeheartedly the, backing from the whole AFL and . urer of Local 178, Hotel & 
The P eer they are now able to break their|current Daily Worker circulation; CIO in New York. The AFL Restaurant Union, was assaulted 
| © Farly statement, sign Yisilence is of immense importance,|campaign, and the effort to reach; Central Trades have voted sup- © front of his home and was 
chairman George Blake Charney|tg9, in that it demonstrates the'a ‘minimum of 25 percent of the| port and CIO is expected to do taken to Cross County Hospital 
and Simon W. Gerson, also urged!changing temper of our country,'campaign goal by the time of the| likewise. in critical condition. 
all members to back The Worker the advances made in the effort to meeting. Let’s likewise assist these Local 826 has asked every lo- The New York Joint Board 
circulation campaign and its effort reestablish democracy in our land.|papers in their resolve to reach; cal union in New York to send Of the union warned Yonkers 
to reach the 25 percent mark by! We still have a long way to go, but'!their financial goals at meeting.” spokesmen or messages to the police it expected “relentless 


Wednesday rally extending tracking down .. . of criminal 


e e greetings and pledging support. elements who attempt to worm 
) With organizing campaign their way into our union and 
: Vi ) lu i e developing in electrical, depart- | Who are undoubtedly behind the 
| I Vicious attack on Espositv.” 
TV 


ment store, bakery, restaurant, 
: government, and other industries, The union statement recalled 
: Italian Newsreel (13) 10:30 10:30. Louis Hayward, Joan Les-| the outcome of the taxi drive is the unsolved murder of John 
Saturday, Jan. 14 Movie Museum (9) 11 lie regarded as decisive for the en- Acropolis, a Yonkers Teamster 
On the Carousel (2) 8:30 am Camera Three (2) 11:30 RADIO tire New York labor movement. Official, and said that Gov. Har- 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon Let's Take a Trip (2) Noon. Chil- Saturday, Jan. 14 rs riman would: be asked to order 
Movie Museum (9) Noon dren's show — res Vladimir Horowitz—pianist WQXR QUILL AND RANDOLPH: 22 investigation if local police 
The Arts Around Us (9) 1 Governor Harriman (4) 12:15 9:30 a.m. A. Philip Randolph and Michael did not do its job. 
Basketball: Purdue-Michigan State |Sightseeing Film (11) 12:30 Isaac Stern, violinist WQXR 11:30 | J. Quill will be main speakers at * 
2)3 ° Conversation with cellist Pablo’ Metropolitan Opera — Donizetti's) ay Urban League luncheon FUR SHOP CHAIRMEN: A 
Basketball: Boston Celtics - Phila} Casals (4) 2 Lucia di Lammermoor with Lily Tuesday at the Hotel Picadilly. special. meeting of shop. chair- 
Warriors (4) 3 Adventure — Museum of Natural} Pons, Robert Merrill WABC Subject is organized labor and men of the Furriers Joint Came. 
Rin Tin Tin (7) 5:30 History series (2) 2:30 2 p.m. | the fight against discrimination. . cil Monday after work will hear 
Lucy Show (2) 6:30 Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 Albert Schweitzer Birthday Obser- Randolph, president of the Patrick ry Praaen Stemind ap nee 
Henry Fonda Presents — Thomas'Dr. Spock (2) 3 vance WOXR 4:30 Brotherliood of Sleeping Car  urer of the Amsaleee ma - 
Mitchell in The Unforgivable | NBC Opera Theatre — Mozart’s|Philadelphia Orchestra — Works of] posters is one of the two Ne- Cotteds Undo he f. seagrass 
(4) 7 : Magic Flute with Leontyne} Debussy and Ravel WCBS 9:05 groes hited on vice-presidents. affiliated with the! A Saher, a 
Big Surprise—quiz (4) 7:30 | Price, William Lewis, John|Oklahoma City Symphony WOR} ¢¢ ye merged AFL-CIO, after eT 
Stage Show—The Dorseys (2) 8 Reardon (4) 3:30 10 the long Sight around the issue _ Under discussion _ will be 
Perry Como Show—Fred | Allen, Omnibus—Alistair Cooke—host (2) Basin Street Jazz WCBS 10:05 Quill presidént of the Tra nat rights and duties of shop chair- 
guest (4) 8 5 |Tschaikovsky Violin Concerto; yw 4. ni Thiele anak 3.Y C. CIO men, fight against contractmg, a 
Latin American Carnival (13) \ Hans Christian Andersen story (11) played by David Aistrakh, : a new arbitration set-up, and the 


) “7 Council, made the issue of rac- _jid rs 
7 5 WQXR Midnight ism one of his principal points of oe 


| 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8:30 Meet the Press (4) 6 - —- | WNYC RADIO t | 
spars" a fans ( 9 You Are There (2) 6:30 V-J Day. Saturday, Jan. 14 ite ae ura th le of ah h TI 
asketball: Seton Hall-Georgetown| (Repeat) ‘aed ie 7 | e role of shop chairmen. The 
(13) 9 Lasise (2) 7 9 am: Philharmonie Orchestra ot LAUNDRY WAGE PACT: 


a . ; x emvloyers are trying to restrict 
Ford Star Jubilee—Noel Coward's You Acked For It (7) 7 11 -0a Beas Wage increases ranging from chairmen’s role to dues-collect- 


Blithe Spirit—farce (2) 9:30 With} ,.,. lh 2) 7-30 por lage to 10 percent were gained by jing. The union insists on their 
Claudette Colbert, Lauren Ba- cat ramped (4) 7:30 1:00: Chamber Music some 25,000 laundry workers in right to help in vigorously en- 


call, Mildred Natwick and Noel Ivory Hunter—1952 Documentary ge ie oan French painter) the New York metropolitan area, forcing the contract. 


me includi th N erse 
Sonae bil (4) 10 | on British East Africa (7) 7:30 | 4.00: Science including northern New Jersey 


_ PE I ceo oa os southern Connecticut. This : ee 
Arthritis & Rheumatism Telethon we Tes Show—Jose Greco ete.| 7:00; London Philharmonia Or | means hikes from $2 to $5 a ssi A S 


) ‘nestra. Same as 9 a.m. 
5) 10 p.m. until 5 p.m. Sunday. | - | : of , | week. The workers were repre- 
(5) 10 p ‘Comedy Hour—Leo Durocher, host.} g.39: Readings from’ Chaucer’s sented by the Laundry Joint ——— a tee 


Stars of stage, screen and ITV—|  Frnie Kovxacs, guest (4) 8 _ Canterbury Tales Board of the Amalgamated Oe Ee Pie Geet 


variety. Play: This Land Is Mine with Ed | ) . mi 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 * Others (4) 9 RADIO Clothing Workers, in negotia- tang Kelp te option eee BD ns 


TV Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 Sunday, Jan. 1d tions with 150 employers. The Box 106, The Worker. s 
| Sunday, Jan. 15 |Spanish Show (13) 9:30 As We See It—AFL-CIO Series; decision was handed down by ROOM TO RENT 
Arthritis & Rheumatism Telethon;'Loretta Young (4) 10 ' WABC 12:15 p.m. arbitrator Herman Brickman. FURNISHED or unfurnished large room 
° 5S ies > ° : ¢ 0 Woolworth Hour —_ Hildegarde, The union s original demand in private house, garden, privileges. 
8 a.m. continued from Saturday); What’s My Line (2) 10:3 "pur ages ts WCBS! was { : ‘ : Conebitnad, Gaanniniion ee er 3 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 ‘Movie: Repeat Performance ( ouls Armstrong—guests was for a 15 percent increase, | 9083. | 
SS a i SFE INE CI I IS” PO A in uated 1 and. other improvements. An OF- |LARGE FURNISHED room, kitchen - prive 
} 3 Vivali Concerto for 2 Trumpets & ganizing drive is being carried _lleges. Call RI 9-7369. 
| Orchestra WOQXR 2:05 on to unionize all laundry plants FOR SALE | 
N.Y. Philharmonic—Mishel Piastro,| in New York, Westchester, Long |PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS, Imported, De- 


violinist WCBS 2:30 Island northern New Jersey and luxe Features including 2 extra keys and 


. . ! : : Auto Keyboard Tabulator. Reg. Vzelue 
‘ ] . 

Radio Theatre WRCA 5 = ———s |. Connecticut. | $110. SPEC. Only $54.95 plus $2.90 Fed. 

Ricardo Odnoposoff, _violinist + tax. Limited Quantity. Standard Brand 


WOQXR 5:30 | LONG ISLAND AIRCRAFT: — 18 — | eg ae and an 
Edgar Bergen Show WCBS-7 The International Association of tokens. 6 eet wees eee 
‘Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 _xe-,| Machinists lodge at Republic "MOVING AND STORAGE 
Verdi's | Falstaff — opera W QXR! Aviation Corp. is asking for a SUP- |MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 


9:05. With Robert Shaw Chorale plemental unemplovment plan. service, days, nights, weekends. Budget 
and NBC Symphony under Tos-| The union wants the company |_™0vers CH 3-3786. 


canini—recording to pay 5 cents an hour for each MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
(Continued on Page 13) ocker for a fund that would be | te et ee 
ns! Used to provide 24 wecks of half | 
In Loving Memory of My wit tc Nao a j | Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
: Newly-elect resident Justin ° 
HUSBAND + Ostro said: “What moved us to Vector Laboratories 
SAM SOLLINS this proposal was the layoff of |] 217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
Died January 14, 1950 _ 8,000 to 10,000 workers over the New York 3,N.¥. — 


The union is in a fight with 
the employers association over 


eed 
4 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


of 


THE WORKER 
January 29, 1956 


— — 


All readers and friends are invited to send | 


greetings to our paper on its 32nd Anniversary 


Rates for CGreetings—For Individual—Croups Organizations: 
$380—full page $25—4 inches 
190—half page © 15—2 inches 
95—quarter page : 8—1 inch . 
50—8 inches 


. 


past 10 months.” There are some |] Sales ®@ Installation © Service 


—Wife, Dora. | _15,000 workers now in the Re- , — 


£0 A TA 
* dn en = puso | MOVING © STORAGE 
a ee 
| | | FRANK GIARAMITA 
. PHILIP F. | SASHA ! G 


Deadline for Greetings and Ads—MONDAY, JANUARY 17 | 
| , ey: : : _13 E. 7th St. GR 7-245 
Deadline for Bundle Orders—MONDAY, JANUARY 25 Died January 15, 1954 —His Loving Wife Sara, ||] et 34 Ave 
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Bannigan vs. Harriman? 
The Issue Is Taxes 


ALBANY. 
INTRA-PARTY tax cut wars 
in the Republican Party appear- 
ed to spread over to the Demo- 
cratic side last week. The big- 
gest explosion was touched off 
by Assemblyman Eugene F. 
Bannigan, Minority Leader, 
who surprised a State CIO leg- 
islative conference by suggest- 
ing ‘eaution” against accepting 
income tax reduction plan until 
the state surpius guaranteed in- 
creased salaries, school expan- 
sion, hospital construction and 
higher social welfare enefits. 
Bannigan thought the. pro- 
posed tax slices — $5 per tax- 
paver and dependent under 
Harriman’s plan and a percent- 
age scale cut aiding higher in- 
comes mostly under the Repub- 
lican - plan—“didn’t amount to 
much” if it meant curtailment 
or delay in allocations for wel- 
fare programs. The Liberal Party 
has opposed the tax reduction 
proposal for similar reasons and 
the CIO has taken no position 


on this controversial issue. 
* 


THERE are some here who 
thing the so-called “difference” 
between Bannigan and Harri- 


man is a lot more contrived than. 


actual. Despite Harriman’s in- 
sistance that he “still stands” on 
his Annual Message _ proposing 
tax cuts the feeling among many 
observers is that Bannigan would 
never have taken his position 
without advance discussion—and 
agreement—with the Governor. 
If that is so, it may mean that 
Harriman, too, is for a “wait 
and see” policy on taxes pend- 
ing a final state surplus account- 
ing. The whole picture begins 
to look like a neat gambit against 
Sen. Arthur Wicks, Kingston 
Republican, who is supposed to 
be battling Republican tax cuts 
along similar lines as outlined 
by Bannigan. In effect, Banni- 
gan pulled the legislative rug 
right from under the powerful 
upstate Senator. ’ 
* 
ASSEMBLYMAN Louis De 
Salvio, Manhattan Democrat, is 
leading the fight against this 
year for passage of his resolu- 
tion memorializing Congress to 
revise or repeal outright the 
“vicious McCarran-Walter Act.” 
For two successive years the 
Assembly has passed his reso- 
lution which was later killed in 
Senate committee. DeSalvio 
feels that the labor merger may 
turn the trick this time. 
x 


A SIGN of swiftening labor - 


tempo for immediate action on 
grievances was the meeting be- 
tween CIO, AFL and state civil 
service unioa leaders Jast week 
with Gov. Harriman and Budget 
Director Paul Appleby. It was 


the second such top level par-. 


ley in a week and the first which 
had all sections of labor united 
in a demand for higher pay and 
a 40-hour week for all state em- 


. ployes. 


* 
THE STATE CIO legislative 
conference here last week which 
for the first time heard state 
AFL leaders address its dele- 
gates, was also unprecedented 
because of the appearance and 


- approach of Sen. Walter J. Ma- 


honey, Republican Majority 
Leade . Not only did Mahoney 
plead for the CIO to “sit around 
at a conference table” with the 
GOP but he announced that a 
labor aide had been named to 
act as liasion between his of- 
fice and labor. It was ardent 
wooing for labors votes and 
the kick-off in Mahoney's cam- 


paign for the GOP gubernatorial 


nomination. 
* 


REPORTS are that the CIO 
and AFL will hold a joint po- 
litical action conference some- 
time around Feb. 22—immedi- 
ately after the last day for in- 
rddiection of legislation. That's 
when the last lap—and the no 
holds barred stage of the ses- 
sion gets under way. 

x 

TWO BROOKLYN Demo- 
crats, Assemblyman Frank Com- 
= and Sen. Thomas J. Cuite 
have proposed amendments to 
the Public Authorities and 
Rapid Transit laws that would 
bar cuts in service without a 
— hearing. Passage of this 

ill would prevent the arbitrary 
cuts in service such as that of 
last Sept. 27 when Third Ave. 
bus riders in Brooklyn were de- 
prived of service without a 
chance to testify in opposition. 
The bill implements a _ resolu- 
tion in the City Council by Ar- 
thur A. Low. 
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~ Jeff School 
Opens 
This Week 


ATTEND and ENROLL 
ANY EVENING 


Theory Makes You Strong 


Give One Night A Week for Marxist Study 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
975 Sixth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. WA. 9-1600 
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New York AFL Joins State CO in 
Pushing Program in L egislature 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


ALBANY.—The big news here last w2ek was the CIO legislative conference which 
heard top State AFL leaders join in proposing a jeint political action parley before the 
aor tr yh SS a and resolutions of the conference had been antici- 
pated and in the main they ba 
Wie general legislative approach | bad never believed that Mahoney,!plauded by the CIO delegates 
outlined in Gov. Harriman’ An-|2/ection year or no election year,|when he ufged labor's support for 
nual Message. But the conference sould ever bring himself to laud|a program that would not jeopar- 
added something new to the po- the very eggheads’ and “labor/dize the use of state surpluses for 
litical scene — it evidenced. aj Urocrats’ he had been blasting|these vital needs simply to pro- 
strength and corifidence never|°" the Senate floor for so many|vide a meagre tax reduction of 
exuded here by either section of |’©*": $5 a taxpayer and dependent. 
the labor movement and Demo- " In effect, the Br ooklyn Democratic 
cratic and Republican spokesmen leader was tearing away the elec- 
were quick to recognize it. tion veil of tax-cut propaganda 

Not as significant as the appear- should make it at a labor rally from his own party and the Re- 
ance of AFL. leaders at a CIO ses-|'¥28 Vivid proof of labor’s growing | publicans. Social services come 
sion for the first time in 20 years|Stvepgth, spurred by pending CIO-| efore a tax cut, he insisted and 
but reflective of this new labor|4FL political action mergers.|warned that with cut - backs in 
mood was the speech by GOP Other Republicans, too, are show-|General Motors and Ford plants 
Majority Leader Sen. Walter J. ing signs that they feel a militant under way the signs pointed to 
Mahoney. The Buffalo wheelhorse legislative mood amoing, the peo-| times of need” when surpluses 
of reaction, one of the most con-|Ple. Proposals for “higher depend- and deserve funds should be used 
sistent opponents of a dvan ced la- ency exemptions in state income to mcrease jobless benefits and 
Lie pind enckel legislation, did an taxes, bills to deduct state taxes) Welfare. 
lamazing flip-flop. from federal levies, measures to} The political leaders heard CIO 


‘es wigs . and — and | president Louis Hollander and AFL 
orkmens Compensation bene- president Thomas A. Murray 


fits, anti-bi: | 
g, anti-bias recommendations and pledge a united fight for labia 


even tenant aid bills are being 
contemplated in GOP ranks for) program. They heard State AFL 
secretary-treasurer Harold Han- 


early introduction. 
over caution the bar igeniny of la- 


It was at the CIO conference : 1p 
that a Democratic legislative whip, |2°F Unity not to think that “minor 
. 'P» | differences”. which may still exist 


agement,” and should be retained. Minority Leader Assemblyman 4} d ] P 7 
Still, it was a fantastic experience|Eugene F. Bannigan, split with ae pred bata Poo. 5 gee 
to hear Mahoney hail the labor;}Gov. Harriman’s tax cut plan as\Hanover and CIO secretary-treas- 
merger as a “great rep forward inadequate and hardly a: substi-|.e- Harold Gamo all emphasized 
for. America,” to hear him eulo-|tute for expanded social service the wentl ati While doaaiin 

: program 
gize CIO-AFL secretary-treasurer and welfare programs. and indications were that: such « 


Walter Reuther as a “farsighted * litical action meeting would be 


and progressive leader,” to hear} BANNIGAN w: d : | 
him praise the state CIO and AFL| — gle ncuallader ly_ap-'held here about Feb. 20. a 


movements as a “boon to the wel- ° e 
ra te oon bess hin’ LOOK Magazine Says Milam 
On. onne | 4 
Admits Killing Emmett Till 


pledge “cooperation” and urge 
AN OPEN admission to the 


“round table conferences” for the 

“good of all of the state.” 
killing of Emmett Till, together ae 
with the sordid details of the Ag -_- 


THIS was Mahoney’s first guber- 
natorial kick-off and that he 


PERHAPS it is more correct to 
say he only half flip-flopped, for 
the Senate majority leader insist- 
ed that the Hughes-Brees Law and 
lthe Condon-Wadlin act, two anti- 
labor relics of the Dewey era, 
were “beneficial for labor and man- 


A large section of the more-than 
100 CIO officials listened with cyni- 
slaying, appear in this week’s 
LOOK magazine, in a copy- 


cal attention but there were some 
whose mouths weer agape; they 

righted article, which says it is 
quoting J. W. Milam, of Sum- 


ner, Mississippi, whom a jury 
freed of the murder charge in 
October. 


The article is written by Wil- 
liam Bradford Huie, who last 
year made sensational disclosures 
in the case of Mrs. Ruby Mc- 
Collum, a Florida victim of 
Southern injustice. Huie quotes 
Milam as saying that he wanted 
to pistol-whip Till to seare him 
—but when the 14-year-old 
youth continued to maintain 
“I'm as good as you are,’ he 
shot him. | 

Huie’s account tells how 
Milam, brother-in-law of the 
“Wolf whistle” woman accuser 
of Till, and Roy Bryant, her hus- 
band, kidnaped the young boy 
from his uncle's home. Huie 
tells of Till’s maintaining, “I'm 
not afraid of you, after his beat- 
\ing, and quotes Milam as say- 
ing: ) : 
“Well what else could we do? 
He was hopeless. . . . As long 
as I live and can do anything 
about it, n—- , are gonna 
stay in their place. N ain't 


we 


whial i 


MUSSORGSEKY—a beautiful color film 
with excerpts from Boris Godunov is of- 
fered Saturday, 7:30 and Sunday, 3:30 
(Jan. 14 and 15) at the Polonia Club, 219), 
Second Ave. A rare treat to those who 
appreciate good art. Admission free. 


Saturday Brooklyn | 


CLUB ADVANCE, LYL, Teen-age Parity. 
Sat., Jan. 14, 1239 Bedford Ave., near Ful- 
ton. Admission free, entertainment, re- 
freshments, dancing. 


Sunday Manhattan 


JEFFERSON FORUM: Sunday, Jan. 16, 
8 p.m. Benjamin Franklin: American. In 
commemoration of the 250th Anniversary 
of his birth. With Albert Prago and Dr. 
Howard Selsam. Jefferson School, 575 
Avenue of the Americas. 


Sunday Brooklyn 


SAM COLEMAN, lecturer and teacher, 
will speak on the Outlook for the 1956 
Elections. Sun., Jan. 15 at 8:30 p.m. 
Brighton Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave., 
Brooklyn. 3 


Coming 


MAX GORDON of the Daily Worker, 
discusses ‘“‘Outlook for the Third Party) 
Movement.’’ Monday, Jan. 16 at 8:30 p.m. 
at Allerton Community Center, 683 Aller- 
ton Ave. Admission free. Auspices: Aller- 
ton Freedom of Press Committee. 

JANUARY 28-29: MidWinter Week-end at 
cooperative, interracial Camp Midvale. Sat. 
night; Square dancing, party games, en- 


tertainment. Sunday at 1 p.m.; Italian} gonna vote where I live. If they 
Dinner. At 2:30 p.m.: Children Party. 


Reservations: Midvale Camp Corp. Mid- . did, _theyd control : the govern- 
vale, N. J. 


EMMETT TILL 
ment. They ain’t gonna go to 
school with my kids. And when 
aon — gets even close to 
mentioning sex with a _ white 
woman he’s tired of living. I'm 
likely to kill him.” 

In a public statement Milam 
denied he had been quoted cor- 
rectly and also denied the report 
that he had been given $10,000 . 
for the interview with LOOK, 
The magazine editors, however, 
said they were “completely satis- 
fied as to its accuracy.” 
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To Prevent Their 


Qe 


Banquet =, xm 


and Chungsoon 
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MARCH 17... 


You’ll Get the Most 
When the N, Y. LYL 
Will Be Your Host BH tho ane 


— ANNUAL © ffi went it'st- "sane sr” | 
BROTHERHOOD 


©00000000000080800008 

SAT., JAN. 21 at 7 

Great Northern Hotel 
118 West 57 St. 


Deportation to 
South Korea 


Or Phone MU 4-343% S00000888008000888888880888 


Speakers: JAMES ARONSON, National Guardian 
DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 
ABNER GREEN, Executive Secretary 
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Say He Admits We (and You) 


Till Murder 


AN OPEN admission to the 
killing of Emmett Till, together 
with the sordid details of the 
slaying, appear in this week's 
LOOK magazine, in a copy- 
righted article, which says it is 
quoting J. W. Milam, of Sum- 
ner, Mississippi, whom a _ jury 
freed of the murder charge in 
October. | 

The article is written by Wil- 
liam Bradford Huie, who last 
year made sensational disclosures 
in the case of Mrs. Ruby Mce- 
Collum, a Florida victim ot 
Southern injustice. Huie quotes 
Milam as saying that he wanted 
to pistol-whip Till to scare him 
—but when 
youth continued to maintain 
“Tm as good as you are,” he 
shot him. | 
‘Huie’s 


tells how 


account 
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EMMETT TILL 


Milam, brother-in-law of the 
“Wolf whistle’ woman accuser 
ot Till, and Roy Bryant, her hus- 
band, kidnaped the young boy 
from his uncle's home. Huie 
tells of Till’s maintaining, “I'm 
not afraid of you, after his beat- 
ing, and quotes Milam as say- 
ing: 

“Well what else could we do? 
He was hopeless. . .. As long 
as I live and can do anything 
about it, n— —, are gonna 


stay in their place. N———— ain't. 


gonna vote where I live. If they 
did, they'd control the govern- 
ment. They ain't gonna go to 
school with my kids. And when 
a n———— gets even close to 
mentioning sex with a white 
woman he’s tired of living. I’m 
likely to kill him.” 

In a public statement Milam 
denied he had been quoted cor- 
rectly and also dénied the report 
that he had been given $10,000 
for the interview with LOOK. 
The magazine editors, however, 
said they were “completely satis- 
fied as to its accuracy.” 


the 14-year-old - 
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New Data on 
Brownell’‘s Use 
Of Paid Liars 

| —See Page 4 
The Story of | 
Gwilym Price and 
Westinghouse 


Take Nosedive 


OUR $64,000 FUND appeal 


took an alarming, and sharp, 


nosedive this past week, and so 
there is still more than $18,000 


to go. As we've always said, 


the full amount needs to be 
raised to pay off deferred ob- 
ligations which must be met. 
Were worried about a couple 
of things. First, we'd like to get 
this out of our way, and go full 


aR a 
Received last week $ 1,621.50 
45,889.48 
ee ee Oe 18,110.52 


Total to date 


Send your contributions to 


P.O. Box 138, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y.; or. 


bring to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor, 
in New York. 


JS 


blast into the drive for circula- 
tion. And second, at this rate 
well be in fund drives all-year- 
round, a terrible thought. 
There is a way to resolve it. 
Next Friday (Jan. 20), thousands 
of our readers will be in Car- 
negie Hall to mark the 32nd 
anniversary of our paper and to 
greet editor John Gates, Com- 
munist Party General Secretary 
Eugene Dennis and _ several 
other returning Smith Act vic- 
tims who were jailed for four 
and more long years because of 
their workingclass. | 
In addition to making this 
event a high-water mark in our 
circulation effort, we think. it 
would be a swell idea for our 
readers and reader groups every- 


_where to greet them with sub- 


stantial contributions to our pa- 
per, enough to get this $64,000 
campaign completed with a real 
flourish. How this would add to 
the festivities of the gathering! 


Assignment: USA 
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By ALAN MAX 
Will he? 
From the day when the 


‘President suffered his heart 


attack, it was evident that 
he could not be a candidate 


‘again. But the GOP press and 


the regency which now runs the 
White House and wants to keep 
the 56 GOP choice in its own 
hands, opened a campaign to 
place the whole question in 
doubt. 

No holds were barred. Medi- 
cal authorities were cited in order 
to prove that, if anything, a 
heart attack makes the victim 
more robust than ever. In recent 
weeks, even Washington corres- 
pondents who had _ been- sure 
that Ike would not run, were 
shaken and now felt he had 
changed. his mind and that the 
chances were he would be can- 
didate. | | 

But on Sunday the President, 
at Key West, submitted to ques- 
tions trom the press for the first 
time in five months. His mind 
was not fixed, he said on the 
main question. But ]1l‘of the 14 
newsmen covering the confer- 
ence interpreted his remarks as 
indicating he would not seek re- 
election. And on Tuesday, the 
N. Y. Times was carrying a head- 
line: “Capital Doubts that Eis- 
enhower Will Be Candidate tor 
Second Term.” 

So to return to the first ques- 
tion: “Will Ike run again? The 


surest answer is: There seems to 


be little chance if any at all. 
Should he run? 
* 


REPUBLICAN leaders of all 
stripes have been saying yes. 
Democratic and labor circles 
either have said nothing or no. 
Where they have urged Ike not 
to run, they have given all kinds 
of noble sounding reasons—but 
between the lines you could read 
a fear that the only way the 
Cadillac Cabinet could be defeat- 
ed in November would be if Ike 
were out of the picture. _ 

Behind this fear evidently Jay 
an unwillingness to wage the 
kind of campaign against pov- 
erty, racism and the cold war 
before which the GOP, even with 
Ike heading the ticket, would be 
certain to go under. 

But there is one bona fide wavy 
in which the question rightly 
concerns ‘labor. Curiously, the 
more reactionary the GOPers, 


the louder his cry that Ike must 
run. This is particularly true of 
the supporters of Vice-President 
Nixon. This is not because. they 
see eye to eye on everything with 
Eisenhower, but they realize 
their only chance of getting Nix- 
on into the White House is if 
Ike runs again, with Nixon as 
v.p. Then they will hope for the 
crisis that will eleyate Tricky 
Dick. 
_ 

A GALLUP Poll of 1,686 Re- 
publican county chairmen and 
1,617 Democratic county chair- 
men—on who they thought would 
win the elections—gave these re- 
sults: If it were Stevenson vs. 
Nixon, Stevenson would win; if 
it were Kefauver vs. Nivon, Ke- 
fauver would win: if it were Har- 
riman vs. Nixon, Harriman would 
win. 

With such a showing, it is 
hard to conceive of Nixon be- 
ing handed the nomination if Ike 
doesn’t run. The only way he can 


make the White House then (the 
Nixonites figure) is on the coat- - 
tails of an ailing Eisenhower. 

A Nixon is only a few steps 
away from a McCarthy. Since a 
Nixon in the White House would 
be a national calamity, and since | 
if Ike should run, Nixon would 
probably be his running-mate 
again, we have here a sound 
reason why labor should not 
want to see the President a can- 
didate again. 

* 3 | 

HOWEVER, whether or no 
Ike “should” run, can at the most 
be only a secondary question for 
labor. Primary are the issues that 
will be raised in the campaign 
and the vigor with which lebor 
raises them and presses t::cim 
upon the candidates it will s::p- 
port. This is the only way to in- 
sure at one and the same t:ine 
the defeat of the Cadillac Cabi- 
net and the winning of an IM- 
PROVED situation“in the White 
House and on Capitol Hill. 


Rise and Decline of the Kelly Family — 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
TO BE FRANK, I was 


disappointed when Grace 
Kelly picked the Prince of 
Monaco. I have nothing much 
against the man who lives in 
the candy-pink palace on the 
Riviera aside from the fact that 
he is a prince. 
I am allergic to 
princes even 
when they are . 
charming. 

As I wrote 
the other day 
Miss Kelly has 
the  indisput- 
able. right to 
pick and choose 
and there 
should be none to say her Nay. 


But since Miss Kelly has not. 


barred the press from some small 
share of speculation on that part 
of life which was once known 
as “private,” I take the liberty to 
make a few remarks on the sub- 
ject. : 

* 

LIKE some millions in our 
land, I am very fond of Miss 
Kelly. When I saw her in the 
“Country Girl” and in several 


other pieces she worked .in she . 


only because she has pulchritude 
which sometimes is enough, but 
because she has a distinct talent. 


She is, to my taste, one of the 
most gifted of our Hollywood 
stars and I should hate to see her 
disappear from our scene to pre- 
side over a state whose coat-of- 
arms should be a roulette-wheel. 
I would, like old Ben Franklin 
advised his neighbors, urge to re- 
call the adage about marrying 
in haste and repenting in leisure. 

* 


I AM, for the moment, con- 
cerned with Grace’s mama, Mrs. 
John Kelly, Sr., who has disap- 
pointed me somewhat more 
than her daughter. As you have 
doubtless read bv now the Kellys 
are a redoubtable family and 
Grace's father once laid bricks. 
I like him much more for that 


than for the fact that he subse- 


quently amassed a fortune of 
8 million dollars. So when Mrs. 
Kelly was quoted as saying, in 
some degree. of. ecstacy, “Just 
think, me a bricklaver’s wife and 
my daughter marrying a 
prince,” my feelings were hurt, 
It is as though Mrs. Kelly felt 
that somehow life became 
brighter, more worth the living, 
because a prince will, be, a son- 


I don’t want to play the cur- 
mudgeon when romance is in 
the air. But I cannot help but 
feel that Mrs. Kelly's joyous ex- 


' clamation reflects a blight which 


should have been lifted a few 
years back when folk like the 
Kellys divorced our nation from 
a prince named King George 
IiI. I brooded over the pheno- 
menon. 
* 

HERE is Kelly, Sr., who had at 

least in his early days, a mighty 


. gambling 


drive. He would go out ont > the 


Delaware after his work ux+s 


and row until he became the ra- 
tion's champion § sculler. He 
entered the Henley Regatta in 
London and was blackballed be- 
cause he was born on the other 
side of the tracks. So he trained 
his son, Jack, Jr., to become a 
sculler who went to the Hen- 
ley Regatta several decades later 
and won the world champion- 
ship. The Kellys showed them. 


I find nothing like that in the 
escutcheon of Prince Rainicr. © 
. 


THAT isn't all. The Kellys are 
a fabulous family with Buny- 
anesque qualities. Another 
brother, George, became a play- 


‘wright, wrote “The Show-Ofi” 


and “Craig’s Wife,” two distinct 
achievement and he won the 
Pulitzer prize. And as if that was 
not enough along came Grace 
whose worst enemies cannot 
deny her beauty or her talents. 


Enter a Prince. He has a 
realm that can fit into Central 
Park which is, in effect, a 
joint. The roulette 
wheel has been its principal in- 
dustry for generations, and, with 
the beginning of automation, it 


—See Page2 f ate eS 7 
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Westinghouse -- Strikebr 


By ART SHIELDS 


eakers, 


! 


Inc. 


THAT FELLOW in the center of this page is bidding for the title of America’s Number One Strikebreaker. He is 
Gwilym Price, president of the billion-dollar Westinghouse Electric Corp. And he is trying to turn ‘the clock back to the non- 


union times of 20 years ago. Price is a shameless trickster, who regards signed contracts as scraps of paper if they stand in his 


|See Urgent Need for AFL-CIO 
To Throw Support to Strike 


way. For the record shows that the strike of 55,000 Westing- 


house workers began when he broke his signed contract with 
the IUE (AFL-CIO) and UE (independent) unions three 
months ago. 
Nor does human life stand in his way. For a new grave 
was dug in Ohio last week. And Tony Tarlock, an IUE mem- 
ber, is tying there deep because he was murdered on- the 
picket line in Columbus near the Westinghouse gate. 


Price can make only one defense. But it is a poor one 
He might plead, like a Nazi gen- 
eral, that he wasn't his own boss. 
He was a hatchet man for bigger 
fellows than himself. 


Price- is a creature of the hard- 
boiled Mellon family, which has 
ruled Pittsburgh for almost three 
generations. The Mellons picked 
Price when he was a young law- 
yer 30 years ago and put him in- 
to one of their banks. He was presi- 
dent of this bank—The People’s}ed himself after Judge Mellon’s 
Pittsburgh Trust Co.—when they) sons Andrew—the billionaire Secre- 
transferred him to Westinghouse tary of the U. S. Treasury—and 
in 1943. crusty old Richard B. (“Dick”) Mel-| 

The Mellons developed Price in-| lon. : : 
to a ruthless slave-driver and busi-| Old Dick Mellon, who lived in 
ness getter. And they pay him well. Pittsburgh, influenced Price most. 
His salary and bonuses run between| And one can understand how close- 
$200,000 and $300,000 a year. But|ly the young banker listened when 
they don’t pay him for his know]-|Dick Mellon gave his views on la- 
edge of electrical shop work. For! bor to a Senate Committee in 1928. 
that knowledge is nil, as his friends}; The Senators were investigating 
confess. Mellon atrocities in the national 
mine strike. And they found a most 
ugly situation. Every Mellon mine 
was a machine gun fortress. And 
company guards were shooting 


+ 


ee” 


Price came in as a mere bank em- 
ploye in the early 1920s. Its power 
stretched” over coal fields, steel 
mills, chemical plants, Texas oil 
wells and refineries and great bank- 
ing houses. And it was beginning 
its investments in Westinghouse al- 
ready. 


Young Price's character was 
molded in those years as he model- 


' 
' 


~ 


* 

FORTUNE Magazine—the jour- 
nal of the plutocracy—was frank 
about Price’s ignorance of shop 


| pickets. 
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By HERBERT SIGNER 


. Fe 


labor movement, was given fresh 
demonstration in strike develop- 
ments last week. 

The Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. union - busting conspiracy 
which is back of the giant cor- 
poration’s refusal to budge an inch 
on any strike settlement proposals 
except its own, revealed itself at 
Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday. 

A company-inspired outfit call- 
ing itself the Independent West- 
inghouse Workers Committee an- 
nounced plans to form a “union” 
of the scabs in the local strike- 
bound = and to petition the 
National Labor Relations Board 
for decertification of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO... 

The Columbus plant is the place 
where an IUE member was killed 
on tne picket line last week when 
police and deputies attacked a 
union demonstration against scab- 
herding. 

This anti-union move is an ap- 


GWILYM PRICE © 


Old Dick was called before the 
committee on March 23, 1928, and 
his ideas were a chip off the old 
mere block. They boiled down to 
this: 

Unions must be busted. And— 
“You can't run a mine without ma- 
chine guns,’ he told the Senate 
committee. . 


THE atrocities went on after the 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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NOTICE 
Your Money and Your Life, 
our column on economics, is 
omitted from this issue but will 


be resumed in our Jan. 22 issue. 
ae 


work in an article eulogizing the 
Westinghouse Chief some years 
ago. 


Expect New Sag in Farm Prices After Message 


| 


Said Fortune: 


“Until 1943 he (Price) knew 
practically nothing about electricity 
or electrical equipment. And it is 
doubtful if he knows much more 
today.” 


Nor does Price know the West- 
inghouse workers any better than 
he knows the equipment that they 


use. And he cares much less. to do nothing to restore firm price 
But Price does know the Mellon supports, or even to compromise 


—, policy on labor. That has'gn the present sliding-down scale 
een pounded into his head for 30 | which has aroused wide opposi- 
years. — 

The Mellon policy is to smash 
the unions whenever they can. And 
to use violence to do so. That pol- 
icy was set by the dynasty’s found- 
er, old Judge Thomas Mellon near- 


ly a century ago. And it has been)jican on the House agriculture com- 
followed by his sons and grand-' 


‘mittee. Clifford R. Hope of Kan- 
sons as much as they were able. 4 


\ 
The old jud ‘ spe eopes 

this hor vole hr enc He said there was nothing “real- 

al Committee in 1892. The com- istic’ in the message “with respect 

mittee had come to Pittsburgh to to thie problems confronting wheat 

investigate the famous Homestead'Producers together with construc- 

steel strike of that year. And the, @Ve propos 


als for their solution.” 
judge—who was nearly 80—gave| James (. Patton, Farmers Union 
this simple advice: 


president, made a similar estimate. 
Just outlaw all strikes! If a strike) 

breaks out in spite of all efforts to 

stop it, bring in the tr in th 

yi codon - geese mapas comes above the present depres 
The judge said he had used court Si0n level. 

injunctions to break the miners’} Apart from Rep. Hope the Re- 


By ERIK BERT 


tion of the Cadillac administration 


tion even from rural Republicans. 


“There is nothing in the message 
which holds out any hope of in- 
creased farm income for 1956 
when farmers need it so badly,” 
was the verdict of the top Repub- 


Will Ike's Soil Bank Bankrupt Farmers? 


WASHINGTON-The President's special farm message has assured a sharp clash in 
Congress on legislation to alleviate the depressed state of agriculture. ‘rhe message prob- 
ably marked the onset of a further sag in farm prices, since it expressed the determina- 


The Eisenhower proposals, he 


said, do nothing to “raise farm in 


-|mediate issue of falling prices to 


ed to press for a 90 percent parity 
bill. 

During the first week of the ses- 
sion George Meany president of 
the AFL-CIO, declared that the 


“needs and aspirations of farm and 


THE URGENT need for the united AFL-CIO to throw 
quickly all its resources behind the 3-month-long Westing- 
house strike in this first decisive challenge to the powerful 


plication of the “Perfect Circle 
Formula” used to smash the walk- 
out of the UAW at three Indiana 
plants several months ago. West- 
inghouse is the first major cor- 


poration to use it. 


: * 

WESTINGHOUSE also _an- 
nounced this week that it had 
succeeded in developing another 
break for its five-year contract de- 
mand when the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO (not on strike) signed 
on the company’s terms for 1,500 
of its members. 


The IBEW action is clearly out 
of line with the recent AFL-CIO 
merger convention at which a 
unanimous vote of solidarity was 
given to the Westinghouse strik- 
ers, who are seen as carrying the 
ball in the No. 1 battle of labor 
throughout the country. 

A highlight of this week's .West- 
inghouse developments came when 
mayors and other top officials of 
16 strikebound cities held a day- 
long session in Pittsburgh, meet- 
ing separately with union and 
company spokesmen. 
house turned down all offers and 
consisted to insist on union sur- 
render to its terms. 


IUE president James Carey told 
the mayors that “The company’s 
position has been and is frozen. It 
has not engaged in collective bar- 
gaining. Rather, it has pinned its 
hopes on a_ back-to-work move- 
ment.” 

Carey said there are three alter- 
natives: “The company can nego- 
tiate with us in good faith as it 
has failed to do in the last 3%2 


city families are alike.” They “de- 
pend economically upon each 
other” and “one group cannot long: 
prosper unless the other is pros- 
perous too,” he said. 

Meany denounced the efforts of 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, to pit farmers against 
workers with the propaganda that: 
the cause of the farm crisis is high 
wages for the workers. 

Meany said: “It is time that 
America finds out the facts.” 


: Eke 
EZRA BENSON 


He called for a “complete Con-|- 


months. It can submit the issues 
to fact-finding or arbitration. Or 
the strike can go on.” 

* 


JAMES MATLES, representing 
the unaffiliated United Electrical 
Union, said. that to get the 11,000 


UE strikers back to work, Westing- 


house would have to give them a 
wage boost under the first year of 
the company’s 5-year offer, while 
negotiations continue on other is- 
sues at stake. 

Aftter the day-long sessions, the 


- gressional investigation of price, 
ie rofit, wage rate and | 
farm message is to swing the at- Pi Wes d labor cost, 


a , . |relationships' covering both the! 
tention of the farmers from the im- things the farmer buys and his’ 
product when passed through the’! 
middleman and sold at retail.” 


; 
; 


the building of a “soil bank.” 
The farmer’s share of the con- 


union in his mines. But he thought Publicans issued laudatory state- 
armed forces could do the job ments. ‘Democratic reaction ranged 
quicker. 

¥ ! 

gram and its philosophy, to Sena- 


OLD pate Se wound NOt tor Walter F. George (Georgia) 
iwho considered it good but inade- 


have wept for Tony Tarlock. He 
iW 
quate. 


“Only in this way—with open' 


light,” he said. 

The “soil bank” -| 
able, compared to 42 cents last| oo "ae ae Proposal _ 
year, and 53 cents ten years ago. !main weapon in the “Administra- | 


was as flinty as Scrooge. The judge | 
had no patience with softness to. 
P > | Kefauver declared that the pro-, 
gram offered “no immediate re- 


workers or with such unbusiness- 
like sentiments as love for a wo- 31°" 
man. He was so hard-boiled that he lief to the farmers. He said that | 
described his own marriage in 1843,99 Percent of parity, which the 
as a “transaction.” (See Harvey House of Representatives approv- | 
O’Connor’s book — “Mellon’s Mjj-|¢d last session, and which is now | 
lions”), But it was a profitable Pending in the Senate, should be-: 
“transaction,” that started him on!Come one of the first orders of 
his road to riches. For he wedded, business in that body. 
the daughter of a farmer’s family} He denounced the program as 
that owned the land which became|based on a “philosophy of scarci- 
the East Liberty section of Pitts-\ty. He countered this with a de- 
burgh. ane for introduction of a food’ 
The flinty old judge died in 1908 stamp plan. The present surpluses, ! 
at the age of 95, leaving $100,-|he declared, should be “used im- 
000,000 behind him. But he left not/aginatively at home and abroad.” 
only riches. He left the ruthless} Senator George found inade- 


policies that have guided his sons quate “emphasis on the distribu- 
and grandsons since. 
* 


tion of farm surplus, both at home 
and especially in the foreign 
THE Mellon empire was a multi-|trade.” eee a 
Dillion’ dollar affair when young’ The ‘iain’ iittent ‘df’ the ‘special 
: . $3 ai. 45 Pog {Hk ody Oe “: . FEV Boe Sy 5 

: 4 | Cia 


any 44° 
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‘cents a pound. The letter says they cut by one-fifth their allotted pro- 


reactionary 


et a 


It is at the lowest point since the /tion’s arsenal of farm policy pro- 
30s. posed to solve the farm crisis by 
Senator William F. Langer, told reducing the surplus at the ex- 
the Senate of a letter he had re- pense of the farmer. 
ceived from a farm family living; There are two parts to the soil 
in McKenzie county, North Dako-'!bank proposal—the acreage reserve 
ta. “They dressed some chickens program and the conservation re- 
and hauled them to Bismark, the /serve program. Under the acreage 
capital of North Dakota, and to reserve plan—the main feature of 
Mandan, and peddled them. The ‘the soil bank and of the entire Eis- 
best offer they received was seven,enhower program—farmers would 


' 


took them back home,” Langer re- 
lated. 


Hearings on farm legislation are 
already under way in the Senate, 
and the House argiculture commit- 
tee is getting into action. Major 
support for the President’s pro-| 
gram is expected to come from the In an attempt to make the pro- 
leadership of | the [ram more palatable, Benson, in 
American’ Farm. Bureau. Federa*# radio address from New Orleans, | 


duction in the four price-support- 


lrice. In return the farmer would 
‘be paid a proportion as yet unspe- 
‘cified, of the normal yield of the 
lacreage which has been  with- 
ldrawn from production. 


; 
’ 


i + 


ed crops, wheat, corn, cotton and}: 


. place. 


mayors issued a statement calling 
for round-the-clock union-company 
negotiations. They also asked for 


“an interim arrangement” which 


would send the strikers back to 
work while negotiators worked on a 
final settlement. What this meant 


sumer's retail food dollar dropped hearings and public testimony—/was not made clear or agreed 
from that of Sen. Estes Kefauver jto 39 cents in November, the latest Can all the facts be brought to' upon. 


(Tenn) who denounced the pro- \date for which information is avail- 


ns 
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Worker Birthday 
Meeting at Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 20 


The 32nd anniversary of the 
Daily Worker, and a WEL- 
COME HOME celebration for 
its editor, John Gates, and for 
Eugene Dennis, general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, 
will be held Friday eveni 
Jan. 20, at Carnegie Hall 
Seventh Ave. and 57 St., 7:30 
p.m. 

The large concert hall was 
not at first available for the 
celebration, and the rally at Car- 
negie, cancels plans originally 
announced for another date and 


Eugene Dennis and John 
Gates are main speakers. Sing- 


ers and entertainers will appear 


on the night's program, as wel 


—_e 
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CHICAGO.—Lots of people re- 


liberal Chicago community news- 
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moment that ‘its much-publitized 
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fuse to be taken in by the “gen- 
erosity” of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany which recently turned over 
$500 to U.S. colleges through the 
Ford Foundation. 

According to a Chicago worker 
in the Ford plant out at Hegewisch, 
this gift was not from the company 
at all but from the Ford worker 
“who punches in at the Ford plants 
throughout the nation every morn- 
ing and punches out every night.” 

Writing in the Plant Gate News, 
Robert Schrepfer of UAW Local 
551 declared that the Ford Fund 
was “created by the sweat and 
blood of thousands of Ford em- 
ployes.” His story was headlined: 
“Ford Employes Give $350 Each 
to U.S. Colleges.” 

, Another view of the Ford “gift” 
came this week from Leo Lerner, 


paper publisher. He said the grant 
was so tied up in restrictions that 
it was almost valueless to the in- 
stitutions which received the funds. 
Lerner summarized the grant as 
follows: “The Ford Foundation has 
raised, not now but about a year 
and a half to two years from now, 
when the money is in hand and 
invested, the salary of every : col- 
lege teacher in the country about 
$2 aweek.” 

It was the Wall Street Journal 
which disclosed this week that the 
Ford company had no real desire 
to help the colleges in the first 
place. 

The big business newspaper 
stated bluntly that most founda- 
tions “were set up by wealthy per- 
sons seeking to reduce taxable in- 
come and to circumvent estate 


Rutgers Prof. 
To Speak at 


Blumberg Rally 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mr. Broadus 
Mitchell, professor economics at 
Rutgers University, will be the 
main speaker at a meeting at the 
New Century Club, 124 South 
12th St., Thursday night, Jan. 26, 
on the eve of the trial of Dr. Al- 
bert Blumberg, national legislative 
representative of the Communist 
Party. 

Dr. Blumberg, formerly profes- 
sor of philosophy at Johns Hopkins 
University, is scheduled to go on 
trial here Jan. 30, in the U. S. Dis- 
_ trict Court, under the membership 
section of the Smith Act. 

The meeting is under the aus- 
pices of the Committee to Defend 
Albert Blumberg, headed: by Miss 
Elizabeth Frazier as chairman, and 
Mrs. Mary Foley Grossman as sec- 
retary. : 


DR. ALBERT BLUMBERG 


een | 
Ike’s Attention 


Directed to Miss. 

CHICAGO.—A Chicago min- 
ister this week responded to 
President Eisenhower's State of 
the Unicn message by telling the 
Chief Executive to concern him- 
self more with democracy for 
the Negro people. 

The Rev. A. Leon Thompson 
of the People’s Community 
Church, pointed to the Presi- 
dent's expressed concern for the 
so-called “captive Iron Curtain 
people.” | 

‘He ought to have given prior 
consideration to those behind the 
Iron Curtain in Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee,” 
the minister wrote, “in fact, 
virtually all of the South—and 
in Trumbull Park. 


a | 


| McCarthyite Jailed — 


Here as Swindler 

CHICAGO. — A McCarthyite 
professional red-baiter and anti- 
Semite, Eugene Flitcraft, was 
sent to prison here this week for 
his part in a $2 million mail 
fraud scheme. 

Flitcraft was convicted in a 
case involving the Preview Tele- 
vision Corp., described by Fed- 
eral Judge John P. Barnes as “an 
outrageous fraud” for extorting 


money from owners of TV sets. 

A resident of Oak Park, Flit- 
craft was notorious in this area 
as the publisher of the “Gentile 
News and the “Anti-Commu- 
nist.” 


400 UAW Delegates to 


Demand East! d Removal 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. — Wil- 


liam Oliver, Director of Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee told 
The Worker that when 400 union 
delegates meet here Jan. 21, 22, 


23, at a state FEPC conference one 
of the things-they will do will be 
to support action to remove UV. S. 
Senator Eastland. 


4*‘>s 
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Oliver said that the proposal 
made by UAW secretary-treasurer 
Emil Mazey at the New York merg- 
er convention about Eastland be- 


‘ing unseated and Mississippi being 


placed under a Congressional 


trusteeship until the Bill of Rights 


and the rights of all citizens are as- 


sured, will be backed all the way 
by the state conference of UAW 
on Civil Rights. 


Mazey will make a major address 
on civil rights before the confer- 
ence. 


* 


OTHER notables who will speak 
and participate in the conference 
will be Roy Wilkins, National 
NAACP leader; Walter Reuther, 
UAW president; Congressman 
Charles Diggs, Jr.; U. S. Senator 
Pat McNamara; Goy. “Soapy” Wil- 
liams. Civil Rights, FEPC, Missis- 
sippi, jobs will be the main topics 
of discussion. Delegates and visi- 


cals and 


land AEL. 


tors will come from all UAW lo- 


Ford family. 


pany as a private company.” 
In his article in the UAW pape 


The Wall Street Journal added: 
“Since its establishment in 1936, 
the Ford Foundation has removed 
many financial obstacles for the} 


“Besides saving the Ford mil- 
lions of tax dollars that would have 
been paid on the estates of Henry 
Ford St., and his son, Edsel, it has 
served as the chief instrument for 
sustaining the Ford Motor Com- 


here, Ford worker Schrepfer point- 
ed out that the hypocrisy of the 
Ford company was clearly indi- 
cated in that fact that at the very 


gift was announced, the company 
was refusing to give the Ford work- 
ers a Christmas bonus. 

“How much better to pile up 
staggering profits that no man could 
spend in several life-times than to 
make life a little better for the 
housewife of the Ford employe at 
home,” Schrepfer commented bit- 


tude. ; 

“Better by far to have a Ford 
r|Foundation and a Fund for the 
Republic than to let a Ford worker 
buy himself an extra suit of clothes 
or a new automatic washer for the 
little woman.” 


terly on the Ford company atti- — : 


“ef : 


HENRY FORD II 


By HAROLD CASTLE 


GARY, Ind., — “For the first 
time in Gary’s history,” said the 
Gary Post-Tribune this week, 
“and probably for the first time 
in the history of the nation, a 
oo will head the City Coun- 
cil, 

The new head of this nine- 
member Gary City Council is 
Benjamin F. Wilson, a Gary at- 
torney for the past 20 years and 
for the past eight years the mem- 
ber of the council representing 
the Fifth District. The former 
council president, John Kolarik, 
was defeated in the councilmanic 
race last year. 

Last week Councilman George 
Ferhat nominated Aloise Woz- 
niak for the presidency. It was 
this same Ferhat. who, by his 
vote, prevented Wilson from as- 
suming the presidency four years 


Ad 


a 


0. 
David C. Mitchell, council- 


gro Fourth Ward, then nominat- 
ed Benjamin Wilson. -At this 
point, Wozniak asked that his 
name be withdrawn and himself 
seconded Wilson’s nomination. 
This ensured the election of Wil- 
son to the .presidency without 
oppositicn. 


man from the predominantly Ne-- 


Gary Elects Negro to Head City Council 


Councilman Terry Gray, the 
third Negro member on the coun- 
cil, arose to state that it was “a 
great day for Gary” to see a 
whiie council member step aside 
so that a Negro might assume 
the leading post in the council. 
He described Wozniak’s act as 
“a civic demonstration of the 
spirit of democracy.” 

Wilson is a member of the 
Lake County and Indiana State 
Bar Association. He is a former 
vice-president of the Gary Coun- 
cil of Churches. He is a native 
of Arkansas, where he grew up 
on a farm and got his early 
schooling. He entered Arkansas 
Baptist College in Little Rock, 
got his degree at Howard Uni- 
versity and then entered law. 
school at Boston University. He 
earned his way through college 
by working summers as a red 
cap in Grand Central Station, 
New Yorl: City. 


Wilson contributed to the fight 
to win a city FEP law for Gary. 
Some five years ago, the bill 
originally was introduced by 
Frank Mucci, deceased leader of 


the Communist Party of Lake | 


County. When an effort was 
made to prevent Mucci from 
_ speaking, it was councilman Wil- 


son at that time who insisted on 
his right to speak and to present 
his FEPC bill, which Jater be- 


came law. 

Speaking at a meeting of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
steel local, Wilson expressed his 
own pride in having been a mem- 


ber of a federal workers’ union 
when he was in Washington. 

The election of a Negro to the 
highest post in the council was 
seen as a great advance for the 
people of this steel city. Key is- 
sues in Gary center around §in- 
dependent demands for an end 
to police brutality against Ne- 
groes in-Gary; an end to dis- 
crimination and segregation in 
housing, on the beaches and in 
all areas of Gary's life, and, for 
the Gary Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission to act against 
the many discriminatory prac- 
tices which still exist in the steel 
mills. 

While the election of a Ne- 
gro president of the council was 
considered a big forward step, it 
was pointed out that this by no 
means guarantees the solution of 
these problems which demand © 
the intervention of labor and the 


Negro people. 


EAST CHICAGO, Ind.—Steel 
companies here, racing this week 
for higher production and profit 
records in 1956, were building 
up grievances which may become 
an important part of the steel 
contract struggle which is less 
than three months off. 

In the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube plant here, for example, 
workers reported that the com- 
pany was insisting that men be 
compelled to work as long as 
16 hours at a stretch. 

In one department, the con- 
tinuous pickling department, 
several clashes were reported 
where men refused to stay on 
the job fdr ar extra shift. 

* 


WITH management’s emphasis 
on high output, the attempt was 
being made to institute this rule: 
“If your relief man on the next 
turn fails to show up for work, 
you stay on the job.” 


Workers who refused to give 
up their option on whether or 
not they should work overtime 
were threatened with loss of jobs. 


Discouraged about the pos- 
sibility of winning such griev- 
ances, workers here have re- 
portedly shown some reluctance 
to try to push these issues 
through the union grievance ma- 
chinery. Thus, many- issues on 
speedup, earnings, discrimina- 
tion, workloads are unresolved 
and building up toward the com- 
ing negotiations. 

* 

“TRON AGE,” the steel man- 
agement magazine, this week de- 

strike is possible” 


contrac aets termitiate it 


workers. 

It was pointed out that there 
are “two camps’ among manage- 
ment, one of which “favors labor 
peace at a price’ and the other 
ready for a struggle to destroy 
or undermine the stcel union. 

“Iron Age” declared: “The ex- 
tremists in this group would like 
to see Labor ‘put in its place.’ 
But they realize that only a full- 
blown depression would make 
this possible. . . .” 

: * 

THE magazine, pointing out 
that both groupings of manage- 
ment have united in the past to 
battle the steel union in strike 
struggles on such issues as pen- 
sions and union shop, speculated 
as to whether this may happen 
again this spring over the im- 
portant contract issues which are 
shaping up. 


the 


Coming Stee! Contract Issues 


Building Up in Mills Here 


Already announced by _ the 
union is a_ fight for a_ 52- 
week supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit plan, premium pay 
for weekend work, vested pen- 
sions, as well as a major across- 
the-board wage increase. 


In addition, there are such is- 
sues as an FEPC clause, shorter 
work-week, union security and a 


host of others which are up for 
consideration this year when the 
ful contract is reopened for ne-4 


- gotiation. 


The steel negotiations will be 
most important contract 
struggle scheduled in 1956. The 
steel union will need the sup- 
port of the entire labor move- 
ment in its efforts to win cer- 
tain pattern-setting gains which 
will improve the bargaining 
position of all unions. 
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WILMINGTON CITY COUNCILMAN CHARGES 


DEPT. OF PUBLIC SAFETY DISCRIMINATES 


WILMINGTON, Del.—J. Ernest Barkley, City Councilman from 
the city’s Eighth Ward, recently charged that discrimination was 
shown by the Department of Public Safety against Negro members 
of the police force on its promotion lists. | 

The Board of Directors of the Public Safety Department is in 
the process of interviewing candidates for positions as patrolmen. 
At present, there are 12 Negroes who are members of the Bureau 
of Police, two of whom are detectives. The authorized strength of 
the police force is 248. The present strength 1s 237. 

Barkley’s assertion was challenged by William S. Satterthwaite, 
president of the Board of Directors, Department of Public Safety. 

Satterthwaite’s statement to the press was supported by two 
other members ot the board and said in part: 

“We do not discriminate either for or against Negroes, just as 
we make no discrimination for or against any individual because of 


his racial background, his religion, his politics, or the color of 


a 
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SEN. EASTLAND. 
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‘All Big Business and No Workers 


| 1\e | * yas y 
Make Loud ‘Salute to Eisenhower 
PITTSBURGH.—Headed by the ed by the National Republican 


twin giants of financial and indus- ‘Committee as a starter in the Pres- 


trial power—the Mellons and U.S. ye so Pitts ns affair is 
Steel Corp.—Big Business is spon- Be . ever Fairless fonaee resi- 
soring a “Salute to Eisenhower oe eee 4 ob 


Thi: | dent of U. S. Steel. Assisting him 
— mtgcbon i aaa br 8 are top officers of the Mellon Na- 


ihe ae Wiles eal ones tional Bank & ST ae and of 
ile ms nea , 
tion heads sit down at their ban- T. Mellon & Sons e arrange 


| Massachusetts Senator Henry/ments committee includes heads of 
quet, thousands of employ es of the Cabot Lodge, who heads the U.S.|the Mellon-controlled Aluminum 
Westinghouse Electric will be delegation to the UN. Eisenhower|Co. of America, Pittsburgh Plate 
tramping in the cold on the picket himslef will be heard by the as-|Glass Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co. and 
lines at that corporation's 40 strike- sembly on a closed circuit telecast |the long strike-bound Westinghouse 
bound plants. that will be beamed to 60 other|Electric Corp., Jones & Laughlin 
It may be that A. W. Robertson,!cities where similar “Salutes” are|Steel Corp., H. J. Heinz Co., Joseph 
chairman of the Westinghouse scheduled. : Horne — — ote 
Board of Directors, or Mrs. Gwilym Wo stores, Eastern Gas ‘uel Asso- 
A. Price, substituting for her hus-| THE “SALUTE” is a nationwide 'ciates (a huge utilities holding out- 
band who is president of the com- “tribute” to the President, organiz- fit), and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Dilworth Pledges Attention 
To ‘Blight of Slums’ in Philadelphia 


By JAMES DOLSEN :mainly but also of large ones in the, 
PHILADELPHIA. — In taking; four counties outside’ of Philadel- 
over the office of Mayor of this,| phia to take part in such coordi- 
the third largest city in the U. S.,\nated planning, in which there must. 
Richard Dilworth, who overwhelm-| necessarily be a give-and-take be- 
ingly defeated the Eisenhower Re-| tween the units of government in- 
publican W. Thacher Longstreth,| volved. Politics- is also concerned 
emphasized traffic and transporta-| since most of the outside areas are 
tion, together with the problem of} under Republican control. 
urban blight, slums, as the two 


pany, will “speak their pieces.” 

What they. say—if they speak— 
will hardly cheer up the strikers, 
since the recent stockholders’ meet- 
ing upheld the management's - war 
ion the IUE and UE, which repre- 
sent the strikers. 

Greetings from President Eisen-' 
hower will be presented by former 
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THE COMING MERGER 


When Meat Plan 
Workers Unite 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO. 


The new Mayor did not mention 
that one of his greatest responsibili- 
ties during the next four years will 
be the amelioration of tensions be- 
tween the Negro and white citizens 
and the assurance to the Negro resi- 
dents of full equality in every re- 
spect with the whites. A number 
of ugly recurrences in Philadelphia 
| during the past year of hate-incited 


zation, the packinghouse workers 
can win great advances. 
The number of unorganized | 


- The days ahead are challeng- 
ing and full of great potentiali- 


workers in the meat industry is 
large. This is especially true of 
the retail meat workers. There 


greatest problems facin 
other cities. Actually 


this and 
e named 


THE problem of replacing the 


violence against Negroes emphasiz- 
es this problem. 


city’s notorious, large and wide- 
spread slum areas with decent, 


ties for the entire labor move- 
ment. This is especially true for 


three, the additional problem being 


The support long given by Dil- ~ 
that of finding ways to provide ade-; PP g gi 


are large segments of packing- worth to the Philadelphia Fellow- 


house plants in the South that 


the butchers and packinghouse 
workers, 


The discussions between the. 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butchers and the United Pack- 
inghouse workers, which will un- 
doubtedly lead in the-near fu- 
ture to a merger of the two 
unions, should pave the way for 
a powerful militant united union 
that will make a progressive con- 
tribution to the newly united 
AFL-CIO. 

Just as the merger of the two 
federations failed to resolve all 
of the differences, so too a mer- 
ger of the two unions in the meat 
industry will probably leave 
many unresolved questions to be 
settled after the merger. 

One thing is clear. As a re- 
suit of a merger there will be 
more packinghouse workers or- 
ganized into a single union than 
ever before in the history of 
this industry. Approximately 
half of the membership of the 
merged organization will be 
workers in industrially organized 
packing plants. This includes 
almost the entire present mem- 
bership of UPWA and between 
80 and 100 thousand workers 
now in the Amalgamated. 


AN IMPORTANT segment of 
the united union would be the 
fur and leather workers, recent- 
ly affiliated to the Amalgamated. 
This section of the workers, with 
a long history of militant pro- 
gressive action, should further 
influence the union in a progres- 
sive direction. 

At the very outset, the newly- 
merged union will be faced with 
1956 wage negotiations with the 
packers. From the newly-found 
strength of a united movement 
the workers will rightly expect 
greater gains than ever before. 
A merger in itself will not auto- 
matically deliver the gains. The 
employers will surely seek to test 
this new unity, as they did with 
the Harvester workers. With 
proper preparations and mobili- 


yet remain to be organized. The 
1950 government census shows 
fhat there are well over a mil- 
lion workers in the various parts 
of the meat industry. This would 
indicate the tremendous field for 
organization in the coming per- 


iod, 


ployes, particularly the police and 
firemen (uniformed forces). 
Dilworth’s stress on the urgency 
of dealing with the traffic crisis 
was highlighted by the report a 
few days earlier of the Urban Traf- 
fic and Transportation Board. On 
the basis of its two-year detailed 
investigation of traffic conditions 


* 


THE fight for democratic 
rights of the trade union mem- 
bers will be a major struggle in 
the coming period. There will be 
those who will seek to divert the 
labor movement from its main 
historic tasks into the paths of 
red-baiting and witchhunts. This 
united meat workers and pack- 
ing union can make a signal con- 
tribution to the entire labor 


the Board recummended a five- 


system (Philadelphia, Delaware, 
Bucks, Chester, Montgomery), 
which, it estimated. would entail 
a cost of some $1,600,000,000 dur- 
ing the next 25 years. 

The proposal involves willingness 
of scores of small communities 


quate salaries for. municipal em-' 


in the Greater Philadelphia area, | 


county coordinated transportation 


low-cost housing directly affects 


many ‘thousands of Philadelphia 
| families. Former Mayor Clark re- 
peatedly stressed the need of ur- 
gent action, pointing out that the 
proportion of slum areas in the city 
was constantly rising because of 
the ever-increasing gap between 
available housing for lowersaneiaa 
‘families and that which is needed. 


| In his inaugural address Dil- 
worth did not mention the fact that 
it is the 400,000 Negroes of Phila- 
delphia—constituting about a fifth 
of its population—who suffer most 
outrageously because of this situa- 
tion. In their case they are refused 
access to even that relatively small 
‘amount of low-cost housing to 
'which poor whites are eligible. 


ship Commission, which is a clear- 
ing house for a number of impor- 
tant community groups interested 
in civil rights, equal opportunities 
and: general city betterment, to- 
gether with his liberal attitude on 
such matters generally, give reason 
to belive that his administration - 
will be seriously concerned with 
such matters. 

A timely warning was given 
some of the machine leaders of the 
Democratic Party that the party 


‘the Philadelphia 


itself was still being tested out by 
voters. Mere 
slogans of “Good Government” 


‘without performance would, he 


said, lose the organization control] 
of the city as it had been lost by 
the GOP. 


movement by example. 


It already embraces many 
trends in the labor movement, in- 
cluding sections that are asso- 


on many occasions. They have 
been supported by the rank-and- 
file of their unions. This support 
will continue and grow. 


states can be the means for this 
union to play a more expanded 
role in developing tarm-labor re- 
lations. , 


ciated with the most progressive 
thinking in the trade unions. 
This is not to gainsay that there 
are weaknesses in the unions 
prior to the merger. But, by and 
large, the basis exists for the 
achievement of a democratic 
union that includes all trends. 
One of the thorniest problems 
that will have to be resolved is 
the influence of certain elements 
who have been associated in the 
public mind with racketeering. It 
is clear that this does not con- 
stitute a major trend in the la- 
bor movement. But it is a malig- 
nant growth that should be elim- 
inated, 4 
. 


ONE of the crying needs in 
the American labor movement is 
a loud positive union voice whigh 
speaks out with a clear position 
for peace. It is on this score that 
the potential for this new union 
would be greatest. The united 
leadership could be won for an 
unequivocal peace position that 
is responsive to the wishes of its 
membership. The leaders of both 
the Amalgamated and. Packing 
have spoken out on peace issues 


The growing relation between 
the labor movement and the Ne- 
gro people's organizations can 
be assisted materially by the role 
of the newly-proposed merged 
union. The large Negro member- 
ship, the election of Negroes in 
the Packing union to the highest 
offices, the close relationship 
with the NAACP, all should con- 
tribute to a further development 
in the fight for the Negro-labor 
alliance. 


Workers in the packing plants | 


have learned important lessons of 
Negro-white unity as the basis 
for union strength and organiza- 
tion. These lessons can now be 
transmitted to the new merged 
union and to the entire. AFL- 
CIO. — 
* 

THE strength of the project- 
ed new meat industry will be 
strategically located. In addition 
to its centers in the large cities 
of Chicago and New York, the 
meat industry locals will be pil- 
lars of union strength in such 
cities, as Omaha, Des Moines, 
Kansas City. Locals in these 
cities and in main farm belt 


Few unions, with the excep- 
tion of the building trades, will 
have- such a far-flung member- 
ship, reaching into thousands of 
towns and villages, often as the 
only organized upion force. 


Extremely important is the 
powerful base which this-merged 
union will have in the South. 


From Texas to Florida, both of 
the merging unions have been 
involved in effective organizing 
campaigns and in successful 
strike struggles. Meat industry 
labor will be in a position to give 
important help to.the AFL-CIO 
in its organizing efforts in the 
South. 

IT IS the outlook of the lead- 
ers of both unions, according to 
their statements in the public 
press, that a merged union should 
come into being at an early date. 
One of the pressing reasons for 
the unity of- the AFL-CIO was 
the concern of the labor move- 
ment with the presidential cam- 
paign in 1956. This factor should 
serve also as an impetus in spur- 


ring on the meat industry labor 


merger. Of course, as mentioned 


Mich. 6 Seek Hearing 


DETROIT. — The Michigzn Six 
are asking the United States Su-| 
preme Court to hear their appeal: 
for reversal of the lower court find- 
_ ing the Six “guilty” under the Smith 
Act. The Supreme Court has agreed’ 
to hear the appeals of Smith. Act} 
defendants in California and Pitts-' 


burgh. \within 30 days make an appeal to 
The Sixth Circuit Court of Ap-'the Supreme Court to be heard.’ 

peals in Cincinatti refused this last The court has from 15 to 30 days 

week to hold in abeyance any ac-!to reply. 

tions on the Six while the California * 

and Pittsburgh appeals were b¥ing'. ONE of the Six, Billy Allan, has 

heard. in Washington sometime this} to appear before Federal Judge | Ar- 

spring. As a result the Six have to thur Lederle, Jan. 23 to hear a ver- 


for Reversal by High Court 


dict as to whether he remains an 
American citizen. The government 
in a civil suit last fall sought to de- 
naturalize Alan for his political 
beliefs. The other members of the 
Six are Helen Winter, Nat Ganley, 
Saul Wellman, Tom Dennis, Phil 
Schatz : aed at 


before, the wage negotiations be- 
ginning shortly add emphasis to 
the need for the merger. 

It is within the power of the 
workers in the meat industry to 
make a tremendous contribution 
to the recem national merger. 
The history of these two unions 
indicates the great potential of 
their contribution to the whole 
labor movement on many ques- 
tions. 


Negro Labor Leader 
Seeks Democrat 


Nomination 
WILMINGTON, Del. — A local 
Negro labor leader, William A. 
Park, announced last week that he 
will seek the Democratic nomina- 


-|tion for state representative in the 


21st Representative District of New 
Castle County, Delaware. 

Park pointed out that he is get- 
ting into the race for state repre- 
sentative because: 


“I feel that the Democratic Party 
in Delaware has not fulfilled its 
campaign promises, made to mem- 
bers of my race, in their last cam- 
paign. And they had no excuse for 
not doing so, because they had the 
largest majority the party has had 
in both houses for many years.” 

In addition to being the business 
agent for Local 199, International 
Hod Carriers for the past six years, 
the 45-year-old Park is vice presi- 
dent of the Delaware State Fed- 
eration of Labor, a member of the 
executive committee of the local 
branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 


Phil People, : nd chairman of the trustee 


of the Shiloh Baptist Church. 


—_—— 
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Say He Admits We (and You) 


Till Murder 


- AN OPEN admission_to the 
’ killing of Emmett Till, together 
with the sordid details ‘of the 
slaying, appear in this week’s 
LOOK magazine, m a copy- 
righted article, which says it is 
quoting J. W. Milam, of Sum- 
ner, Mississippi, whom a jury 
freed of the murder charge in 
October. 

The article is written by Wil- 
liam Bradtord Huie, who last 
year made sensational disclosures 
in the case of Mrs. Ruby Mc- 
Callum, a Florida victim ol 
Southern injustice. Huie quotes 
Milam as saying that he wanted 
to pistel-whip Till to scare -him 
—but when the 14-year-old 
youth continued 
“I'm as good as you are,” he 
shot him. 


Hute’s 


account tells how 


EMA:&TT TILL 


Milam, brother-in-law of the 
“Wolf whistle” woman accuser 
of Till, and Roy Bryant, her hus- 
band, kidnaped the young boy 
from his uncle's home. Huie 
tells of Till’s maintaining, “I'm 
not afraid of you, after his beat- 
ing, and quotes Milam as say- 
ing: 
“Well what else could we do? 
He was hopeless. ... As long 
as I live and can do anything 
about it, n , are gonna 
stay, in their place. N— ain't 
gonna vote where I live. If they 
did, they'd control the govern- 
ment. They ain't gonna go to 
scheol with my kids. And when 
aon gets even cicse to 
mentioning sex with a white 
woman he's tired of living. Im 
likely -to kill him.” 

In a public statement Milam 
denied he had been quoted cor- 
rectly and also denied the report 
that he had been given $10,000 
for the interview with LOOK. 
The magazine editors, however, 
said they were “completely satis- 
fied as to its accuracy.” 


ii a 
INSIDE THE WORKER 


New Daia on 
Brownell’s Use 
Of Paid Liars 


. —See Page 4 


The Story. of 
Gwilym Price and 
Westinghouse 


, 


to maintain . 


—See Page? 


Take Nosedive 


OUR $64,000 FUND appeal 
took an alarming,’ and sharp, 
nosedive this past week, and so 
there is still more than $18,000 
to go. As weve always said, 
the full amount needs to be 
raised to pay off deferred ob- 
ligations which must be met. 

We're worried about a couple 
of things. First, we'd like to get 
this out of our way, and go full 


_. 


4 — 
Received last week $ 1,621.50 


Total to date 
Still to go 18,110.52 

Send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 38, N. Y.; or 
bring to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor, 
in New York. 


45,889.45 


oe 


blast into the drive for circula- 


tion. And second, at this rate. 


well be in fund drives‘all-vear- 
round, a terrible thought. 
There is a way to resolve it. 


Next Friday (Jan, 20), thousands 


of our readers will be in Car- 
negie Hall to mark the 32nd 
anniversary of our paper and to 
greet editor John Gates, Com- 
munist Party General Secretary 
Eugene’ Dennis and _ several 
other returning Smith Act vic- 
tims who were jailed for four 
and more long years because ot 
their workingclass. 

In addition to making this 
event a high-water mark in our 
circulation effort, we think it 
would be a swell idea for our 
readers and reader groups every- 
where-to. greet them with sub- 
stantial contributions to our pa- 
per, enough to get this $64,000 
campaign completed with a real 
flourish. How this would add to 
the festivities of the gathering! 


— 


WILL 
SHOULD 


By ALAN MAX 
Will he? 
From the day when the 
President suffered his heart 
attack, it was evident that 


he could not be a candidate 
again. But the GOP press and 
the regency which now runs the 
White House and wants to keep 
the 56 GOP choice in its own 
hands, opened a campaign: to 
place the whole question in 
doubt. 

No holds were barred. Medi- 
cal authorities were cited in order 
to prove that, if anything, a 
heart attack makes the victim 
more robust than ever. In recent 
weeks, even Washington corres- 
pondents who had been sure 
that Ike would not run, were 
shaken and now felt he had 
changed his mind and that the 
chances were he would be can- 
didate. 

But on Sunday the President, 
at Kev West, submitted to ques- 
tions from the press for the first 
time in five months. His mind 
was not fixed, he said on the 
main question. But 11 of the 14 


‘newsmen covering the conter- 


ence interpreted his remarks as 
indicating he would not seek re- 
election. And on Tuesday, the 
N. Y. Times was carrying a head- 
line: “Capital Doubts that Eis- 


enhower Will Be Candidate for « 


Second Term.” 

So to return to the first ques- 
tion: “Will Ike run again? The 
surest answer is: There seems to 
be little chance if any at all. 

Should he run? 

* 

REPUBLICAN leaders of all 
stripes . have beén saying yes. 
Democratic and = labor circles 


either have said nothing or no. 


Where they have urged Ike not 
to run, they have given all kinds 
of noble sounding reasons—but 
betwee the lines you could read 
a fear that the only wavy the 
Cadillac Cabinet could be defeat- 
ed in November would be if Ike 
were out of the picture. 

Behind. this fear evidently lay 
an unwillingness to wage the 
kind of campaign against pov- 
erty, racism and the cold war 
before which the GOP, even wijth 
Ike heading the ticket, would be 
certain to go under. 

But there is one bona fide way 
in which the question rightly 
concerns Jabor. Curiously, the 
more reactionary the GOPers, 


y SNR 


the louder his cry that Ike must 
run. This is particularly true of 
the supporters of_Vice-President 
Nixon. This is not.because thev 
see eye to eye on-everythirig with 
Eisenhower, but they realize 
their only chance of getting Nix- 
on into the White House is if 
Ike runs again, with Nixon as 
v.p. Then they will hope tor the 
crisis that will elevate Tricky 
Dick. , 

* : 

A GALLUP Poll of 1,686 Re- 
publican county chairmen and 
1,617 Democratic county chair- 
men—on who they thought would 
win the elections—gave these re- 
sults: If it were Stevenson vs. 
Nixon, Stevenson would win: if 
it were Kefauver vs. Nivon, Ke- 
fauver. would win; if it were Har- 
riman vs. Nixon, Harriman would 
win. . | 

With such a showing, it is 
hard to conceive otf Nixon be- 


ing handed the nomination it Ike 


doesn’t run. The only way he can 
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Ike Run Again? 


make the White House then (the 
Nixonites figure) is on the ccat- 
tails of an ailing Eisenhower. 

A Nixorr is only a few steps 
away trom a McCarthy. Since a 
Nixon in the White House would 
be a national calamity, and since 
if Ike should run, Nixon would 
probably be his running-mate 
again, we have here a sound 
reason, why labor should not 
want to see the President a can- 
didate again. 

| * 

HOWEVER, whether or not 
Tke “snould” run; can at the most 
be only a secondary question for 
labor. Primary are the issues that 
will be raised in the campaign 
and the vigor with which labor 
raises them and presses them 
upon the candidates it will sup- 
port. This is the only way to in- 
sure at one and the same time 
the deicat of the Cadillac Cabi- 
net and the winning of an IM- 
PROVED situation in the White 
House en en Conito) Hill. 
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Rise and Decline of the Kelly Family - 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

TO BE FRANK, I was 
disappointed when Grace 
Kelly picked the Prince of 
Monaco. -I have nothing much 
against the man who lives in 
the candy-pink palace on the 
Riviera aside from the fact that 
he is a prince. @» 

I am allergic to 
princes even 
when they are 
charming. a 

As I wrote & ae 
the other day #aaees: 3.3 
Miss Kelly has & . 
the  indisput- 
able right to 
pick and choose 
and there 
should be none to say her Nay. 
But since Miss Kelly has not 
barred the press from some small 
share of sncculation on that part 
of life which was once known 
as “private,” I take the liberty to 
make a few.remarks on the sub- 
ae : 

* 

LIKE some millions in our 
land, I am very fond of Miss 
Kelly. When I saw her in the 
“Country Girl” and in several 
other pieces, she worked in she 
became my favorite actress. Not 


only because she has pulchritude 
which sometimes is enough, but 
because she has a distinct talent. 

She is, to my taste, one of the 
most gilted of our Hollywood 
stars and I should hate to see her 
disappear from our scene’ to pre- 
side over a.state whose coat-of- 
arms should be.a roulette-wheel. 
I would, like old Ben Franklin 
advised his neighbors, urge to re- 
call the adage about marrying 
in haste and repenting in leisure. 

ao * 

I AM, for the moment, con- 
cerned with Grace's mama, Mrs. 
John Kelly, Sr., who has disap- 
pointed me somewhat more 
than her daughter. As you have 
doubtless read by now the Kellys 
are a redoubtable family and 
Grace’s father once laid bricks. 
I like him much more for that 
than for the tact that. he subse- 
quently amassed a fortune of 
8 million dollars: So when Mes. 


“Kelly was quoted as saying, in 


some degree of ecstacy, “Just 
think, me a bricklayer’s wife and 
my daughter marrying a 
prince,” my feelings were hurt. 
It is as though Mrs. Kelly felt 
that somehow life became 
brighter, more worth the living, 
because a prince will be a son- 
in-law of the Kellys. 


I don’t want to play the cur- 
mudgeon -when romance is in 
the air. But I cannot help but 
feel that Mrs. Kelly's joyous ex- 
clamation reflects a blight which 
should. have been lifted a few 
years back when folk like the 
Kellys divorced our-nation from 
a prince named King George 
IiI> 1 brooded over the pheno- 
menon. 

* 

HERE is Kelly, Sr., who had at 

least in his early days, a mighty 


drive. He would go out onto the 
Delaware after his work days 
and row until he became the na- 
tion's champion — sculler., He 
entered the Henley Regatta in 
London and was blackballed be- 
cause Le was born on the other 
side of the tracks. So he trained 
his son, Jack, Jr., to become a 
sculler who went to the Hen- 
ley Regatta several decades later 
and won the world champion- 


shin. The Kellys showed them. 

I fircd nothing like that in the 
escutcheon of Prince Rainier. 

«i 

THAT isn't all. The Kellys are 
a fabulous family with Buny- 
anesque qualities. Another 
brother, George, became a play- 
wright, wrote “The Show-Oft" 


and “Craig's Wife,” two distinct 


achievement and. he won the 
Pulitzer prize. And as if that was 
not cnough along came Grace 
whose worst enemies cannot 
denv her beauty or her talents. 


Enter a Prince. He has a 
realm that can fit into Central 
Park which is, in effect, a 
gambling joint. The roulette 
wheel has been its principal in- 
dustry for generations, and, with 
the beginning of automation, it 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Westing 


By ART SHIELDS» 


. 
od 


house -- Strikebreakers, Ine. 


THAT FELLOW in the center of this page is bidding for the title of America’s Number One Strikebreaker. He is 
Gwilym Price, president of the billion-dollar Westinghouse Electric Corp. And he is trying to turn the clock back to the non- 


union times of 20 years ago. Price is a shameless trickster, who 


way. For the record shows tha 
house workers began when he 


t the strike of 55,000 Westing- 
broke his signed contract with 


the IUE (AFL-CIO) and UE (independent) unions three 


ww 


months ago. 


Nor does human life stand in his way. For a new grave 
was dug in Ohio last week. And Tony Tarlock, an IUE mem- 


ber, is lying there deep beca 
picket line in Columbus near 


Price can make only one 
He might plead, like a Nazi gen- 
eral, that he wasn't his own boss. 
He was a hatchet man for bigger} 
fellows than himself. 


Price is a creature of the hard- 
boiled Mellon family, which has 
ruled Pittsburgh for almost three 
generations. The Mellons picked 
Price when he was a young law- 
yer 30 years ago and put him in- 
to one of their banks. He was presi- 
dent of this bank—The People’s 


use he was murdered on the 
the Westinghouse gate. 
defense. But it is a poor one. 


Price came in as a mere bank em- 
ploye in the early 1920s. Its power 
stretched over coal fields, steel 
mills, chemical plants, Texas oil 
wells and refineries and great bank- 
ing houses. And it was beginning 
its investments in Westinghouse al- 
ready. 


Young. Price’s character was 
molded in those years as he model- 
ed himself after Judge Mellon's 


Pittsburgh Trust Co.—when they 
transferred him to Westinghouse 
in 1943. | 

The Mellons developed Price in-| 
to a ruthless slave-driver and busi- 
ness getter. And they pay him well. 
His salary and bonuses run between 
$200,000 and $300,000 a year. But 
they don't pay him for his know]l-| 
edge of electrical shop work. For 
that knowledge is nil, as his friends 
confess. 

* 


FORTUNE Magazine—the jour- 
nal of the plutocracy—was frank 
about Pricé’s ignorance of shop 
work in an article eulogizing the 
Westinghouse Chief some years 
ago. 

Said Fortune: 


“Until 1943 he (Price) knew 
practically nothing about electricity 
or electrical equipment. And it is 
doubtful if he knows much more 
today.” 

Nor does Price know the West- 
inghouse workers any better than 
he knows the equipment that they 
use. And he cares much less. 

But Price does know the Mellon 
family’s policy on labor. That has 
been pounded into his head for 30! 
years. ! 

The Mellon policy is to smash 
the unions whenever they can. And 
to use violence to do so. That pol- 
icy was set by the dynasty’s found- 
er, old Judge Thomas Mellon near- 
ly a century ago. And it has been 
followed by his sons and grand- 
sons as much as they were able. 

The old judge once spelled out 
this labor policy to a Congression-| 


sons Andrew—the billionaire Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Treasury—and 
crusty old Richard B. (“Dick”) Mel- 


Old Dick Mellon, who lived in 
Pittsburgh, influenced Price most. 
And one can understand how close- 
ly the young banker listened when 
Dick Mellon gave his views on la- 
bor to a Senate Committee in 1928. 


The Senators were investigating 
Mellon atrocities in the national 
mjne strike. And they found a most 
ugly situation. Every Mellon mine 
was a machine gun fortress. And 
company guards were shooting 


chine guns,” he told the Senate 


—_— 


ham 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
THE URGENT need for 


labor movement, was given {fresh 
_|demonstration in strike develop- 
ments last week. 

The Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. union - busting conspiracy 
which is back of the giant cor- 
pickets. -|poration’s refusal to budge an inch 

Old Dick was called before the/0” any strike settlement proposals 
committee on March 238, 1928, and 
his ideas were a chip off the old 
—* block. They boiled down to! 
this: 

Unions must be busted. And— 
“You can't run a mine without ma- 


GWILYM PRICE 


Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday. 

A company-inspired outfit call- 
ing itself the Independent West- 
inghouse Workers Committee an- 
nounced plans to form a “union” 
of the scabs in the local strike- 
bound plant and to petition the 
National Labor Relations Board 
for decertification of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO, 
~| The Columbus plant is the place 

where an IUE member was killed 
on the picket line last week when 
police and deputies attacked a 
union demonstration against scab- 
herding. 

This anti-union move is an ap- 


committee. 
* 


THE atrocities went on after the: 
(Continued on Page 13) 


NOTICE : 

Your Money and Your Life, 
our column on economics, is 
omitted from this issue but will. 


be resumed in our Jan. 22 issue. 
. J 


Expect New Sag in Farm Prices After Message 


La 


Will Ike's Soil Bank Bankrupt Farmers? 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON-—The President’s special farm message has assured a sharp clash in 
Congress on legislation to alleviate the depressed state of agriculture. ‘Yhe message prob- 
ably marked the onset of a further sag in farm prices, since it expressed the determina- 


tion of the Cadillac administration 
to do nothing to restore firm price 
supports, or even to compromise 
on the present sliding-down scale 
which has aroused wide opposi- 


‘tion even from rural Republicans. 


“There is nothing in the message 
which holds out any hope of in- 
creased farm income for 1956 
when farmers need it so_ badly,” 
was the verdict of the top Repub- 
lican on the House agriculture com- 
mittee. Clifford R. Hope of Kan- 
sas. 

He said there was nothing “real- 


al Committee in 1892. The com-| istic” in the message “with respect 
mittee had come to Pittsburgh to,'0 the problems confronting wheat 
‘investigate the famous Homestead/Producers together with construc- 
stee] strike of that year. And the,tive proposals for their solution.” 
judge—who was nearly 80—gave| James G. Patton,.Farmers Union 
this simple advice: e (president, made a similar estimate. 


Just outlaw all strikes! If a strike} The Eisenhower proposals, he 
breaks out in spite of all efforts to). d. do nothing t “taise farm in- 


re por ped 3 pees se Cree comes above the present depres- 


The judge said he had used court : sion level.” 7 
injunctions to break the miners’! Apart from Rep. Hope the Re- 


union in his mines. But he thought| 
armed forces could do the job! 
quicker. 
~~ 

OLD Judge Mellon would not 
have wept for Tony Tarlock. He 
was as flinty as Scrooge. The judge 
had no patience with softness to 
workers or with such unbusiness- 
like sentiments as love for a wo- 
man. He was so hard-boiled that he 


as a “transaction.” (See Harvey | House of Representatives approv-|in McKenzie county, North Dako- bank proposal—the acreage reserve 
O’Connor’s book — “Mellon’s Mil-jed last session, and which is now ta. “They dressed some chickens |program and the conservation re- 
lions”). But it was a “profitable Pending in the Senate, should be- and hauled them to Bismark, the serve program. Under the acreage’ 


publicans issued laudatory state- 
ments. Democratic reaction ranged 
from that of Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(Tenn) who denounced the pro- 
gram and its philosophy, to Sena- 
tor Walter F. George (Georgia) 
who considered it good but inade- 


quate, 


’ 
; 


“transaction,” that started him on|COme one of the first orders of 


_his road to riches. For he wedded 


. the daughter of a farmer's family | 


the East Liberty section of Pitts- 
burgh. | 

The flinty old judge died in 1908 
at the age of 95, leaving $100.- 
000,000 behind him. But he left not 


business in that body. 


only riches. He left the ruthless| 
policies that have guided his sons 
and grandsons since. 

- * 
THE Mellon empire was a multi- 
lliog, dollar’ affair, when * youn 


bi 
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Senator George found inade- 
quate “emphasis on the distribu-. 
tion of farm surplus, both at home 


3 profit, wage rate and labor cost 


ed to press for a 90 percent parity 
bill. 
During the first week of the ses- 
sion George Meany president of 
the AFL-CIO, declared that the 
“needs and aspirations of farm and 
city families are alike.” They “de- 
pend economically upon each 
other” and “one group cannot long 
prosper unless the other is pros- 
perous too,” he said. 
Meany denounced the efforts of 
_ Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
- Agriculture, to pit farmers against 
workers with the propaganda that 


the cause of the farm crisis is high: 


wages for the workers. 
_ Meany said: “It is time that 
America finds out the facts.” 

He called for a “complete Con- 
gressional investigation of price, 


Eke 
EZRA BENSON 


farm message is to swing the at- 


; ¢* ‘relationships covering both the 
tention of the farmers from the im- P g 


birnae~anetge € fall ithings the farmer buys and his 

~e iate issue 0 falling prices to yroduct when passed through the 

the building of a “soil bank. ‘middleman and sold at> retail.” 
The fatmer’s share of the con-! “Only in this way—with open 


except its own, revealed itself at} 


regards signed contracts as scraps of paper if they stand in his 


See Urgent Need for AFL-CIO 
To Throw Support to Strike 


4 


the united AFL-CIO to throw 


quickly all its resources behind the. 3-month-long Westing- 
house strike in this first,decisive challenge to the powerful 


plication of the “Perfect Circle 
Formula” used to smash the walk- 
out of the UAW at three Indiana 
plants seyeral months ago. West- 
inghouse is the first major cor- 
poration to use it. 

x 
WESTINGHOUSE also _an- 
nounced this week that it had 
succeeded in developing another 
break for its five-year contract de- 
mand when the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO (not on strike) signed 
on the company’s terms for 1,500 
of its members. 


The IBEW action is clearly out 
of line with the recent AFL-CIO 
merger convention at which a 
unanimous. vote of solidarity was 
given to the Westinghouse strik- 
ers, who are seen as carrying the 
ball in the No. 1 battle of labor 
throughout the country. 


A highlight of this week’s West- 
inghouse developments came when 
mayors and other top officials of 
16 strikebound cities held a day- 
long session in Pittsburgh, meet- 


|ing separately with union and 


company spokesmen. Westing- 
house turned down all offers and 
consisted to insist on union sur- 
render to its terms. : 


IUE president James Carey told 
the mayors that “The company’s 
position has been and is frozen. It 
has not engaged in collective bar- 
gaining. Rather, it has pinned its 
hopes on a_back-to-work move- 
ment.” 

Carey said there are three alter- 


natives: “The company can nego- 
‘tiate with us in good faith as it 
ihas failed to do in the last 332 
months. It can submit the issues 
to fact-finding or arbitration. Or 
the strike can go on.” 

* 


JAMES MATLES, representin 
‘the unaffiliated United Electrical 
‘Union, said that to get the 11,000 
UE strikers back to work, Westing- 
‘house would have to give them a 
wage boost under the first year of 
the company’s 5-year offer, while 
negotiations continue on other is- 
sues at stake. 

Aftter the day-long sessions, the 
mayors issued a statement calling 
for round-the-clock union-company 
‘negotiations. They also asked for 
“an interim arrangement” which 
would send the strikers back to 
| work while negotiators worked on a 
‘final settlement: What this meant 


sumer's retail food dollar dropped hearings and public testimony— 'was not made clear or agreed 


Kefauver declared that the pro- 30s. 
gram offered “no immediate re-| 
lief” to the farmers. He said that the Senate of a letter he had re- pense of the farmer. | 
described his own marriage in 1843'99 percent of parity, which the ceived from a farm family living; There are two parts to the soil 


He denounced the program as best offer they received was\seven enhower program—farmers would 
that owned the land which became based on a “philosophy of scarci- cents a pound. The letter says they cut by one-fifth their allotted pro- 
ty.” He countered this with a de- took them back home,” Langer re- 
‘mand for introduction of a food Jated. : ) 
stamp plan. The present surpluses,' Hearings on farm legislation are 
he declared, should be “used im-\already under way in the Senate, be 
aginatively at home and abroad.” \and the House argiculture commit- Cified, 


and especially in the foreign 
trade.” Shaws 


reactionary : : 

ad-atet pest > Prat “6 she | f ‘American f Farm:, Bureau, , Federa- * 
, The main intent of, the special tion. ‘The Farmers Union ‘is expect-| 
06g gunge Gh gt oftfgog od I 


to 89 cents in November, the latest C2" all the facts be brought to 
light,” he said. 


date for which information is avail-| “7+, “soil bank” proposal ad- 


able, compared to 42 cents last vanced by the President as the 
year, and 53 cents ten years ago.'main weapon in the Administra- 
Jt is at the lowest point since the 'tion’s arsenal of farm policy pro- 
‘posed to solve the farm crisis by 
Senator William F. Langer, told reducing the surplus at the ex- 


capital of North Dakota, and to reserve plan—the main feature of; 
Mandan, and peddled them. The |the soil bank and of the entire Eis- 


duction in the four price-support-| 
ed crops, wheat, corn, cotton and: 
rice. In return the farmer would 
paid a proportion as yet unspe- 
of the normal yield of the 
tee is getting into action. Major |#creage which has been with- 
support for the President’s pro-;drawn from production. ~ 

gram is expected to come from the; Im an attempt to make. the pro- 


t 


upon. 
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Worker Birthday 
Meeting at Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 20 


The 32nd anniversary of the 
Daily Worker, and a WEL- 
COME HOME celebration for 
its editor, John Gates, and for 
Eugene Dennis, general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, 
will be held Friday evening, 
Jan. 20, at Carnegie Hall, 
Seventh Ave. and 57 St., 7:30 
p.m. 

The large concert hall was 
not at first available for the 
celebration, and the rally at Car- 
negie, cancels plans originally 
announced for another date and ' 


place. 
Eugene Dennis and John 


~ 


leadership of the|gram more palatable, Benson, in 
= Me radio address from New Orleans, 


a 
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| Gates are main speakers. Sing- 
ers and entertainers will appear 
on the night’s program, as well, 
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Gift Horse in the Mouth 


Lerner summarized the grant as 
follows: “The Ford Foundation has 
raised, not now but about a year 
and a half to twe vears from now, 
when the money is in hand and 
invested, the salary of every col- 
lege teacher in the country about 
$2 aweek.” — Ford company was clearly indi- 
It was the Wall Street Journal cated in that fact that at the very 
which disclosed this week that the moment that its much-publicized 
Ford conipany had no real desire; gift was announced, the company 
to help the colleges in the first, was refusing to give the Ford work- 
place. | ers a Christmas bonus. | 
The big business newspaper; “How much better to pile up 
{stated bluntly that most founda-|staggering profits that no man could 
tions “were set up by wealthy per-|spend in several life-times than to 
sons seeking to reduce taxable in-|make life a little better for the © 
come ard to circumvent estatej|housewife of the Ford employe at 
taxes.” _ home,” Schrepfer commented bit- 
The Wall Street Journal added: jterly on the Ford company aitti- 


~CHICAGO.—Lots of people re- 
i|fuse to be taken in by the “gen- 
erosity” of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany which recently turned over 
$500 to U.S. colleges through the 
Ford Foundation. 

According to a Chicago worker 
in the Ford plant out at Hegewisch, 
this gift was not from the company 
at all but from the Ford worker 
“who punches in at the Ford plants 
throughout the nation every morn- 

ing and punches out everv night.” 
| >Writing in the Plant Gate News, 
Robert Schrepfer of UAW Local 
551 declared that the Ford Fund 
was “created by the sweat and 
blood of thousands of Ford em- 
pléyes.” His story was headlined: 
“Ford Employes Give $350 Each 


'to U.S. Colleges.” 

Another view of the Ford “gift” 
came this week from Leo Lerner, 
liberal Chicago community news- 
paper publisher. He said the grant 
was so tied up in restrictions that 
it was almost valueless to the in- 
stitutions which received the funds. 


STEEL 


(Continued from Page 16) 
this possible... .” 
x 


Ford St., and his son, Edsel, it has 
served as the chief instrument for 
sustaining the Ford Motor Come | 
pany as a private company.” _ 
In his article in the UAW. paper 
here, Ford worker Schrepfer point- . 
ed out that the hypocrisy of the 


Illinois Edition to 86 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Room 806, Chicago 1, 
Til. Phone RA 6-9198. 

Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 


Feature Talk 
On Soviet Farms 


CHICAGO. — Soviet films of 
the American farm delegation in 
the USSR last summer and a per- 


THE magazine, pointing out 
that both groupings of. manage- 
ment have united in the past to | 


sonal appearance by one of the 
delegates are scheduled at the 
Cinema Annex Theatre Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 20. | 
Prof. D. Gale Johnson of the 
University of Chicago, one of thé 
“stars” of the feature-length Soviet 
documentary “American Farmers 
in the USSR,” will speak at 8:15 
p.m. at the theatre, 3210 W. Madi- 


son. The film “Russian Holiday” is 


also on the program. 

The. Chicago Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship has bought 
parts of the house for the evening 
and included it as part of their 
series on “Understanding the So- 
viet Union.” - 

The next event in the Council's 
series will be a discussion of “The 
Soviet Union and China” by Jos- 
eph Starobin, correspondent recent- 
ly returned from those countries. 
Starobin will speak at the Midland 


Hotel on Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 1. 


& 


BornFightin 


Ike’s Attention 


Directed to Miss. 

CHICAGO.—A Chicago min- 
ister this week responded to 
President Eisenhower's State of 
the Unicon message by telling the 
Chief Executive to concern him- 
self more with democracy for 
the Negro people. 

The Rev. A. Leon Thompson 
of the People’s Community 
Church, pointed to the Presi- 
dent’s expressed concern for the 
so-called “captive Iron Curtain 
people.” 

‘He ought to have given prior 
consideration to those behind the 
Iron Curtain in Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee,” 
the minister wrote, “in fact, 
virtually all of the South—and 
in Trumbull Park. 

“It is not enough for the ju- 
dicial arm of government to say 


mandatory on the executive 
branch -to see that it (the law) 


is properly enforced.” 


Eee 


what the law is. It is clearly. 


battle the steel union in strike 
struggles on such issues as pen- 
sions and union shop, speculated 
as to whether this may happen. 
again this spring over the im- 
portant contract issues which are 
shaping up. 

Already announced by the 
union is a_ fight tor a _  52- 
week supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit plan, premium pay 


for weekend work, vested pen- | 


sions, as well as a major across- 
the-board wage increase. 


In addition, there are such is- 
sues as an FEPC clause, shorter 
work-week, union security and a 
host of others which are up for 
consideration this year when the 
ful contract is reopened for ne-4 
gotiation. 

The steel negotiations will be 
the most important contract 
struggle scheduled in 1956. The 
steel union will need the sup- 
port of the entire labor move- 
ment in its efforts to win cer- 
tain pattern-setting gains which 
will improve the bargaining 
position of all unions. 


Fascism, WorkerMarks 


32d Birthday with Sub Drive Gains 


CHICAGO.—Success in the cur-{important parallel between that vance.” 


rent Worker sub drive, now at the 


one-fourth marker, will be a fitting 


tribute to the paper which this 
week marks 32 years of outstand- 
ing service to the American peo- 


ple’s movement. 


at Milda Hall, 3140 S. Halsted.| 


A gala program will be headed by 
editor, as the speaker. 


in Chicago in January, 1924. The 
appearance of the Daily Worker 


. ° ° . aE ° ° 99 ‘ 
was a historic milestone for the:tion to a higher level this year,” it same: 


° 


George Morris, Daily Worker labor agai 
atmosphere of repression which 
The paper first began publishing gripped, the nation in the years 


event 


and the current effort to 
make a major gain in the circula- 


Leading in this 1956 drive ef- 
fort this week 


tion of the paper in this 1956 sub|of the city which have already 


drive. 


Just as now, the 1924 period was 
‘marked by a resurgence of dem- 

The event will be celebrated ocratic struggle against fascist-like 
Saturday night, Jan. 14, 8:30 p.m.| repression and hysteria. 
The launching of the Daily 
| Worker, in fact was a climatic blow drive. A number of communities 
nst the Palmer Raids and the; were obviously making an effort 


while still others were dragging 


following World War I. 


i 
' 


| 


rceognized the new possibilities. 
These were the Central West area, 
Lawndale, Southwest and the 9th 
Congressional District. 

Industrial groups supporting the 
paper were still not really in the 


sadly. 


Wherever serious efforts were 


| “The effort to build our circula- being made, the reports were the 


“People are responding as 


labor and left movement in the was pointed out, “is similarly a;never before—and there are plenty 
blow directed against McCarthyism | of subs to be had from new people 
Many Chicagoans who took part and a measure of the fact that/and from people who have let their 


uU. 3. : 


in the Jaunching of the paper re-' the fight against McCarthyite hys-|subs lapse during the past two or 
ealled this week that there is an'teria has achieved a great ad- three years. 


When Meat Workers Unite 


(Continued from Page 16) 


of the meat industry.. This would 
indicate the tremendous field for 
organization in the coming per- 
iod, A 


THE fight for ~ democratic 
rights of the trade union mem- 
bers will be a major struggle in 
the coming period. There will be 
those who will seek to divert the 
labor movement from its main 
historic tasks into the paths of 
red-baiting and witchhunts. This 
united meat workers and pack- 
ing union can make a signal con- 
tribution to the entire labor 
movement by example. 

It already embraces many 
trends in the labor movement, in- 
cluding sections that are asso- 
ciated with the most progressive 
thinking in the trade unions. 
This is not to gainsay that there 
are esses in the unions 
prior to the merger. But, by and 
large, the basis exists for the 
achievement *of* a democratic 
union that inclydes.all trends. ; 


baa wwerae eR er ap ge tt et is Ore 5 a wets ome Oe) et eer et atone ae bee @ wee! 


One of the thorniest problems 
that will have to be resolved is 
the influence of certain elements 
who have been associated in the 
public mind with racketeering. It 
is clear that this does not con- 
stitute a major trend in the la- 

. bor movement. But it is a malig- 
nant growth that should be elim- 


inated. 
* 


ONE of the crying needs in 
the American labor movement is 
a loud positive union voice which 
speaks out with a clear position 
for peace. It is on this score that 
the potential for this new union 
would be greatest. The united 
leadership could be won. for an 
unequivocal peace position that 
is responsive to the wishes of its 
membership. The leaders of both 
the Amalgamated and Packing 


have spoken out on peace issues - 


on many occasions, They have 
been supported by the rank-and- 
file of their unions. This support 
will continue and grow. A oe. 


oa Thexgrawing relation between 


the labor movement and the Ne- 
gro people’s organizations can 
be assisted materially by the role 
of the newly-proposed merged 
union. The large Negro member- 
ship, the election of Negroes in 
the Packing union to the highest 


offices, the close relationship © 


with the NAACP, all should con- 
tribute to a further development 
in the fight for the Negro-labor 
alliance. 

Workers in the packing plants 
have learned important lessons of 
Negro-white unity as the basis 
for union strength and organiza- 
tion. These-lessons can now be 

transmitted to the new merged 
union and to the entire AFL- 
CIO. 

* , 

THE strength of the project- 
ed new meat industry will be 
strategically located. In addition 
to its centers in the large cities 
of Chicago and New York, the 
meat industry locals will be pil- 
lars of -union strength in such 
cities as Omaha, Des Moines, 
‘Kansas City. Locals in these 
cities and in main farm belt 

“states; canbe the means. for -this 
‘unlpa Siplaysesmnore expanded, 


; , w ¢ 
. 


NA AE 


Ford family. 


“Since its establishment in 1936, 
the Ford Foundation has removed 
many financial obstacles for the 


“Besides saving the Ford mil- 
lions of tax dollars that would have 
been paid on the estates of Henry 


tude. 

“Better by far to have a Ford 
Foundation and a Fund for the 
Republic than to let a Ford worker 


buy himself an extra suit of clothes 


or a new automatic washer for the 


little woman.” 


were four areas! 
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dent of the ISFL, and Stanley 
Johnson, secretary of the ISFL. 
were invited to address the CIO 


' convention. At the recent ISFL 


convention at Rock Island, the 
speech of Pat Greathouse, vice- 


president of the State CIO, was 


greeted enthusiastically by the 
AFL delegates. , 


_ The 1,300 CIO conyention 
delegates, representing approxi- 
mately 350,000 members in the. 
state, were scheduled to tackle 
the many problems relating to 
the political action campaign 
this year. Within the past several 
weeks the entire state leadership 
of the CIO had presented united 
demand to the Democratic Party 
slate-making committee in oppo- 
sition to the proposed candidacy 
of Scott Lucas for U. S. Senator. 

There had been prior indica- 
tions that Joseph Germano, presi- 
dent of the State CIO and head 
of District 31 of the United Steel 
Workers had favored the sup- 
port of Lucas for Senator. Ger- 


mano accompanied the State . 


CIO leadership delegation to the 


role in developing farm-labor re- 
lations. 

Few unions, with the excep- 
tion of the building trades, will 
have such a far-flung member- 
ship, reaching into thousands of 
towns and villages; often as the 
only organized union force. 

Extremely important is the 


powerful base which this merged 
union -will have in the South. 


From Texas to Florida, both of ° 


the merging unions have been 
involved in effective organizing 
campaigns and in_ successful 
strike struggles. -Meat industry 
labor will be in a position to give 
important help to the AFL-CIO 
in its organizing efforts in the 
South. 


_ JT IS the outlook of the lead- 
ers of both unions, according to 
their statements in the public 
press, that a merged union should 
come into being at an early date. 
One of the pressing reasons for 
the unity of the AFL-CIO was 
the concern of the labor move- 
ment with the presidential cam- 
paign in 1956. This factor should 
serve also as an impetus in spur- 
ring on the meat industry labor 
merger. Of course, as mentioned 
before, the wage negotiations be- 
ginning shortly add emphasis to 
the need for the merger. 

It is within the power of the 
workers in the meat industry to 
make a tremendous contribution 
to the recent national merger. 

. The history of+these two unions 
indicates the great potential of 


their contributton to -the whole | 


labor moveme*t-on, many ques- 
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State AFL Leaders Invited to 
Speak at Ill. ClO Convention | 


Democratic Party and urged the 
same position as the rest of the 
labor movement in Illinois, for a 
candidate other than Lucas. 

* 

ACTION by the convention 
was expected on mobilization of 
the Illinois labor movement in 
support of the Washington ac- 
tion initiated by the NAACP, 
the UAW and other organiza- 
tions in behalf of civil rights hegis- 
lation.. The convention was 
further expected to act on the 
proposal of the Cook County 
PAC conference which urged a 
statewide conference this spring 
on political action. The farmer 
as well as other pro-labor and 
liberal organizations were to be 
invited to the convention. 

During the past year there 
have been differences within the 
State CIO which were expected 
to reflect themselves in the con- 
vention. A number of union rep- 
resentatives have favored a more 
aggressive policv of politica] ac- 
tion, civil rights and on other is- 
sues as well. It is expected that 


these unions: will seek some 
changes in the state leadership. 


It would be most unfortunate, 
in the opinion of most labor ob- 
servers, if the convention were to 
level off as a power fight. While 

‘it is generally recognized that 
the more militant policies would 
have greater meaning if the ofti- 
cers who are elected are elected 
on the basis of this program, it 
was hoped that some compro- 
mise-on leadership could be 
worked out which would result in 
a united convention. 


: * 

AMONG J the © personalities: 
scheduled to address the con- 
vention were Mayor Daley, Al 
Whitehouse, recently appointed 
director of the Industrial Union 
Department of AFL-CIO, Will- 
ard S. Townsend, president of 
the United Transport Service 
Employees Union and one of the 
two Negroes elected as vice- 
president of the AFL-CIO, Jack 


| Kroll and James McDevitt, co- 


directors of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education. 
It was expected that this con- 
vention of the Illinois State CIO 
would be the last full convention 
prior to the merger with the Illi- 
nois State Federation of Labor. | 
The leaders of both state organi- 
zations are scheduled to meet 
again on Jan. 20 to continue the 
merger discussions that have_ 
been proceedin during the past 
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CHICAGO.—The 13th consti- 
tional convention of the Illinois 
State CIO which was meeting 
this weekend at the Morrison 
Hotel ‘in Chicago, marked the 
closing of an historic period in 
Iilinois ‘abor, and opened up the 
path to a new period with even 
greater advances. 

Ranking at the top of the 
couvention agenda was the 
merger negotiations between the 
Hingis State Federation of La- 
bor and the Hlinois CIO Indus- 
trial Union Council. Underscor- 
ing the unity theme was the fact 
that Reuben Soderstrom, presi- 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Gary Elects Negro to Head City Council 


By HAROLD CASTLE 

GARY, Ind., — “For the first 
time in Gary’s history,” said the 
Gary Post-Tribune this week, 
“and probably tor the first. time 
in tie history of the nation, a 
Negro will head the City Coun- 
ci, 

The new head of this nine- 
member Gary City Council is 
Benjamin F, Wilson, a Gary at- 
torney tor the past 20 years and 
lor the past eight vears the mem- 
hor of the council representing 
‘the Fifth District. The former 
council president, John Kolarik, 
was defeated in the councilmanic 
race last year. 

Last week Councilman George 
Ferhat nominated Aloise Woz- 
niak for the presidency. It was 
this same Ferhat who, by his 
Vote, prevented Wilson from as- 
suming the presidency four years 
ago, - 

David C. Mitchell, council- 
man trom the predominantly Ne- 
geo Fourth Ward, then nominat- 
ed Benjamin 
point. Wozniak asked that his 
name be withdrawn and himself 
seconded Wilson’s nomination. 
This ensured the election of Wil- 
sou to the presidency without 
OpDOsItiGn 

Councilman Terry Gray, the 
third Negro member on the coun- 
cil, arose to state that it was “a 
great day for Gary” to see a 
whice council member step aside 
so that a Negro might assume 
the leading post in the council. 
He described Wozniak’s act as 
“a civic demonstration of the 
spirit of democracy.” 

Wilson is a memiber of the 
Lake County and Indiana State 
Bar Association. He is a former 
vice-president of the Gary Coun- 
cil of Churches. He -is a native 
of Arkansas, where he grew up 
on a farm and got his early 
schooling. He entered Arkansas 
Baptist College in Little ~ock, 


got his degree at Howard Uni- 


versity and then entered law. 


school at Boston University. He 
earned his way through college 
by working summers as a red 
cap in Grand Central Station, 
New York City. 

Wilson contributed to the fight 
to win a city FEP law tor Gary. 
Some five years ago, the bill 
originally was introduced © by 
Frank Mucci, deceased leader ot 
the Communist Party of Lake 
County. When an effort was 


Wilson. At this. 


"McCarthyite Jailed — 


Here as Swindler 


CHICAGO. — A McCarthyite 
professional red-baiter and anti- 
Semite, Eugene Flitcraft, was 
sent to prison here this week for 
his part in a $2 million mail 
fraud scheme. — 

Flitcraft was convicted in a 
case involving the Preview Tele- 
vision Corp., described by Fed- 
eral Judge John P. Barnes as “an 
outrageous fraud” for extorting 
money from owners of TV sets. 

A resident of Oak Park, Flit- 
craft was notorious in this area 
as the publisher of the “Gentile 
News and the “Anti-Comru- 
nist.” 


made to prevent Mucci from 
speaking, it was councilman Wil- 
son at that time who insisted on 
his right to speak and to present 
his FEPC bill, which later be- 


came law. 


Speaking at a meeting of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
steel local, Wilson expressed his 
own pride in having been-a mem- 
ber of a federal workers’ union 
when he was in Washington. 

The election of a Negro to the 
highest post in the council was 
scen asa great advance for the 
people of this steel city. Key is- 
sues in Gary center around in- 
dependent demands for an end 
to police brutality against Ne- 
groes in Gary, an end to dis- 
crimination and segregation in 
housing, on the beaches and in 
all areas of Gary’s life, and, for 
the Gary Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission to act against 
the many discriminatory prac- 
tices which still exist in the steel 
mills. : 

While the election of a Ne- 
gro president of the council was 
considered a big forward step, it 
was pointed out that-this by no 
means guarantees the solution of 


these problems which demand 


the intervention of labor and the 
Negro people. : 


THE COMING MERGER 


When Meat Plant 
Workers Unite 


By SAM KUSHNER | 
CHICAGO. 


The days ahead are challeng- 
ing and full of great potentiali- 
ties for the entire labor, move- 
ment. This is especially true for 
the butchers and packinghouse 
workers. 


The discussions between the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 


Butchers and the United Pack- 
inghouse workers, which will un- 


_doubtedly lead in the near fu- 


ture to a merger of the two 


unions, should pave the way for 


Coming Steel Contract Issues 


Building Up in Mills Here | 


EAST CHICAGO, Ind.—Steel 
companies here, racing this week 
for higher production and protit 
records in 1956, were building 


up grievances which may become — 
an important part, of the steel 


contract struggle which is less 


. than three months off. 


In the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube plant here, for example, 
workers reported that the com- 
pany was insisting that men be 
compelled to work as long as 
16 hours at a ‘stretch. 

In one department, the~con- 
tinuous pickling department, 
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of the Press Comm. 


several clashes were reported 
where men refused to stay on 
the job for an extra shift. 

cS 

WITH management's emphasis 
on high output, the attempt was 
being made to institute this rule: 
“If your relief man on the next 
turn fails to show up for work, 
you stay on the job.” 

Workers who refused to give 
up their option on whether or 
not they should work overtime 
were threatened with loss of jobs. 


Discouraged about the pos- 
sibility of winning such griev- 
ances, workers here have re- 
portedly shown some reluctance 
to try to push these issues 
through the union grievance ma- 
chinery. Thus, many issyes on 
speedup, earnings, discrimina- 
tion, workloads are unresolved 
and building up toward the com- 
ing negotiations. 

* 

“TRON AGE,” the steel man. 
agement magazine, this week de- 
clared that “a strike is possible” 
when the contracts terminate in 
June for 350,000 basic steel- 
workers. 

It was pointed out that there 
are “two camps among manage- 
ment, one of which “favors labor 
peace at a price” and the other 
ready for a struggle to destroy 
or undermine the steel union. 

“Iron Age” declared: “The ex- 
tremists in this group would like 
to see Labor ‘put in its place.’ 
But they realize that only a full- 
blown depression would make 


(Continued on Page ‘15) 
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the Harvester 


a powerful militant united union 
that will make a progressive con- 
tribution to the newly united 
AFL-CIO. : 

ust as the merger of the two 
federations failed to resolve all 
of the differences, so too a mer- 
ger of the two unions. in the meat 
industry will probably leave 
many unresolved questions to be 
settled after the merger. 

One thing is clear. As a re- 


sult of a merger there will be 


more packinghouse workers or- 
ganized into a single union than 
ever before in history of 
this industry. Approximately 
half of the membership of the 
merged organization will be 
workers in industrially organized 
packing plants. This includes 
almost the entire present mem- 
bership of UPWA and between 
80, and 100 thousand workers 
now in the Amalgamated. 
* 


AN IMPORTANT segment of 
the united union would be the 
fur and leather workers, recent- 
ly affiliated to the Amalgamated, 
This section of the workers, with 
a long history of militant pro- 
gressive action, should further 
influence the union in-a progres- 
sive direction. 

At the very outset, the newly- 
merged union will be faced with 
1956 wage negotiations with the 
packers. From the newly-found 
strength of a united movement 
the workers will rightly expect 
greater gains than evef before. 
A merger in itself will not auto- 
matically deliver the gains. The 
employers will surely seek to test 
this new unity, as they did with 
workers. With 
proper preparations and mobili- 
zation, the packinghouse workers 
can win great advances. 

The number of unorganized 
workers in the meat industry is 
large. This is especiaily true of 
the retail meat workers. There 
are large segments of packing- 
house plants in the South that 
yet remain to be organized. The 
1950 government census shows 
that there are well over a mik 
lion workers in the various parts 


(Continued om Page 15) 
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This is the last of a series of 
four articles on the problems of 
the meat industry workers, the 
background of their . struggles, 
the situation today, the prospécts 
for the future—especially in the 
light of the impending union 
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Say He Admits We (and You) 


Till Murder 


AN OPEN admission to the 
killing of Emmett Till, together 
with the sordid details of the 
slaymg, appear in this week’s 
LOOK . magazine, in a copy- 
righted article, which says it is 
quoting J. W. Milam, of Sum- 
ner, Mississippi, whom a jury 
freed. of the murder charge in 
October. 

The article is written by Wil- 
liam Bradford Huie, who last 
year made sensational disclosures 
in the case of Mrs. Ruby Mc- 
Callum, a Florida victim ot 
Southern injustice. Huie quotes 


Milam as saying that he wanted 


to pistol-whip Till to scare him 
—but when the 14-year-old - 
youth’ continued to maintain 
“I'm. as good as you are,” he 
shot him. 
Huie’s 


tells how 


account 


EMsiETY TILL 


Milam, brother-in-law of the 
“Wolf whistle” woman accuser 
of Till, and Roy Bryant, her hus- 
band, kidnaped the young boy 
from his uncle's home. Huie 
tells of Tills maintaining, “I’m 
not afraid of you, after his beat- 
ing, and quotes Milam as say- 
ing: 

“Well what else could we do? 
He was hopeless. . .. As long 
as I live and can do anything 
about it, n——- , are gonna 
Stay in their place. N ain't 
gonna vote where I live. If they 
did, they'd control the govern- 
ment. They aint gonna go to 
school with my kids. And when 
aon — gets even close to 
mentioning sex with a white 
woman he's tired of living. I'm 
likely to kill him.” 

In a public statement Milam 
denied he hed been quoted cor- 
rectly and also denied the report 
that he had been given $10,000 
for the interview with LOOK. 
The magazine editors, however, 
said they were “completely satis- 
fied as to its accuracy.” 


fy e 
INSIDE THE WORKER 


New Data on 
Brownell’s Use 
Of Paid Liars 

—See Page 4 
The Story of 
Gwilym Price and 


Westinghouse 


: See Page? 
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Take Nosedive 


OUR $64,000 FUND appeal 
took an alarming, and sharp, 
nosedive this past week, and so 
there is still more than $18,000 
to go. As we've always said, 
the full amount needs to be 
raised to pay off deferred ob- 
ligations which must be met. 

Were worried about a couple 
of things. First, we'd like to get 
this out of our way, and go full 


a : ™~ 
Received last week $ 1,621.50 


Total to date 45,889.48 
Still to go 18,110.52 

send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York Ci ity — 2s. of 
bring to 35 E. 12 St. Sth floor, 
in New York. 

‘. ce 
blast into the drive for circula- 
tion. And second, at this rate 
well be in fund drives all-year- 
round, a terrible thought. 

There is a way to resolve it. 
Next Friday (Jan. 20), thousands 
of our readers will be in Car- 
negie Hail te mark the 32nd 
anniversary of onr paper and to 
greet editor John Gates, Com- 
munist Party Gencral Secretary 
Eugene Dennis and __ several 
other returning Smith Act vic- 
tims who were jailed for four 
and mere long years because of 
their workingclass. 

In addition to making this 
event a high-water mark in our 
circulation effort, we think § it 
would be a swell idea for our 
readers and. reader groups every- 
where to greet them with sub- 
stantial contributions to our pa- 
per, enough to get this $64,000 
campaign completed with a real 
flourish. How this would add to 
the festivities of the gathering! 


@SA 


Assiquieert: 


WILL 


SHOULD 


By ALAN MAX 
Will he? 
From the day when the 

President suffered his heart 
attack, it was evident that 


he could not be a candidate 
again. But the GOP press and 
the regency which now runs the 
White House and wants to keep 
the ’56 GOP choice in its own 
hands, opened a campaign to 
place the whole question in 
doubt. 

No holds were barred. Medi- 
cal authorities were cited in order 
to prove, that, if anything, a 
heart attack makes the victim 


more robust than ever. In recent — 


weeks, even Washington corres- 
pondents who had been sure 
that Ike would not run, were 
shaken and now felt he had 
changed his mind and that the 
chances were he would be -can- 


- didate. 


But on Sunday the President, 


at Kev West, submitted to ques- 
tions from the press for the first 


time in five months. His mind 


‘ was not fixed, he said on the 


main question. But 11 of the 14 
newsmen covering the confer- 
ence interpreted his remarks as 
indicating he would not seek re- 
election. And on Tuesday, tre 
N. Y.-Times was carrying a head- 
line: “Capital. Doubts that Eis- 
enhower Will Be Candidate for 
Second Term.” 

So to return to the first ques- 
tion: “Will Ike run again? The 
surest answer is: There seems to 
be little chance if any at all. 

Should he run? 

| * 

REPUBLICAN leaders of al! 
stripes have been saying ves. 
Democratic and labor circles 
either have said nothing. or no. 
Where they have urged Ike not 
to run, they have given all kinds 
of noble sounding reasons—but 
between the lines you could read 
a fear that the only wav the 
Cadillac Cabinet could be defeat- 
ed in November would be if lke 
were out of the picture. 

Behind this fear evidently lay 
an unwillingness to wage the 
kind of campaign against pov- 
erty, racism and the cold war 
before which the GOP, even with 
Ike heading the ticket, would be 
certain to go under. 

But there is one bona fide wavy 
in which the question rightly 
concerns labor. Curiously, the 
more reactionary the GOPers, 


the louder his cry that Ike must 
run. This is particularly true of 
the supporters of Vice-President 
Nixon. This is not becavse they 
see eye to eye on everything with 
Eisenhower, but they realize 
their. only chance of getting Nix- 
on into the White House is if 
Ike runs again, with Nixon as 
v.p. Then they will hope for the 
crisis that will elevate Tricky 
Dick. 
x 

A GALLUP Poll of 1,686 Re- 
publican. county chairmen and 
1,617 Democratic county chair- 
men—on who they thought would 
win the elections—gave these re- 
sults: If it were Stevenson vs. 
Nixon, Stevenson would win; if 
it were Kefauver vs. Nivon, Ke- 
fauver would win; if it were Har- 


riman vs. Nixon, Harriman would. 


wid. 

With such a showing, it is 
hard to conceive of Nixon be- 
ing handed the nomination if Ike 
doesu't run. The only way he can 


Ike Run Again? 


make the White Hause then (the 
Nixonites figure) is on the coat- 
tails of an ailing Eisenhower. 

A Nixon is only a few steps 
away from a McCarthy. Since ‘a 
Nixon in. the White House would 
be a national. calamity, and since 
if Ike should run, Nixon would 
probably bé his running-mate 
again, we have here a sound 
reason why labor should not 
want to see the President a can- 
didate again. 

: Pp 

HOWEVER, whether or -not 
Ike “should” run, can at the most 
be only a secondary question for 
labor. Primary are the issues that 
will be raised in the campaign 
and the vigor with which labor 
raises them and presses them 
upon the candidates it will sup- 
port. This is the only way to in- 
sure at one and the same time 
the defeat of the Cadillac Cabi- 
net and the winning of an IM- 
PROVED situation in the White 
House and on Capitol F*". 


Rise and Decline of the Kelly Family 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

TO BE FRANK, I was 
disappointed when Grace 
Kelly picked the Prince of 
Monaco. I have nothing much 
against the man who lives in 
the candy-pink palace on the 
Riviera aside from the fact that 
he is a prince. 
I am allergic to 
princes evens 
when they arc 
charming. 

As I wrote er: 
the other day HiRes" #g.. @ 
Miss Kelly has #eusaaee gee 
the indisput- Ba : 
able right ti. 
pick and choose 
and there 
should be none to say her Navy. 
But since Miss Kelly has not 
‘barred the press from some small 
share of speculation on that part 
of life which was once known 
as “private,” I take the liberty to 
make a few remarks on the sub- 
ject. 

* 


LIKE some millions in our 
land, I am very fond of Miss 
Kelly. When I saw her in the 
“Country Girl” and in several 
other, pieces. she worked in she 


- became my favorite actress. Not 


. because. a 
in-law otf . 


only because she has pulchritude 
which sometimes is enough, but 
because she has a distinct talent. 


She ts, to my taste, one of the 
most gifted of our Hollywoed 
stars and I should hate to see her 
disappear from our scene to pre- 
side over a state whose coat-of- 
arms should be a roulette-wheel. 
I would, like old Ben Franklin 
advised his neighbors, urge to re- 

call the adage about marrying 


in haste and repenting in leisure. 
: x 


I AM, for the moment, con- 
cerned with Grace’s mama, Mrs. 
John Kelly, Sr., who has disap- 
pointed me somewhat more 
than her daughter. As you have 
doubtless read by now the Kellys 
are a redoubtable familv and 
Grace's father once laid bricks. 
I like him much more for that 
than for the fact that he subse- 
quently amassed a fortune otf 
8 million dollars. So when Mrs. 
Kelly was quoted as saying, in 
some degree of ecstacy, “Just 
think, me a bricklayer’s wife and 
my daughter marrying a 
prince,” my feelings were hurt. 
It is as though Mrs. Kelly felt 
that somehow life became 
brighter, more ‘worth the living, 
rince will be a: son- 
1c Kellys. 


I don’t want to play the cur- 
BE soos when romance is in 
the air. But I cannot help but 
feel that Mrs. Kelly’s joyous ex- 
clamation reflects a blight which 
should have been lifted a few 
years back when folk like the 


Kellys divorced our nation from 


a prince named King George 
Ill. I brooded over the pheno- 


menon. 
* 


HERE is Kelly, Sr., who had at 
least in his early days, a mighty 


and “Craig’s Wife,” 


drive. He would go out onto the 
Delaware after his work days 
and row until he became the na- 
tion’s champion sculler. He 
entered the Henley Regatta in 
London and’was blackballed be- 
cause he was born on the other 
side of the tracks. So he ‘trained 
his son, Jack, Jr., to become a 
sculler who went to the Hen- 
ley Regatta several decades later 
and won the world champion- 
ship. The ‘Kellys showed them. 


I find nothing like that in the 
escutcheon of Prince Rainier. 


* 


THAT isn't all. The Kellys are 
a fabulovs family with. Buny- 
anesque qualities. Anot h er 
brother, George, became a play- 
wright, wrote “The Show-Oft” 
two distinct 
achievement and he won the 
Pulitzer prize. And as if that was 
not enough along came Grace 
whose worst enemies cannot 
devy her beauty or her talents. 

Enter a Prince. He has a 
realm that can fit into Central 
Park which is, in effec a 
gambling joint. The roulette 
wheel has been its principal in- 
dustry for generations, a 
the beginning of automation, it 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Westinghouse -- Strikebreakers, Inc. 
By ART SHIELDS : 
THAT FELLOW in the center of this page is bidding for the title of America’s Number One Strikebreaker. He is 


Gwilym Price, president of the billion-dollar Westinghouse Electric Corp. And he is trying to turn the clock back to the non- 


union times of 20 years ago. Price is a shameless trickster, who regards signed contracts as scraps of paper if they stand in his 
way. For the record shows that the strike of 55,000 Westing- . 


ine IUE (AFL-CIO) and UE (independent) unions thee See Urgent Need for AFL-CIO 
To Throw Support to Strike 


months - : 
Nor does human life stand in his way. For a new grave 
By HERBERT SIGNER 
THE URGENT need for the united 
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was dug in Ohio last week. And Tony Tarlock, an IUE mem- 
ber, is lying there deep because he was murdered on the 
picket line in Columbus near the Westinghouse gate. 

Price can make only one defense. But it is a poor one. 


AFL-CIO to throw 


He might plead, like a Nazi gen-, — 
eral, that he wasn't his own boss. | Price came in as a mere bank em- 
He was a hatchet man for bigger! ploye in the early 1920s. Its power 


fellows than himself. 
Price is a creature of the hard- 


boiled Mellon. family, which has| 
ruled Pittsburgh for almost three| 


stretched over coal fields, steel 
‘mills, chemical plants, Texas oil 
wells and refineries and great bank- 
‘ing houses. And it was beginning 


quickly all its resources behind .the 3-month-long Westing-, 


house strike in this first decisive challenge to the powerful 
labor movement, was. given fresh 
demonstration in strike develop- 
ments last week. 

The Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. union - busting conspiracy 


plication of the “Perfect Circle 
Formula” used to smash the walk- 
out of the UAW at three Indiana 


GWILYM PRICE plants several months ago. West- 
| inghouse is the first major cor- 


poration to use it. 


’ x 

WESTINGHOUSE also. an- 
nounced this week that it had 
succeeded in developing another 
break for its five-year contract de- 
mand when the _ Intemational — 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, « 
AFL-CIO (not on strike) signed 
on the companys terms for 1,500 
of its members. | , 

The IBEW action is clearly out 
of line with the recent AFL-CIO 
merger convention at which a 
unanimous vote of solidarity was 
given to the Westinghouse strik- 
ers, who are seen as carrying the 
ball in the No. 1 battle of labor 
throughout the country. 


Thi tan} A highlight of this week's West- 
is ant-union move is an aP-| inghouse developments came when 
mayors and other top officials of 


vet Expect New Sag in Farm Prices After Message 18 suthobeiead chick heb. ahah 


ee | long session in Pittsburgh, meet- 
Said Fortune: 


“Until 1943 he (Pri L Will Ik | S i B k Ba k + F , ing separately with union and 
weountaiile pce leat I e $ Ol an ni rUp a rmers a 


company spokesmen. Westing- 
or electrical equipment. And it is By ERIK BERT | 


generations. The Mellons picked) its investments in Westinghouse al- 
Price when he was a young law- ready, o. 
yer 30 years ago and put him in-| Young Prices character was 
to one of their banks. He was presi-| molded in those years as he model- 
dent of this bank—The People’s ed himself after Judge Mellon’s|his ideas were a chip off the one 
Pittsburgh Trust Co.—when they!sons Andrew—the billionaire Secre-| judge's block. They boiled down to 
transferred him to Westinghouse tary of the U.-S. Treasury—and this: 
in 1943. crusty old Richard B. (“Dick”) Mel-| | Unions must be busted. And— 
The Mellons developed Price in-| lon. You cant run a mine without ma- 
to a ruthless slave-driver and busi-| Old Dick Mellon, who lived in chine suns, he told the Senate 
ness getter. And they pay him well. : Pittsburgh, influenced Price most. | committee. 
His salary and bonuses run between | And one can understand how close- 
$200,000 and $300,000 a year. But, ly the young banker listened when 
they don't pay him for his- knowl-| Dick Mellon gave his views on la- 
edge of electrical shop work. For, bor to a Senate Committee in 1928. 
that knowledge is nil, as his friends} The Senators were investigating |“ 
confess. Mellon atrocities in the national 
mine strike. And they found a most 
ugly situation. Every Mellon mine 
was a machine gun fortress. And 
company guards were shooting 


which is back of the giant cor- 
poration’s refusal to budge an inch 
on any strike settlement proposals 
except its own, revealed itself at 
Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday. 

A company-inspired outfit call- 
ing itself the Independent West- 
inghouse Workers Committee an- 
nounced plans to form a “union” 
of the scabs in the local strike- 
|bound plant and to petition the 
'National Labor Relations Board 
for decertification of the Interna- 
‘tional Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO. 

The Columbus plant is the place 
‘where an LUE member was killed 
on the picket line last week when 
police and deputies attacked a 
union demonstration against scab- 
herding. | 


pickets. | 1 
Old Dick was called before the 
committee on March 23, 1928, and; 


* 
THE atrocities went on after the 
(Continued on Page 13) 


NOTICE 
Your Money and Your Life, 
our column on economics, 1s 
omitted from this issue but will’ 


be resumed in our Jan. 22 issue. 
Xu ae 


* 

FORTUNE Magazine—the jour- 
nal of the plutocracy—was frank 
about Price's ignorance of shop 
work in an article eulogizing the 
Westinghouse Chief some _ years 


house turned down all offers and 
consisted to insist on union sur- 
| render to its terms. ! 


IUE president James Carey told 
the mayors that “The company's 
position has been and is frozen. It 
has not engaged in collective bar- 
gaining. Rather, it has pinned its 
hopes on a_ back-to-work move- 
ment.” 

Carey said there are three alter- 


4 


inghouse workers any better than) ably marked the onset of a further sa 


he knows the equipment that they tion of the Cadillac administration 
use. And he cares much less. ito do nothing to restore firm price 
But Price does know the Mellon supports, or even to compromise 


family’s policy en labor. That has'oy the present sliding-down scale 


been pounded into his head for 30\ which has aroused wide opposi- 


years. i ae tion even from rural Republicans. 
The Mellon policy is to smash | SEIS ER i 
the unions whenever they can. ‘And hi b he id ws c aes h f 8 
to use violence to do so. That pol- ce ee ce a all e 2 "1956 
icy was set by the dynasty’s f roe parma gg » 
y ynasty s found when farmers need it so badly, 


er, old Judge Thomas Mellon near-: 
ly a century ago. And it has been'’** the verdict of the top Repub- 


followed by his sons and grand-|2©3" 0" the House agriculture eagal 
sons as much as they were able. | mittee. Clifford R. Hope of Kan- 
The old judge once spelled out\>** 
this labor policy to a Congression-| He said there was nothing “real- 
al Committee in 1892. The com- istic’ in the message “with respect 
mittee had come to Pittsburgh to to the problems confronting wheat 
investigate the famous Homestead producers together with constrnc- 
steel strike of that year. And the tive proposals for their solution.” 
judge—who was nearly 80—gave) 


ed to press for a 90 percent parity 
bill. 

During the first week of the ses- 
sion George Meany president of | 
the AFL-CIO, declared that the|natives: “The company can nego- 
“needs and aspirations of farm and(|tiate with us in good faith as it 
city families are alike.” They “de-|has failed to do in the last 3% 
pend economically upon each months. It can submit the issues 
other” and “one group cannot long , to fact-finding or arbitration. Or 
prosper unless the other is pros- the strike can af" & 


| too.” h id. 
perous too, he sai JAMES MATLES, representing 


Meany denounced the efforts of 
— Sn ow n. Secreta of the unaffiliated United Electrical 
one fe saga ad 'Union, said that to get the 11,000 


Agriculture, to pit farmers against’ 
workers with the propaganda that UE strikers back to work, Westing- 
house would have to give them a 


the cause of the farm crisis is high . 
wage boost under the first year of 


wages for the workers. : 
S the companys 5-year offer, while 


Meany said: “It is time that om | 
America finds out the facts.” negotiations continue on other is- 


Eke 


this simple advice: : 

Just outlaw all strikes! If a strike 
breaks out in spite of all «<forts to 
stop it, bring in the troops in three 
days and crush it. 

The judge said he had used court 
injunctions to break the miners’ 
union in his mines. But he thought 
armed forces could do the job 


president, made a similar estimate. 
| The Eisenhower proposals, he 
said, do nothing to “raise farm in- 
comes above the present depres- 
sion level.” 


| Apart from Rep. Hope the Re- 


publicans issued laudatory state- 
‘ments. Democratic reaction ranged ‘sumer’s retail food dollar dropped hearings and_ public testimony— 


James G. Patton, Farmers Union 


EZRA BENSON 


‘farm’ message is to swing the at- 
tention of the farmers from the im- 
mediate issue of falling prices to 
the building of a “soil bank.” 


The farmer’s share of the con-' 


sues at stake. 

Aftter the day-long sessions, the 
mayors issued a statement calling 
for round-the-clock union-company 
negotiations. They also asked for 
“an interim arrangement’ which 
would send the strikers back to 
work while negotiators worked on a 


final settlement. What this meant 


He called for a “complete Con- 
gressional investigation of price, | 
profit, wage rate and labor cost. 
relationships covering both the| 
things the farmer buvs and _ his 
product when passed through the 
middleman and sold at retail.” 

“Only in this way—with open 


‘from. that of Sen. Estes Kefauver 
* | (Tenn) who denounced the pro- 
OLD Judge Mellon would not/eram, and its philosophy, to Sena- 
have wept for Tony Tarlock. He tr ‘\ alter F. George ; 
was as flinty as Scrooge. The judge Who considered it good but inade- 
had no patience with softness to, Quate. | 
workers or with such unbusiness-| /efauver declared that the pro- 


quicker. 


like sentiments as love for a wo- 8'@m offered- “no immediate re- 


man. He was so hard-boiled that he lief to the farmers. He said that 
described his own marriage in 1843 Q percent of parity, which the 


_ as a “transaction.” (See Harvey House of. Representatives approv- 


i 


a? 


A 


O’Connor’s book — “Mellon’s Mil-;¢d last session, and which is now 
lions”), But it was a profitable Pending in the Senate, should be- 
“transaction,” that started him on Come one of the first orders of 
his road to riches. For he wedded business in that body. 
the daughter of a farmer’s familv' 
that owned the land which became based on a “philosophy of scarci- 
the East Liberty section of Pitts-\ty.. He countered this with a de- 
burgh. ‘mand for introduction of a food 
The flinty old judge died in 1908 stamp plan. The present surpluses, 
at the age of 95, leaving $100,-|he declared, should be “used im- 
000,000 behind him. But he left not|aginatively at home and abroad.” 
only riches. He left the ruthless 
policies that have guided his sons quate. “emphasis on -f1e distribu- 
and grandsons atace. tion of farm surplus, bith at home 
| | . and especially in the forei 
THRE Mellon: empire'wasia Be sate ens : Saf ut al 
mame ee te affair pace ‘young!’ The main’ intent of’ ihe’ 
‘ih OFAN! DF DUGG ‘ar Sippy: i 
Muiirowe: sot teal bar -spedsh 


taf 
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Senator George found inade- 


reactionary 


ists: 
29a ait 


‘to 39 cents in November, the latest 
date for which information is avail- 


(Georgia) Able, compared to 42 cents last 


lyear, and 53 cents ten years ago. 
‘It is at the lowest point since the 
30s. 

| Senator William F. Lancer ‘ol 
the Senate of a letter © r- 
ceived from a farm f. 
in McKenzie county, N-.:: 7 
ta. “They dressed some ci. 5s 
‘and hauled them to Bismark, the 
capital of North Dakota, and to 
‘Mandan, and peddled them. The 


cents a pound. The letter says they 
took them back home,” Langer re- 
lated. 


Hearings on farm legislation are 
already under way in the Senate, 
and the House argiculture commit- 
tee is getting into action. Major 
support for the President's pro- 
gram is expected to come from the 
leadership of the 
American’ Farm Bureau - Federa- 
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can all the facts be brought to 
light,” he said. | 

The “soil bank” proposal ad- 
vanced by the President as the 
‘main weapon in the Administra- 
tion's arsenal of farm policy pro- 
posed to solve the farm crisis. by 
reducing the surplus at the ex- 
pense of the farmer. 

There aré two parts to the soil 
bank proposal—the acreage reserve 
program and the conservation re- 
serve program. Under the acreage 
reserve plan—the main feature of 
the soil bank and of the entire Eis- 


' 


He denounced the program as best offer they received was seven enhower program—farmers would 


cut by one-fifth their allotted pro- 
duction in the four price-support- 
ed crops, wheat, corn, cotton and 
rice. In return the farmer would 
be paid a proportion as yet unspe- 


Ci 

‘acreage which has been with- 
rawn from production. 

In an attempt to make the pro- 


gram. more palatable, Benson, in 
+  -s@Contindéd dn Page'l8) ‘ “ 
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fied, of the normal yield of the. 


é a radio address from New:Orleans,} 
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was not ,made clear or agreed 
upon. | 


Worker Birthday 
Meeting at Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 20 


The 32nd anniversary of the 
Daily Worker, and a WEL- 
COME HOME celebration for 
its editor, John Gates, and for 
Eugene Dennis, general secre- 
| tary of the Communist Party, 

will be held Friday evening, 
Jan. 20, at Carnegie Hall, 
Seventh Ave. and 57 St., 7:30 
p.m. 

The large concért hall was 
not at first available for the 
celebration, and the rally at Car- 
negie, cancels plans originally 
announced for another date and 
place. : 

Eugene Dennis and John 
Gates are main. speakers. Sing- 
ers and*entertainers ‘will appear ‘ 
on the night’s-program, as:‘well.i:. - 

aa J 
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Detroiters Neglect | Fe itorial 


IN another part of our paper we 


© } . w 
, | , “= |present the findings of one of our Hise | 
Negro History Week reporters who asked many civic CIVIL RIGHTS. Watch for the second top man in the UAW- 


ae CIO coming forth in the next month with two h ivi 
groups, individuals what they were! rights that will be national news stories. eT 


DETROIT. — The M wee declared “we have no material.” He |@oing about Negro History Week. 7 ° ° 


Worker in the interest of helping|said the Museum couldn't find any|The story is one that shows that MEANY. Since taking office George Meany has condemned 
to celebrate Negro History Week! subject bases for a new approach. | this important event in the life of liberals for being liberal, lambasted Nehru head of the second 
(Feb. 10 to 17) called a number of| Two years ago an exhibit on Negro! 4 merica is bein inne largest country in the world, rapped Eisenhower's peace efforts 
. prominent.civic groups and institu-| History was put up due to public mB oypassec ™m Our’ and assured industry he sever was on a picket line or in a strike. 
tions to find out their preparations;demand. A year ago an exhibit of ssa of Detroit. If ever there was| Maybe the AFL-CIO president picked up a delegate’s kit b 
% to celebrate this notable event in|George Washington Carver's great |# time for reviewing and marshal-| mistake on his visit to the National Association of sass rons 
@ the fight for democracy. works and inventions was mounted | ling of forces to add to the brilliant! meeting the other day. 
P 4 opm History Week was ar a History. meer waged —— of struggle for 
y the eminent Negro historian,| This barefaced bypassing in 1956 | Negro rights this is the time. NO SECRET. There is one Federal Judge i 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson and cent-| by the Museum of the brilliant and} We of the Michigan Worker feel| reads the papers and let’s government inane be ya aa 
ered around the birthdays of twojheroic episodes of Negro history |that 1956 will be a year of mo- : 


: ) indecent rush of trials and attempted rushing of other cases is part 
great Americans, Frederick Doug-|should be protested by every De-;mentous struggle against jimcrow,| of the GOP buildup for the 1956 cuales. . 
lass and Abraham Lincoln. troiter to the City Council. discrimination, against the white r e 


he History wet Saas ss ae gi og of Education | supremacists who seek with terror| 
e living connection between the| which has under its care 271,966) and murder in the South to defeat! the b , 
he; wh ide! usses dont carry tl label. 
—? . = ~ = the we ae in ae arvyeny — aoa ed ae the right to vote! anti-union character of Cobo When the ae a Martel siege 
ment OF today. junior nigh, igh schools, |} and equal rights for the Negro peo-| th: idn’ wg te 
The Feb. 11 issue of the Michi-|was next asked. what they had ple. 2 Cee _ Ps ao ° . 
nt eed a gs pgp - a ogee el Faauro wor eed Week.| And not enough people on the POOP. We hear that the Detroit Times and News after the 
Ne sa Maia beaiies shri a a - : ere was nothing on the left ra ee are aoe strike of newspaper unions is over will hire éach a Negro reporter 
, ; eno or 
of the Negro people and their white| The Detroit Parochial Schools at ater ar arg A sacielliy : 4 the first wae The Free Press who has one, Collins George, will 
allies to turn the written ideals of through a spokesman said no pro-|the UAW and its local unions that} ts 
gape Ca ee R fe os panera aps. 9g ort are taking a forthright stand on LOCAL 600. Did vou know that the authorities in Wayne 
Worker check on civic groups andj dren. — County raised $350,600 for a shelter for wayward minors, not con- 
their participation or preparations} The Detroit Public Library said aA, : 3 or ~—, L ma oy ae + po a pound Gaamed ee ee 
for Negro History Week showed an int wed planned was a_one A's A oe de ‘! og tee : . Dea — rg ee 7 boys sabiy the deal 
alarming neglect and disregard of,show case exhibit on the first floor. | P a ant any colored in Dearborn. Just like they dont 
thi 5 notable event in the life of 17,-|A phone calf later said the Lothrop want a City FEPC nomnnes anne. 
egro Americans. _  |Library on W. Warren and W. | . 
_ Detroit’s City Council. speaking|Grand Boulevard would have (7, oa aan LESINSKI. Congressman Lesinski is causing many lifted eye- 
through their City Clerk’s office in-|“something.” That library is in the , om \i | brows among citizens in his 16th Congressional bailiwick with his 
formed the Michigan Worker that|heart of a Negro community. Wk SS vicious attacks or. Geneva and the meeting of the Big Four last 
no note is being taken of Negro| The National Association for the Aloe fies July. He never attack McCarthy with the venom he attacks efforts 


History Week, Feb. 10 to 17. In|Advancement of Colored People : for peace. Who does this jerk think elected him—the Ford Motor 
‘former years a number of organiza-|through Arthur Johnstone, local | : ~ Company? 


tions have petitioned the council! secretary, said they planned noth-' : "9 . i - 


to adopt a suitable resolution and | ing. The Dedeoit Urhan League. ry Or “NO CARBURETORS.” Scuttlebutt along auto tewn alley Says 

a one ome to a one "a < be reached for comment. x ent “te — off | line saath - regan —_ it 
e days Negro History days or the oth “Y’s said they had nothing! ++) .: : won ecause the speedup is so bad, and the worker doesnt 

entire week, Negro History Week.! planned for Negro History. &| civil nants, a the white su-) have time to attach it. 

So far this hasn’t been done by any! Mayor Cobo’s Committee eR as grat — rag’ nave ae do ee z 

organization. Community Relations formerly | Weel 0 Cor a egro History ANNOUNCEMENT. Well, retiring, modest, Al Cobo, the Board 


The Detroit Historica] Museum’s| known as the Mayor's Inter-Racial : of Commerce Mayor of our town should just be about ready to 
director, Mr. Brown, in a conver-|Committee (note the change in We believe the reason for much! admit that “pressure” of the voters has “forced” him to run for 


sation with The Worker said “We|name by Cobo) told The Worker of this weakness to understand the) Governor in 1956. Oh, of course, it will be on the Ford-GM 

have no angle this year.” He also! that they planned nothing. significance of Negro History and dominated Republican ticket. He'll annonnce as scon as the news- 

van bring it to the people is that white) papers begin publishing again. 
2 


| Bax ter Fac 7 ° efy ad members of unions, churches, fra-' 
, es rameup, 4 ternal organizations, understand too WHERE OH WHERE? The Negro press asked a significant 


little that the gigantic struggle for question the other day, “where is a man by the name of Jim Lin- 


oe : t 
To Give Un-Americans Records sti ste acc’ Nw 


rect self interest of whites as well WELCOME. The American Civil Liberties Union has now a 
DETROIT. — On Feb. 2. frameups here as interference by |®S Negroes. large branch in our city and one in Lansing. It has a state organiza- 
= mre ag Arthur Lederle, reactionaries in the affairs of work- a ge that every effort = tion too. One of its top lawyers is Charles Lockwood, Sr., well 
e Michigan leader o abor : ; .., |made to help organize proper cele-| known defender of civil liberties for over 30 years here. 
wr League, Bolza Baxter, will) “i cog if — with brations for Negro History Week, ) ® ° ° ' 
e the target of government witch-| © tacts labor 1s quick to Condemn. | Feb, 10 to 17. Your branch library, AR. It’ , he other d: 
hunters seeking to pin a “contempt”| The UAW is standing trial in the| your school, PTA, union should be WE HEAR. Bs oct goed, Oe sews we eee 


: he" egg | that a top UAW brass is going through with a suit against the Negro 
charge against him for his refusal)same Federal Building on a Taft-| called. This editorial of ours is part) scales The emcee eats s the grounds “A ee ‘shelled. 
to furnish records for the House} Hartley indictment for paying for|of the preparations for Negro His- : " 


; Cause big commotion when it breaks. Repercussions down below in 
Un-American Committee two years!a candidate’s broadcast in 1954.!tory Week. During this period and oe ones : P | 


JAW will be terrific. If he was wise h Id call it all off. 
ago. |The same prosecutors are trying| February we will have a series of . wil bs Gea —  . mi mieeta Zs 


Organized labor views all such. the UAW and LYL. i ‘articles showing that white work- DISK JOCKEY. A Chicago disk jockey will fly a plane over 


y = ‘ers h ital stake in the struggle!) 41-..--c;..; a ei : aes 
UPW WOormAN LEADER i amie pve We will Pata Mississippi, on Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb., 12 and scatter thousands of 


| ited States Constituti d the Bill of Rights. 
ON TRIAL HERE JAN. 24 Pe agg eee copies of the United States Constitu ion an e Bill of Rights 


DETROIT. — Olga Zenchuk, signed the non-Communist affidavit tion in Detroit is trying to play NEW JOB. Norm Matthews, UAW veep, has a new job cut 


former financial secretary, Local’ required under the union-busting' white against Negro in order to out for him. He is in charge of a expanded drive to organize white 


69, United Packinghouse Workers; Taft-Hartley Act. ) . | collar workers within the jurisdiction of the UAW. A meeting of 
. : : | te | ; 

(CIO) is being brought to trial be-|  \Jicsc Zenchuk. known as an nets fy “ oe ogee delegates from 100 locals~got together recently and mapped out 
fore Federal Judge Levin,’ Jan 24,' : : a 


ae | ; bod. the drive. There are over half a million such workers. 
in Federal Court Standing trade union weman leac!as Negroes are being hounded and_| ae 


The government claims that her|¢t is one of a number of unionists given from their homes by the 
“crime” is that she denied being a' being pre-election targets by the) 


ia “i fe OES 
plan com ter tomes Need Aid to Farmers, Schools 
member of the Communist Party or Cadillac Cabinet and U. S. mo Wate Cites Comm : 0 Oriters, C 00 


oy 99 “ 7 . *,* 
affiliated with the party when she:ney General Herbert Brownell. ciis” . . . that the “White Citizens, 


ee ite ee pews oon ° i 
Comets’ are roving ay otter Ag Mich, Legistature Opens 


Books for Negro History Week 
South. LANSING. — The State Legisla- PAC gathering will take place Jan. — 


AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS, , , 
That the Southern Dixiecrats,' ture which convenes here Jan. 11 97-28 in Lansing where close to 


by Herbert Aptheker ___-_-- ma 
elected on the basis of terror’ \j]] really get down to business 1,000 are expected. 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, by Herbert Aptheker ___~ 7.50 : A program for Legislative activ- 
against both Negro and white, con- the week of Jan. 16 and work tO ity and the 1956 elections will be 


ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO, 
by Herbert Aptheker trol Congress and thereby rule all the end of March, when it adjourns| worked out by delegates in round 
the United States ... that these and a new Senate and House IS table discussions, plus keynote 


THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
Dixiecrats successfully sabotage “lected in November for 1957. | speeches by U. S. Senators, Con- 


by William Z. Foster 
every measure popular among the| .Before the Legislature is expect-| gressmen and labor leaders of the 


Comprehensive and authoritative study by the fore- 
most American Marxist. . 
__,ed to be issues such as better roads,!newly merged AFL-CIO. 
common people such as Federal aid | Jegislation to aid farmers and some| A. spokesman for the Michigan 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
a Pale Senet oo... -— ac ceninen 4 

Volume I, EARLY YEARS ___-___ Tae oma pas ce ea aa to education and to housing and to'aid for Michrgan’s sorely neglected; CIO said that programs for improv- 

a : ee health; such-as the $1.25 minimum schoo] : system. ing workmen’s compensation, civil 

Mr GH a RS : ‘rights, labor legislation, housing 

Volume IV, RECONSTRUCTION AND wage law and repeal of the Taft-| Edgar Currie, State Representa- a i eon 

Hartley law and that the South has tive and labor veteran of the Legis-| education, aid to the mentally 1 

4 fs Jature told The Worker that he did and unemployment compensation 

more “right to work’ (right te scab) | 


His major works, including a biographical study by 
‘not know just what Governor Wil- will be worked out. | 


Dr. Foner. 

THE NEGRO AND SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE, * 
laws, more labor violence, lower jiams will present. Representative) 
‘wages and draws to it more run- Currie said that some labor legisla- 


‘by Victor Perlo (Cloth) 1.75 
petargyaet tion 
away shops than any other section | 40n will be presented. dihs 


(Paper) 1.00 ms 
Mic 
of the country. Also that the South) Meanwhile huddles are taking. The Wi ee ER 


NEGRO LIBERATION, by Harry Haywood (Cloth) 2.25 
is basically an open shop area be-, 


| (Paper) 1.00 
THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN AMERICA, 
by: Herbert Aptheker ~-_----~.--~----- _._-(Cleth) 1.25 
os | Send news, advertisements, sub- 
cause the Dixiecrat rule; and that! | scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 


TO BE FREE, by Herber Aptheker 
Essays on vital aspects of Negro liberation struggles. 
W. GEE mer, Detroit, “L. 
sta Phone: WO @gg15. 
* wre a8 ss ad acim we * os et , “A F T #7, ev 4 
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NOTICE. Have you noticed that ads for DSR bus drivers on ° 


9 ° | 
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, 
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' “BERENSON BOOK STORE 
‘!*. 2419. Grand: River, Room 7, Detroit 
Y oh bead weh 8 WON 1 reek ek es oR? ++ ELE 
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GM to Make $3 
Layoffs Mount for 


oo -  - — 


DETROIT. — General Motors, best basis to collect we prof- 
4 © ® tl rorld’s largest corporation, |its. A price increase 0 per- 
Compensation Lines Grow as Layoffs Hit vith ee members inthe Cai cent tacked onto he 1856 Che 
| ‘ " | * : nét and the Cabinet named Te Le ee 2% ws 7. percent - 
re of their cars, the Cadillac,;on the other lines. percent. - 

Showrooms Filled With Non-Selling Cars ii s.:"te- 8? Sines 


will have “earnings” of $3 billion price increase~ on GM cars overall 
. in 1955 before taxes. It’s €x- brings $170 million a year to GM 
DETROIT. — Reports of layoffs — Aim orp , 
“y 


, pected they will have profits after: 
of auto workers across the nation 


eee Be Posing sales, more than three times the 
Fe : Ki ad * ee oe eee cost of the yearly- wage increase 
were mounting this week as well as , 7 | , Ford has cut back production they gave the auto workrs in 1955 
PMY ee id ae 4 a |, by an estimated 16 percent. Some’ o¢ 9) cents an hour. 
et eer pue “ Ense <7 eaahen| a : 1,657 hourly workers at the Rouge’ 
reckoned to be arou , | ' 


. , , ° 
plant here are affected. A Ford | GM collects a profit of $3.20 
ne a pee spokesman said the cutback is due | for each hour worked by each 


g@_, @ 
aftices swelled. Here is the latest ona -* . to the lag in sales of new cars. | of its production workers. It pays 
inn lavotic aauiawac deeedy keb- , : ; | | hg has. cut production 10) them $2.89 an hour and takes 


aa 3.20 an hour for itself. 
Y aenia ROUGE -1,000 foundry Layoffs include 800 in the Ford , yeni Sead 


: | | stamping plant; 432 in the engine, WHAT THE WORKERS 
press Building 700, and W. G. : plant; 225 in the iron foundry, and; PRODUCED FOR FORD 
Grant, No. 600 financial secretary, | : 200 in general manufacture. What Ford Motor Company 
says that since Dec. 1 some 700 less e | In 1954 General Motors squeez- be when it started (June 16, 


: Lous S eke. Bats e aS eo ee ed 39 percent more volume out 1903) . 
a vet ads Ghccder ao THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JANUARY 15, 1956 of its workers in America than it What Ford Motor Company 

pe : , | yy ey te ee ee ee HS SSH VSB BH BVBVBVBVVVVVVWVWSW VT VVBWBVs WB VWVwewewe did in 1954 to accumulate this. as $2,483,010,550 
Press Building layoffs. Press Build-' | profit. So while corporations profits /Cash = - $64,686,174 
ing workers were notified, Jan 6, soared to record heights in 1955 Securities, including 


theat the lavoff was postponed one’ The Michigan Worker Honors and soon will be made public, |\ Government bonds - -$542,232,312 
I Pes NEGRO HISTORY WEEK. t jGM workers in some parts of the | inventories $476,439,540 


WCER. nation are being laid off, or facing nvestments in subsidiaries 


Havofts, or having to take strike ‘and foreign branches .$77,494,181 
Associate Editor of The Worker—Discuss 


votes to curb the corporation’s = 2ats. equipspent, 
“LESSONS FOR TODAY FROM NEGRO HISTORY” 


——E 


> * oe oo & 


| * 
FORD HIGHLAND PARK—A’ 
80 percent layoff that began away 
before Christmas of the plant’s. 
7,000 workers. 


iin Be ta isouiee other property, 

“anes o1 — up production. after depreciation $1,144,191.895 
| r ? Other asserts({ including bills - 

| IN 1956 GM already is laying owed to company) $17,966,448 


' 


if * . | 

‘Strike Action Pending at Fisher 
FLINT.—Strike action is pend- ally nothing to settle the work- 

ing in Fisher No. 2 plant here on’, | 

grievances that General Motors is;“'* beefs and warns that unless 

stalling on. The union reports Management makes some moves a 

that management is doing practic- strike will ensue. 


*- , 

FORD LINCOLN—2,400 | lai 
att, of which 1,300 are at Wayne, 
Mich., plant; 700 at St. Louis; 400. 
at Metuchen, N. J. 
* a4 
PACKARD—Reports are that 500 
are otf at Utiea, Mich. 


i i i i i i i i 


Bee 


Sunday, Feb. 12, 7:30 p.m. Admission 50c 


~~. > ®* @ ®® @ * 248% O44 78H HHA DBATBATDD 


5028 JOY RD. (Near Grand River) 


ote eee % % 


DODGE MAIN—Company ad- 


som titel beer |New Readers as a Birthday Gift Chrysler DeSoto UAW Votes 


PLYMOUTH — Several hundred| 


: : When Februarv rolls around we dav present you can give us is to 
probationary laid off, and speeding’ : bees Sha y S | 


will be starting our 10th year as a get new readers and help us make: Strike on S ed Boef 

mn : yk os ei — roger weekly paper, which started as the our circulation drive successful. It’ pe Up- S 

eae 1 yt 903 cae a . | Michigan Herald 10 years ago and! goes on until the end of March. 

rat ial ee is now the Michigan Worker. That; Michigan Worker circulation DETROIT. — Chrysler DeSoto | tions are undergoing management 
+ is some tribute to our readers for p, qers are seeking to bring in: Workers, members of UAW-AFL-| pressure tactics for more produc- 

CHRYSLER BODY (Briggs)— 10 years, and read by thousands 4</ REET REE ie EE to-| CLO Local 227 have voted 2,112/ tion. 

Mack ) ek Mi, 1 AON laid alt he. of Michiganers from the U. P. to\7 ! ; , ‘| yes, and 330 no, for strike action} On the operation where man- 

a Christenns aime got back who Detroit, from Muskegon to_ Port The Worker, 100 on the Dai Y| against a 40 percent cut in man-| power was cut 40 percent the same 

sill seniority. Sweating out more, Huron. | Worker and bring our bundle up to! power on a job that the company) operation has been performed for 

be seta’ Saamee When our birthday rolls around;900 each week. A modest goal,) demands the same production from. the last two years without any move 

eee: : * this year in February the best birth-| capable of achievement. 


intl ian Syl Sumeracki, president of UAW | of cutting manpower. The opera-— 
CHEVROLET DROP FORCE 


Ses Local 227 told The Worker that tion is exactly the same. 

—Scuttlebutt here was that a 20! : , management is boosting production, The union is also sweating out 

percent layoff looms soon, proba- e 4 ates tO on operations, cutting manpower| possible layotts sometime in Janu- 

tionaries being laid off in Livonia where no technological changes are) ary. The tactics of the DeSoto man- 

plant. ‘taking place. Many of the UAW) agement obviously are to push out 
* | 


| 3 contracts allow a change in pro-| Cars to create a stockpile and then 

CHRYSLER, Calif.—Cut back of emanh ast emoVva duction standards if there is an en-| layott and coast until the 1957 

70 cars a day in Los Angeles plant.) gineering or technological dang ee hit the showrooms some- 
* GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. — Wil- by the state conference of UAW ti ¥ 2 of tinion-busting. activi- "The gfe -ngeens Ot leaders and 

_. MOTOR + sg te Bee de a Oliver, Director ot Fair Em-,0n Civil Rights. | ea gpg i Lice aaa workers are putting their foot down 
eee oe @ here since ployment Practices Committee told. Mazey will make a major address. dent of the DeSoto setup for Chry-| early. on this company tactic ot 


come orders have been cancelled| Lhe Worker that when 400 union © civil rights before the confer- | 12, sent out a letter to all the Do, [rons a aT ae of i arr 
same 3 celled | | ‘ence. | es : ‘the compensation lines and relie 
for Jeune delegates meet here Jan. 21, 22, . Soto workers trying to use the old i Pp 


, | : anti-union gag of dealing with each! rolls. A three-week period elapses 
- 23, at a state "EPC conlerence one calc iealnaale ‘between the strike vote date and 
Thus the cutback in auto pro-| of the things they will do will be OTHER notables who will speak worker separtely. | © 


ay | ashed back at this actual walkout. 
rc : est j and participate in the conference. The union slashed back a "i 
duction for 1956 hits the earliest in to support action to remove U. S.: . “ pointing out that the company re- 


many years. Union leaders here say, Senator Eastland. will be Roy Wilkins, National sorts to attempting to bargain with 
that layoffs will be a weekly oc- | Oli tetas ‘ot NAACP leader; Walter Reuther,' each of the workers through the 
iin aint ‘nitiated by the companies’ fr wee ee Se pepe UAW president; Congressman’ United States Mail on issues they 
: Pe met cppn cg qd: HP * made by UAW secretary-treasurer ©) | Jes Diggs, Jr.; U. S$ Senator won't take the time to bargain with 
eae weet es | Beall Mazey at the New York merg-| pat EE Sint pt “Soapy” yi. the union's elected representatives. 
to assure “adequate but not exces- | ene ; Missis- The union declares that manage- | 
sive dealer stocks.” Prior hae eae ISSIS-' ment seeks to create the impression 
Nothing is being said about a so sain 288 sippi, jobs will be the main topics that only one operation is in dis- 
employment of the laid off work- P sp ae : ongressional’ of discussion. Delegates and visi-| pute (the one where manpower was 
mpwyme . 'trusteeship until the Bill of Rights’ | 


re The AW International Execu-| : tors will come from all UAW lo- cut 40 percent and the company 
teats ee and the rights of all citizens are as- cals and many other unions of CIO wants the same production) but the 
tive Board was in session all last’ sured, will be backed all the way and AFL. | ‘union points out that many opera- 
week and some statements may be, —- Fo enniticrt nt : 


idle 


er convention about Eastland be-).. 0. Givi Rights, FEPC 


es LAL eS . 
is 7 ™ ~ 
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_ forthcoming. Mi 7 6 S k i o f K ; . ane hi Co : 
= ich. © Seek Hearing tor Reversal by High Court 
Have You DETROIT. — The Michigan Six) burgh. 


) within 30 days make an appeal to dict as to whether he remains an 


are asking the United States Su-| The Sixth Circuit Court of Ap- the Supreme Court to be heard. American citizen. The government 
Got A Kj ew preme Court to hear their appeal peals in Cincinatti refused this last The court has from 15 to 30 days’ in a civil suit last fall sought to de- 


for reversal of the lower court find-| week to hold in abeyance any ac-|to reply. inaturalize Allan for his political 
ing the Six “guilty” under the Smith) tions on the Six while the California! ~ * beliefs. The other members of the 


8 > Act. The Supreme Court has agreed and Pittsburgh appeals were being) ONE of the Six, Billy Allan, has! Six are Helen Winter, Nat Ganley, 
- . id ' ef . i to hear the: appeals of Smith Act-heard in Washington sometime this| to appear before Federal Judge Ar-| Saul WeHman, Tom Dennis, Phil 


defendants ia Califomia and Pitts- spring. As a result the Six have to’ thur Lederle, Jan. 23'to liear a ver-' Schatz, . 
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blast into the drive for circula- 
tion. And second, at this rate 
we'll be in fund drives all-year- 
round, a terrible thought. 
There is a way to resolve it. 
Next Friday (Jan. 20), thousands 
of our readers will be in Car- 
negie Hall to mark the 32nd 
‘ anniversary of our paper and to 
greet editor John Gates, Com- 
munist Party General Secretary 
Eugene Dennis and_- several 
other returning Smith Act vic- 
tims who were jailed for four 
and more long years because of 
their workingclass. 


In addition to making this 
event a high-water mark in our 
circulation effort, we think it 
would be a swell idea for our 
readers and reader groups every- 
where to greet them with sub- 
stantial contributions to our pa- 
per, enough to get this $64,000 
campaign completed with a real 
flourish. How this would add to 
the festivities of the gathering! 


Assignment: USA 


32nd Birthday Take Nosedive 
nosedive this past week, and so 
January 20 the full amount needs to be 
= _, We're worried about a couple 
Milam Admits 
The Story of 
—See Page 
—See Page 
Open Shop Long 
Take New Look 


<“p>-* 
The Worker's We (and You) 
OUR $64,000 FUND appeal 
( elebr ati on took an alarming, and sharp, 
: there is still more than $18,000 
Carnegie Hall to go. As we've always said, 
raised to pay off deferred ob- 
—See Page 15 ligations which must be met. 
ye ie : of things. First, we'd like to get 
inside THE WORKER this out of our .way, and go full 
“Soon: ways 
Till Murder 
—See Page 16 
Gwilym Price and 
Westinghouse 
Ike’s Soil Bank 
And the Farmers 
Dixie Chemical 
Plants Won’t Be 
—See Page 
Will AFL-CIO 
At Foreign Policy? 
; —See Page 


New Data on 
Brownell’s Use 


Of Paid Liars 
—See Page 


The Virignia Vote 
On School Jimcrow 

, : —See Page 4 
Set-Back in Near 
East for Dulles 
Foreign Policy 

—See Page 3 

Meany Hails © 
Pope’s Plea to 
Ban A-Bomb 


—See Page > 
Profile of 


Adlai Stevenson 
—See Page 6 

Russians Welcome 
Porgy and Bess 

| —See Page 8 
Ben Franklin’s | 
Birthday ; 
| —See Page 8 
Walt Whitman and 


Latin America 
—See Page 9 


Howard Fast’s 


Weekly Column 
—See Page 9 


New York CIO 
Legislative 
Conference 
—See Page 16 
Ben Levine’s 
‘TY Column: «>... 
DAMP rT I: See Paige's 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

TO BE FRANK, I was 
disappointed when Grace 
Kelly picked the Prince of 
Monaco. I have nothing much 
against the man who lives in 
the candy-pink palace. on the 
Riviera aside from the fact that 
he is a prince. 
I am allergic to 
princes even 
when they are 
charming. 

As 1 wrote 
the other day 
Miss Kelly has | 
the indisput- & 
able right to 
pick and choose 
and there’ 
should be none to say her Nay. 


barred the press from some small 
share of speculation on that part 
. of lite which was once known 
as “private,” I take the liberty to 
make a few remarks on the sub- 
ject. 
* 

LIKE some millions in our 
land, I am very fond of Miss 
Kelly. When I saw her in the 
“Country Girl” and in several . 
other: pieces ‘she worked m she: 
became my favorite actress. Not 


WILL 


SHOULD 


By ALAN MAX 
Will he? 
From the day when the 
President suffered his heart 


attack, it was evident that 


he could not be a-candidate 
again. But the GOP press and 
the regency which now runs the 


White House arid wants to keep 


the "56 COP choice in its own 
hands, opened a campaign to 
place the whole question in 
doubt. : 

No holds were barred. Medi- 
cal authorities were cited in order 
to prove that, if anything, a 
heart attack makes the victim 
more robust than ever. In recent 
weeks, even Washington corres- 
pondents who had been sure 
that Ike would not run, were 
shaken and now felt he had 
changed his mind and that the 
chances were he would be can- 
didate. | 

But on Sunday the President, 


at Key West, submitted to ques- . 


tions from the press for the first 
time in five months. His mind 
was not fixed, he said on the 


- main question. But 11 of the 14 
newsmen covering the confer- 


ence interpreted his remarks as 
indicating he would not seek re- 
election. And on Tuesday, the 
N. Y. Times was carrying a head- 
line: “Capital Doubts that Eis- 
enhower Will Be Candidate for 
Second. Term.” 


So to return to the first ques- 


* 


tion: “Will Ike run again? The 


Surest answer is: There seems to 
be little chance_if any at all. 


Should he run? 
* 


REPUBLICAN leaders of all 
stripes have been saying yes. 
Democratic and labor circles 
either have said nothing or no. 
Where they have urged Ike not 
to run, they have given all kinds 
of noble sounding ._ reasons—but 
between the lines you could read 
a fear that the only way the 
Cadillac Cabinet could be defeat- 


. — ——— : : , 
k Again 
e Run Again? 


ed in November would be if Ike 
were out of the picture. 
Behind this fear evidently Jay 
an unwillingness to wage the 
kind of campaign against pdv- 
erty, racism and the cold war 
betore which the GOP, even with 
Ike heading the ticket, would be 
certain to go under. | 


But there is one bona fide way 
in which the question rightly . 
concerns labor. Curiously, the 
more reactionary the GOPers, 
the louder his cry that Ike must 
run. This is particularly true of 
the supporters of Vice-President 
Nixon. This is not because they 
see eye to eye on everything with 
Eisenhower, but they realize 
their only chance of getting Nix- 
on into the White House is if 
Ike runs again, with Nixon as 
v.p. Then they will hope for the 
crisis that will elevate Tricky 
Dick. : 

| i 

A GALLUP Poll of 1,686 Pe- 

publican county chairmen and 


1,617 Democratic county chair- 


men—on who they thought would 


win the elections—gave these re- 


sults: If it were Stevenson vs. 
Nixon, Stevenson would win: if 
it were Kefauver vs. Nivon, Ke- 
fauver would win; if it were Har- 
riman vs. Nixon, Harriman would 
Wik, i 

With such a showing, it is 
hard to conceive of Nixon be- 
ing handed the nomination if Ike 
doesn't run. The only way he can 
make the White House then (the 
Nixonites figure) is on the coat- 
tails of an ailing Eisenhower. 

A Nixon isonly a few steps 
away from a McCarthy. Since a 
Nixon in the White House would 
be a national calamity, and since 
it Ike should run, Nixon would 
probably be his running-mate 
again, we have here a sound 
reason why labor should not 
want to see the President a can- 
didate again. 

x 

HOWEVER, whether or not 
Ike “should” run, can at the most 
be only a secondary question for 
labor. Primary are the issues that 
will be raised -in the campaign 
and the vigor with which labor 
raises them and: presses them 
upon the candidates it will sup- 
port. This is the only way to in- 
sure at one and the same time 
the defeat of the Cadillac Cabi- 
net and the winning of an IM- 
PROVED situation in the White 


House and on Capitol Hill. 


But since Miss Kelly has not — 


only because she has pulchritude 
which sometimes is enough, but 
because she has a distinct talent. 


She is, to mv taste, one of the 
most gifted of our Hollywood 
stars and I should hate to see her 
disappear from our scene to pre- 
side over a state whose coat-of- 
arms should be a roulette-wheel. 
I would, like old Ben Franklin 
advised his neighbors, urge to re- 
call the adage about marrying 
in haste and repenting in leisure. 

* 


I AM, for the moment, con- 
cerned with Grace's mama, Mrs. 
John Kelly, Sr., who has disap- 
pointed me somewhat more 
than her daughter. As you have 
doubtless read by now the Kellys 
are a redoubtable family and 
Grace’s father once laid bricks. 
I like him much more for that 
than for the fact that he subse- 
quently amassed a fortune of 
8 million dollars. So when Mrs. 
Kelly was quoted as saying, in 
some, degree of ecstacy, “Just 
think, me a bricklayer’s wife and 
my daughter marrying a 
prince,” my feelings were hurt. 
It is as though Mrs. Kelly felt 
that somehow lite became 


‘brighter, more worth the living, 


because ‘a’ printe will be a. son-' 


in-law of the Kellys). 


I don't want to play. the cur- 
mudgeon when romance is in 
the air. But I cannot help but 
feel that Mrs. Kelly’s joyous ex- 
clamation reflects a blight which 


should have been litted a few © 


years back when folk like the 

Kellys divorced our nation from 

a prince named King George 

Ill. I brooded over the pheno- 

menon. ) ha 
* 

HERE is Kelly, Sr., who had at 
least in his early days, a mighty 
drive. He would go out onto the 
Delaware after his work days 
and row until he became the na- 
tion’s champion sculler. He 
entered the Henley Regatta in 
London and was blackballed be- 
cause he was born on the other 
side of the tracks. So he trained 
his son, Jack, Jr., to become a 
sculler who went to the Hen- 
ley Regatta several decades later 
and won the world champion- 
ship. The Kellys showed them. 

I find nothing like that in the 
escutcheon of Prince Rainier. 

* 

THAT isn’t ali. The Kellys are 
a fabulous family with Buny- 
anesque qualities. Another 
brother, George, became a play- 
wright, wrote, “The; Show-Off". 


Cat 


Rise and Decline ot the Kelly Family © 


achievement and he won the 
Pulitzer prize. And as if that was 
not enough along came Grace 
whose worst enemies cannot. 
deny her beauty or her talents. 


Enter a Prince. He has a 
realm that can fit into Central 
Park which is, in effect, a 
gambling joint. The roulette 
wheel has been its principal ia- 
dustry for generations, and, with 
the beginning of automation, it 


(Continued on Fage. 12) 


“Craig's Wile,” two distinct. : 
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Westinghouse -- Strikebreakers, Inc. as 


By ART SHIELDS 


THAT FELLOW in the center of this page is bidding for the title of Ame 


rica’s Number One. Strikebreaker. He is 


Gwilym Price, president of the billion-dollar Westinghouse Electric Corp. And he is trying to turn the clock back to the non- 


union times of 20 years ago. Price is a shameless trickster, who re 


way. For the record shows that the strike of 55,000 Westing- 


house workers began when he 


broke his signed contract wit 


the IUE (AFL-CIO) and UE (independent) unions three 


months ago. 


. 


Nor does human life stand in his way. For a new grave 
was dug in Ohio last week. And Tony Tarlock, an IUE mem- 
ber, is lying there deep because he was murdered on the 


picket line in Columbus near 


Price can make only one 
He might plead, like a Nazi gen- 
eral, that he wasn’t his own boss. 
He was a hatchet man for bigger 
fellows than himself. 


Price is a creature of the hard- 
boiled Mellon family, which has 
ruled Pittsburgh for almost three 
generations. The Mellons picked 
Price when he was a young law- 
yer 30 years ago and put him in- 
to one of their banks. He was presi- 
dent of this bank—The People’s 


Pittsburgh Trust Co.—when they 
transferred him to Westinghouse 
in 1943. 

The Mellons developed Price in- 
to a ruthless slave-driver and busi- 
ness getter. And they pay him well. 
His salary and bonuses run between 
$200,000 and $300,000 a year. But 
they don’t pay him for his knowl- 
edge of electrical shop work. For 
that knowledge is nil, as his friends 
conteés. 

* 
FORTUNE Magazine—the jour- 


| 


nal of the plutocracy—was frank 


the Westinghouse gate. 
defense. But it is a poor one 


ay 


Price came in as a mere bank em- 
ploye in the early 1920s. Its power 
stretched over coal fields, steel 
mills, chemical plants, Texas oil 
wells and refineries and great bank- 
ing houses. And it was beginning 
its investments in Westinghouse al- 
ready. : ; 

Young Price’s character was 
molded in those years as he model- 
ed himself after Judge Mellon’s 
sons Andrew—the billionaire Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Treasury—and 
crusty old Richard B. (“Dick”) Mel- 


lon. 


Old Dick Mellon, who lived in 
Pittsburgh, influenced Price most. 
And one can understand how close- 
ly the young banker listened when 
Dick Mellon gave his views on Ia- 
bor to a Senate Committee in 1928. 


The Senators were investigating 
Mellon atrocities in the national 
mine strike. And they found a most 
ugly situation. Every Mellon mine 
was a machine gun fortress. And 


about Price’s ignorance of shop'company guards were shooting! 


- 


GWILYM PRICE 


pickets. 

Old Dick was called before the 
committee on March 23, 1928, and 
his ideas were a chip off the old 
efi block. They boiled down t 

is: 

Unions must be busted. And— 
“You can’t run a mine without ma- 
chine guns,” he told the Senate 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
THE URGENT need for 


labor movement, was given fresh 
demonstration in strike develop- 
ments last week. _ 

The ‘Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. union - busting conspiracy 
which is back of the giant cor- 
poration’s refusal to budge an inch 
on any strike settlement proposals 
except its own, revealed itself at 
Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday. 

A company-inspired outfit call- 
ing itself the Independent West- 
inghouse Workers Committee an- 
nounced plans to form a “union” 
of the scabs in the local strike- 


committee. 


a | 
THE atrocities went on after the: 
(Continued on Page 13) 


~ 
NOTICE 


Your Money and Your ‘Life, 
our column on economics, is 
omitted from this issue but will 


|bound plant and to petition the 


| The Columbus plant is the place 


National Labor Relations Board 
for decertification of the Interna- 


tional Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO. 


where an IUE member was killed 


gards si gned contracts as scraps Of} paper if they stand in his 
"\y - |\See Urgent Need for AFL-CIO 
To Throw Support to Strike . 


the united AFL-CIO to throw 


quickly all its resources behind the 3-month-long Westing- 
house ‘strike in this first decisive challenge to the powerful 


plication of the “Perfect Circle 
Formula” used ‘to smash the walk- 
out of the UAW at three Indiana 
plants several months ago. West- 
inghouse is the’ first major cor- 
poration to use it. | 
x 

WESTINGHOUSE # also 
nounced this week that it had 
succeeded in developing another 
break for its five-year contract de- 
mand when the Intemational 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
AFL-CIO (not on strike) signed 
on the company’s terms for 1,500 
of its members. 


The IBEW. action is clearly out 
of line with the recent AFL-CIO 
merger convention at which a 
unanimous vote of solidarity was 
given to the Westinghouse strik- 


q « ° ‘ . 
on tne picket line last week when ers, who are seen as carrying the 


an- — 


police and deputies attacked a'ball in the No. 1 battle of labor 


union demonstration against scab- throughout the country. 


be resumed in our Jan. 22 issue. 
i 


jhe 


rding. 


This anti-union move is an 


ap- 


work in an article eulogizing the 
Westinglrouse Chief some years 
ago. 


Expect New Sag in Farm Prices After Message 


Said Fortune: 

“Until 1943 he (Price) knew 
practically nothing about electricity 
or electrical equipment. And it is 
doubtful if he knows much more 
today.” 5 ee 

Nor does Price know the West-, 
inghouse workers any better than 
he knows the equipment that they 
use. And he cares much less. 


‘By ERIK BERT 


'tion of the Cadillac administration 


to do nothing to restore firm price 
But Price does know the Mellon supports, or even to compromise 


family’s policy on labor. That has!,, the liding-d a] 
| | present shiding-down scale 
_ been pounded into his head for 30|.hich has aroused wide opposi- 
years. 


The Mellon policy is to smash 
the unions whenever they can. And 
to use violence to do so. ‘That pol- 
icy was set by the dynasty’s found- 
er, old Judge Thomas Mellon near- 
ly a century ago. And it has been 
followed by his sons and grand- 
sons as much as they were able. 

The old judge once spelled out} 
this labor policy to a Congression- 


‘tion even from rural Republicans. 


“There is nothing in the message 
which holds out any hope of in- 
creased farm income for 1956 
when farmers need it so badly,” 
was the verdict of the top Repub- 
iican on the House agriculture com- 
mittee. Clifford R. Hope of Kan- 
sas. 


al Committee in 1892. The com.|istic’” in the message “with respect 
ito the problems confronting wheat 


mittee had come to Pittsburgh to 7 
investigate the famous Homestead Producers together with constrnc- 
steel strike of that year. And the, 
judge—who was nearly 80—gave 
this simple advice: 

Just outlaw all strikes! If a strike 
breaks out in spite of all efforts to 


stop it, bring in the troops in three 


James G. Pattoh, Farmers Union 
president, made a similar estimate. 

The Eisenhower proposals, he 
said, do nothing to “raise farm in- 
days and crush it. _ = the present depres- 

udge sai , sion jevel. , 

ene ee Aver frre Rep. Hige-the Re 
union in his mines. But he thought |Publicans issued laudatory state- 


armed forces could do the job'™¢? 
quicker. from that of Sen. Estes Kefauver 


+ (Tenn) who denounced the pro- 


OLD Judge Mellon would not 8'@™ and. its philosophy, to Sena- 
have wept for Tony Tarlock. He!‘ bi alter r. G —— (Georgia) 
was as flinty as Scrooge. The jud ge | Who considered it good but inade- 
had no patience with softness to GU2*: 
workers or with such unbusiness- | 
like sentiments as love for a wo- 
man. He was so hard-boiled that he 


gram offered “no immediate re- 


described his own marriage in 1843 99 percent of parity, which the ‘ceived from a, farm family living | 


House of Representatives approv- 
O’Connor’s book — “Mellon’s Mjj-\¢¢ last session, and which is now 
lions”). But it was a rofitable Pending in the Senate, should be- 
“transaction,” that started him on'Come one of the first orders of 
his road to riches. For he wedded business in that body. 

the daughter of a farmer’s family|, He denounced the program as 


as a “transaction.” (See Harvey 


« 


that owned the land which became based on a “philosophy of scarci- 


the East Liberty section of Pitts-jty. He countered this with a de- 
burgh. mand for introduction of a food 

The flinty old judge died in 1908 stamp plan. The present surpluses, 
at the age of 95, leaving $100,-|he declared, should be “used im- 
000,000 behind him. But he left not |aginatively at home and abroad.” 
only riches. He left the ruthless| - Senator George found — inade- 
policies that -have guided his sons quite “emphasis on the distribu- 
and grandsons since. ‘tion of farm surplus, both at home 
é * jand especially in the foreign 
empire was a multi-| trade.” a | vt 


ae 


THE, M 
billion do 


¢: 


aes to dhe ‘edt oa. sees 


He said-there was nothing “real- 


Kefauver declared that the pro-. 


tive proposals for their solution.” ° 


- Eke 
EZRA BENSON 
farm message is to swing the at- 
tention of the farmers from the im- 
‘mediate issue of falling prices to 


ithe building of a “soil bank.” 


The farmer's share of the con-, 


i 


to 39 cents in November, the latest 
date for which information is avail- 
able, compared to 42 cents last 


year, and 53 cents ten years ago. 
It is at the Jowest point since the 
(30s. : 


; 


| Senator William F. Langer, told 


‘in McKenzie county,-North Dako- 
ta. “They dressed some chickens 
and hauled them to Bismark, the 
capital of North Dakota, and to 
‘Mandan, and peddled them. The 
‘best offer they received was seven 
cents a pound. The letter says they 
took them back home,” Langer re- 
lated. 


Will Ike's Soil Bank Bankrupt Farmers? 


WASHINGTON-—The President’s special farm message has assured a sharp clash in 
Congress on legislation to alleviate the depressed state of agriculture. ‘syne message prob- 
ably marked the onset of a further sag in farm prices, since it expressed the determina- 


@eeews 
=——7 


ed to press for a 90 percent parity 
bill. 

During the first week of the ses- 
sion George Meany president of 
the AFL-CIO, declared that the 
“needs -and aspirations of farm and 
city families are alike.” They “de- 
pend economically upon each 
other” and “one group cannot long 
prosper unless the other is pros- 
perous too,” he said. : | 

Meany denounced the efforts of 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, to pit farmers against 
workers with the propaganda that 
the cause of the farm crisis is high 
wages for the workers. 

- Meany said: “It is time that 
America finds out the facts.” 

He called for a “complete Con- 
gressional investigation of price, 
profit, wage rate and labor cost 
relationships covering both the 
things the farmer buys and _ his 
product when 
middleman and sold at retail.” 

“Only in this way—with open 


ts. Democratic reaction ranged sumer's retail food dollar dropped hearings and public testimony— 
ican 


light,” he said. 


vanced by the President as the 


program 4nd the conservation re- 


enhower program—farmers would 


duction in the four price-support- 


Hearings on farm legislation are 
already under way in the Senate, | 
and the House argiculture commit-, 
tee is getting into action. Major 
support for the President's pro-, 
gram is expected to come from the 


reactionary ) 
fa rp hid ft ttelpusty dire 1.3 4 See {American _ Karn Bureau ; Federa- 
lar affair when ;young, The main intent of the; special tion. The, Farmers, Union is expect; 


(eq; sok fedt sr eldood ed} 


leadership of the) 


a radio ‘address from_New Orleans, 


in ea0 aged test toby yrztote? 


rice. In return the farmer would 
be paid a proportion as yet unspe- 
cified, of the normal yield of the’ 
acreage which has been with- 
drawn from production. 

In an attempt to make the pro- 
gram more palatable, Benson, in 


passed through the’ 


“* 


cut by one-fifth their allotted pro-| 


ed _ crops, wheat, corn, cotton and | 


A highlight of this week’s West- 
inghouse developments came when 
mayors’ and other top officials of 
16 strikebound cities held a day- 
long session in Pittsburgh, meet- 
ing separately with union and 
company spokesmen. Westing- 
house turned down all offers and 
consisted to insist on union sur- 
render to its terms. 


IVE president James Carey told 
the mayors that “The company’s 
position has been and is frozen. It 
has not engaged in collective bar- 
gaining. Rather, it has pinned its 
hopes on a_back-to-work move- 
ment.” 

Carey said there are three alter- 
natives: “The company can nego- 
tiate with us in good faith as it 
has failed to do in the last 3% 
months. It can submit the issues 
to fact-finding or arbitration. Or 
the strike can go on.” 


JAMES MATLES, Pigg SiN 
the unaffiliated United Electrica 
Union, said that to get the 11,000 
UE strikers back ‘to work, Westing- 
house would have to give them a 
wage boost under the first year of 
the company’s 5-year offer, while 
negotiations continue on other is- 
sues at stake. 

Aftter the day-long sessions, the 
mayors issued a statement calling 
‘for round-the-clock union-company 
| negotiations. They also asked for 
“an interim arrangement” .which 


would send the strikers back to 
work while negotiators worked on a 
final settlement. 


— | 


—— 


all the facts be brought to, #0s°seseseem 


The “soil bank” proposal as ee y 


| sees, Rese” 


main weapon in the Administra-! = *4 


; 
' 


tion’s arsenal of farm policy -pro- = = $ 


posed to solve the farm crisis by = = 3 

reducing the surplus at the ex-| » je 

lief’ to the farmers. He said that the Senate of a letter he had re-|pense of the farmer.  & 

There are two parts to the soil! « 
bank proposal—the acreage reserve}. 


| Se 


serve program. Under the acreage a. 
reserve plan—the main feature of; = 
the soil bank and of the entire Eis- 2° 4 


oe” 
¢ 


On Jan. 3 Pettis Perry, Com- 
munist leader framed under the 
Smith Act, observed his birthday 
in federal prison. Send him 
birthday greetings at Federal 


(Continued on Page 13)... 
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Dennis, Gates to Address 


~ Worker Rally on Jan. 20 


The 32nd anniversary of the Daily Worker and a WELCOME HOME celebra- 
tion for its editor, John Gates, and for Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party, will be held Friday evening, Jan.. 20, at Carnegie Hall, Seventh Ave. and 57th 


St., 7:30 p.m. 


The large concert hall was not 
at first available for the celebra- 
tion, and the rally at Carnegie, 
cancels plans originally announc-!. 


ed for another date and place. 


Eugene Dennis and John Gates 
are main speakers. Singers and en- 
the 


tertainers will appear on 
night's program, as well. 
| * 


The Communist Party of New 
York issued a statement Thursday 
calling on its members for a “mass 
turnout” at.the anniversary meet- 
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Labor i in New York 


By Herbert Signer 


® Taxi Strike Vote Siated 
® Guill, Randolph to Speak 


TAXI STRIKE. RALLY: Major 
labor events shaping up in New 
York next week is the mass strike 
vote rally of the Taxicab Driv- 


‘the time of the meeting. Here is 


what the statement said: 

“The 32nd anniversary meeting 
of the Daily Worker next Friday 
is a great day for America. 

“For the first time in more than 
five years, the General Secretary 
of the Communist Party will speak 
to the American people. And for 
the first time in more than four 
years, the voice of the editor of 
the Daily Worker will be heard 
publicly. : 

“Too long have we Americans 
been. denied the right to hear the 


ing “as a demonstration of our. fee]-;words of t hese outstanding men, 


ing about the persectuion suffered 
by our heroic workingclass lead- 


>> 
ers. 


The Party statement, signed by 
chairman George Blake Charney 
and Simon W. Gerson, also urged 


to have the benefit of their wise 
counsel in the struggle for a peace- 
ful, a better land. The fact that 
they are now able to break their 
silence is of immense+importance, 
too, in that it demonstrates the 
changing temper of our country, 


all members to back The Worker |the advances made in the effort to 


circulation campaign and its effort 


reestablish democracy in our land. 


to reach the 25 percent mark by | We still have a long way to go, but 


Selected TV, Movie Guide 


nce Jan. 14 
On the Carousel (2) 8:30 am 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
Movie Museum (9) Noon 
The Arts Around Us (9) 1 


jthe ‘appearance in Carnegie Hall 
lof Eugene Dennis and John Gates 
and other great Americans who 
have served terms under the in- 
famous Smith Act is a sign of the 
enforced retreat of McCarthyism. 

“We do not doubt that most 
members of our Party in New, York 
will be anxious to be at Carnegie 
Hall next Friday. We urge a mass 
turnout as a demonstration of our 
feeling about the persecution suf- 
fered by our heroic working-class 
leaders, as well as a greeting to 
them and a salute to the splendid 
Marxist newspaper which is spon- 
soring the meeting. 

“We urge, too, that all our mem- 
bers support wholeheartedly the 
current Daily Worker circulation 
campaign, and the effort to reach 
a minimum of 25 percent of the 
campaign goal by the time of the 
meeting. Let’s likewise assist these 
papers in their resolve to reach 
their financial goals at meeting.” 


CIO 


| 


Italian sil (13) 10:30 

Movie Museum 9) 11 

Camera Three (2) 11:30 

Let’s Take a Trip (2) Noon. Chil- 
dren's show | 

Governor Harriman (4) 12:15 


Basketball: Purdue-Michigan State Sightseeing Film (11) 12:30 


(2)3 - 
Basketball: 
Warriors (4) 3 
Rin Tin Tin (7) 5:30 
Lucy Show (2) 6:30 


Boston Celtics - Phila 


Conversation with cellist Pablo. 
Casals (4) 2 

Adventure — Museum of Natural 
History series (2) 2:30. 


‘Youth Wants to. Know (4) 2:30 


Henry Fonda Presents — Thomas’ Dr. Spock (2) 3 


Mitchell in The Unforgivable’ 


(4) 7 
Big Surprise—quiz (4) 7:30 
Stage Show—The Dorseys (2) 8 


Ferry Como Show—Fred ee 


guest (4) 8 
Latin American Carnival 


8 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8:30 
Basketball: Knicks-St. Louis (11) 9 


Basketball: Seton Hall-Georgetown n 


(13) 9 


Ford Star Jubilee—Noel- Coward's 
Blithe Spirit—farce (2) 9:30 With 
Claudette Colbert, Lauren Ba- 
call, Mildred Natwick and Noel! 


Coward. 
George Gobel (4) 10 


Arthritis & Rheumatism Telethon, 
(5) 10 p.m. until 5 p.m. Sunday. | 
Stars of stage, screen and TV— 


variety. 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 


TV 
Sunday, Jan. 15 


Arthritis & Rheumatism Telethon, 
8 a.m. continued from Saturday) 


“Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 


(13) 


‘NBC. Opera Theatre — Mozart's 
Magic Flute with Leontyne 
Price, William Lewis, John 
Reardon (4) 3:30 

Omnibus—Alistair Cooke—host (2) 
5 . 

Hans Christian Andersen story (11) 
5 

‘Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30 Vv -J Day. 
(Repeat) 

\Lasise (2) 7 . 

You Asked. For.It (7) 

Jack Benny Show (2) 7:30 

Frontier—western (4) 7:30 

Ivory Hunter—1952 Documentary 
on British East Africa (7) 7:30 

wr .. Show—Jose Greco etc. 


\ 
7 
7 


Pinte Hour—Leo es host. 
Ernie Kovxacs, guest (4) 8 

Play: This Land Is Mine with Ed 
Begley, Others (4) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 

Spanish Show (13) 9:30 

Loretta Young (4) 10 

What’s My Line (2) 10:30 

‘Movie: Repeat Performance 


eed 
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Rates for 


$380—full page 
190—half page 
95—quarter page 


-—“~ § 80-8 inches 


. 
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ee ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


THE WORKER 
January 29, 1956 


All readers and ‘friends are invited to send 


greetings to our paper on its 32nd Anniversary 


Greetings—For Individual—Groups Organizations: 


Deadline for Greetings and Ads—MONDAY, JANUARY 17 
Deadline for Bundle Orders—MONDAY, JANUARY 25 


of 


$25—4 inches 
15—2 inches 
8—1 inch 


po § 
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10:30. Louis Hayward, Joan Les- 
lie 
RADIO 
Saturday, Jan. 14 
Vladimir Horowitz—pianist WQXR 
9:30 a.m. 


‘Basin Street Jazz WCBS 10:05 


Isaac Stern, violinist WQXR 11: 30, 

Metropolitan Opera — Donizetti's, 
Lucia di Lammermoor with Lily! 
Pons, Robert Merrill WABC 
2 p.m. 

Albert Schweitzer Birthday Obser- 
vance WOXR 4:30 

Philadelphia Orchestra — Works of 
Debussy and Ravel WCBS 9:05 

Oklahoma City Symphony WOR 
10 


an 


Concerto 
Aistrakh, 


Tschaikovsky — Violin 
played by David 
WOQXR Midnight 

WNYC RADIO 
Saturday, Jan. 14 


9 am: Philharmonic Orchestra of 
London 
11:00: Science 
1:00: Chamber Music 
3:00: Portrait of a French painter 
Edouard Manet 
4:00: Science 
7:00: London Philharmonia Or- 
cbestra. Same as 9 a.m. 
8:30: Readings from - Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales 


RADIO 
Sunday, Jan. 15 
As We Sce It—AFL-CIO Series 
WABC 12:15 p.m. 


(7) 


i PHILIPF. =— sf 


" Lf +} fEthne gS weet sone 
| way ten athe, Family. 


| Woolworth Hour. — Hildegarde, 
' Louis Armstrong—guests WCBS 
] 


Vivali Concerto for 2 Trumpets & 
Orchestra WQOXR 2:05 

'N.Y. Philharmonic—Mishel Piastro, 

violinist WCBS 2:30 

‘Radio Theatre WRCA 5 

‘Ricardo §Odnoposoff, 
WOQXR 5:30 

Edgar Bergen Show WCBS 7 

‘Our Miss- Brooks WCBS 8 

‘Verdi's Falstaff —opera WOXR 

| 9:05. With Robert Shaw Chorale 

~ and NBC Symphony under Tos- 

: canini—recording 


= (Continued on Page 13) | 


violinist 


In Loving Memory of My 
HUSBAND 
SAM SOLLINS 
Died January 14, 1950 
—Wife, Dora. 


| past 


Brotherhood 
Porters, 


Board 
Clothing Workers, 
tions with 150 employers. The 
decision. was handed down by* | 
arbitrator Herman Brickman. 
The union’s original demand 
was for a 15 percent increase, 
and other improvements. An or- 
ganizing drive is being carried 
on to unionize all laundry plants 
in New York, Westchester, Long 
Island northern New Jersey and 
| Connecticut. 


ers Union Local 826 (Teamsters) 
Wednesday at Manhattan Cen- 
ter. The union says it expects a 
work stoppage that day, with 
drivers staying away from work 
from 7a.m to midnight. The rally 
will demand union recognition 
from the big fleet operators in 
the multi-million-dollar industry 
and take a strike authorization 
vote to back up this demand. 
1Taxi is the biggest remaining 
open shap anti-union industry 
left in New York. Previous tries 
by the Transport Workers Union 
and United Mine Workers at or- 
ganization failed. This time, it 
is believed, the Teamsters can 
do it, if it gets solid and active 
backing from the whole AFL and 


in New York. The AFL 


rally 


organizing 


* 


Urban League 


* 


of the 


* 


10 months.” 


Central Trades have voted sup- 


port and CIO is expected to do 
likewise. 


Local 826 has asked every lo- 
cal union in New York to send 


spokesmen or messages to the 
Wednesday 


extending 


greetings and pledging support. 
With 


campaign 


developing in electrical, depart- 
ment store, bakery, restaurant, 
government, and other industries, 
the outcome of the taxi drive is 
regarded as decisive for the en- 
tire New York labor movement. 


QUILL AND RANDOLPH: 
| A. Philip Randolph and Michael 
J. Quill will be main speakers at 


luncheon 


Tuesday at the Hotel Picadilly. 
Subject is organized labor and 
the fight against discrimination. 

Randolph, president of the 
of Sleeping Car 
is one of the two Ne- 
groes elected as vice-presidents 
of the merged AFL-CIO, after. 
the long fight around the issue. 
Quill, president of the Transport 
Workers Union and N.Y.C. CIO 
Council, made -the issue of rac- 
ism one of his principal points of 
struggle on merger. 


LAUNDRY WAGE PACT: 
Wage increases ranging from 7 
to 10 percent were gained by 
some 25,000 laundry workers in 
the New York metropolitan area, 
including northern New Jersey 
and southern Connecticut. This 
means hikes from $2 to $5 a 
week. The workers were repre- | 
sented by the Laundry Joint 
Amalgamated 

in negotia- 


LONG ISLAND AIRCRAFT: 
The International Association of 
Machinists lodge at Republic 
Aviation Corp. is asking for a sup- 
plemental unemployment plan. 
The union wants the company 
to pay 5 cents an hour for -each 
worker for a fund that would be 
| used to-provide 24 weeks of half 
pay tc laid-off workers. 

Newly-elected president Justin 
Ostro said: “What moved us to 
this proposal was the layoff of 
_ 8,000 to 10,000 workers over the 
There are some 
15,000 workers now in the Re- 
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public plants on Léng Island. 
The machinists are also de- 


‘manding an average 10 percent 


pay increase in hourly rates, a 
< night shift bonus, and 


other improvements. 
* 


PLUMBERS WAGE PACT: 
Ten thousand plumbers in New 
York and Long Island gained a 
30 cent hourly wage increase, 
to be paid in three instalments: 
now, next July, and on Jan. 3, 
1957. The new contract is the 
first areawide uniform agree- 
ment in, the industry, replacing 
five separate pacts with different 
groups of employers. 

* 


UNION OFFICIAL AS- 
SAULTED: A Yonkers official, 
Frank Esposito, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 178, Hotel & 
Restaurant Union, was assaulted 
in front of his home and was 
taken to Cross County Hospital 
in critical condition. 


The New York Joint Board 
of the union warned Yonkers 
police it expected “relentless 
tracking down .. . of criminal 
elements who attempt to worm 
their way into our union and 
who are undoubtedly behind the 
Vicious attack on Esposit«.” 

The union statement recalled 
the unsolved murder of John 
Acropolis, a Yonkers Teamster 
official, and said that Gov. Har- 
riman would be asked to order 
an investigation if local police 


did not do its job. 
* 
FUR SHOP CHAIRMEN: A 


special meeting of shop chair- 
men of the Furriers Joint‘ Coun- 


_. cil Monday after work will hear 


Patriek Gorman, secretary-treas- 
urer of the ‘Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union. The furriers are 
affiiated with the Amalgamated. 


Under discussion will be 
rights and duties of shop chair- 
men, fight against contracting, a 
new arbitration set- -up, and the 
industry label. 


The union is in a fight with 
the employers association over 
the role of shop chairmen. The 
emvloyers are trying to restrict 
chairmen’s role to dues-collect- 
ing. The union insists on their 
right to help in vigorously en- 
forcing the contract. 


Classified Ads 


sOWELP WANTED _ 


‘VOLUNTEERS urgently necded for part 


time help in progressive office. Write 
Box 106, The Worker. 


Oe a —. 


ROOM TO RENT  _- 


FURNISHED 01 or unfurnished large ; room 
in private house, garden, privileges. 
Convenient transportation, OL 2- 
9083. 


LARGE FURNISHED room, kitchen priv- 
lieges. Call RI 9-7369. 


ee 


FOR SALE 


s 


etc. 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS, Imported, De- 


luxe Features including 2 extra keys and 
Auto Keyboard Tabulator. Ree. Velue 
$110. SPEC. Only $54.95 plus -$2.90 Fed. 
tax.. Limited Quantity. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th 
Sts.) One hour free parking or two 
tokens. | 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, 
service, days, nights, weekends. 
Movers. CH 3-3786. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


~ s-—or-— 


pickup 
Budget 


ee ee ee 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


Sales @ Installation ®@ Service 


, = 


—_———— 


AE I, 
MOVING ¢ STORAGE : 
FRANK GIARAMITA 

| 13 E. ith St. GR Goenicath 


near 3rd Ave. 
-IRE 
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HITS RURAL SLUM 0 


FREEHOLD. —~ Several thou- 
sand Monmouth Count residents 
li:e in “virtual hell holes,” in- 
ferior-to quarters provided “stabl- 
ed animals,” the retiring Septem- 
ber grand jury said in a present- 
ment handed up here last week. 

The presentment charged the 
owners of these rural slums are re- 


_ First Negro Judge Named 


TRENTON. — Governor Robert, 
Meyner last week appointed Roger 
M. Yancey of Newark to an Essex 
County District Court Judgeship. 
Yancey will. be the first Negro 
judge in the state of New Jersey. 
He will succeed Ferdinand D. 
Masucci. 


people and progressives over a-sives all over the state were hail- 
number of years. Irvine I, Turner,|ing the new appointment of Yan- 


Council, played a prominent role 
in the historic victory. 
The Negro Councilman has vig- 


first Negro elected to Newark’s City 


orously and consistently fought for 
the appointment of Negroes to the 


Yancey, a graduate of Hampton 
Institute and Rutgers University 
Law School, is married and the 
father of three children. His name | 
will be submitted to the opening 
session of the State Senate. The 
governor appoints county and state 
judges subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. 

The appointment of Yancey, 
breaking the jimcrow judiciary set 
up in the state, came as a result of 
the growing demands of the Negro 


ernor announced the precedent 
shattering move, Tumer, in a tele- 
gram to Meyner, urged the ap- 
‘pointment of a Negro © in the best 
interests of all the citizens of New 
Jersey.” Much credit for the break 
through is being given to the Cen- 
tral Ward Councilman’s_ unrelent- 
ing fight. Turner has also. called 
‘for appointment of at least one 
Negro magistrate in Newark. 

The Negro people and progres- 


cey. Much remains to be accomp- 
lished in this field, however.There 
are as yet no Negro magistrates in 
any of Jerseys towns and cities. 
Newark, Jersey City, Camden, 
Trenton, Paterson, cities with large 


judiciary. Shortly before the Gov-' Negro populations, are lily white as 


far as the judicial system is con- 
cerned. The appointment of Yan- 
cey is expected to spur the move- 
ment to break the city judiciary 
jimcrow setup. 

The New Jersey Communist 
Party, in a statement released to 
the press, hailed the- historic ap- 
pointment of the first Negro judge, 
and called for. increased struggle 


Ito extend the movement to all cities 


and towns in Jersey. 


Charge Realty Corporation 


-— 


Responsible in Death of Boy 


NEWARK.—Two hundred spec- 
tators together with Newark’s City 
Council, ‘heard charges that the 
North Day Realty Corp., owners 


of the delapidated slum firetrap 
where 5-year-old Joey .Simon 
burned to death must be held 
responsible and should be prose-| 
cuted. Charles Nusser, well known 
Communist Party leader, called 
for prosecution of officials of the 
realty company at a public hear- 
ing before the Council on an or-. 
dinance to ban portable kerosene: 
heaters in the city. 


Nusser quoted a Health et 
partment official, and Magistrate 
Hodes who find the company $100 
for permitting overcrowding. 
Eleven persons were living in the 
mati firetrap, paving $18.50 
a week rent. or over $80 a month. 

Nusser told the Council that Mil- 
ton Goodman, a Health Depart- 
ment official, described the dwell- 
ing as “a flypaper shack so full | 
of holes you could see through it.” 
He then quoted the magistrate who | 
said to the company’s agent: 


“You certainly were out to get 
That’s a slum 
property and you were charging, 
three times what it was ordinarily 
worth. That house was an abso- 
lute fire hazard. Your efforts were 
far and behind. what should: nor- 
mally be done. 


The CP leader urged city offi- 
cials to present the ev idence to 


the County Prosecutor charging, 
‘officials of the realty outfit with’ 
‘responsibility in the death of the: 


little Negro boy. Nusser said the 
boy’s death could not ‘be dismissed 
as an accident, or something that 
couldn't be helped. 

| “Little Joey Simon died because 
of slum housing and _laundlord’s: 
greed,” Nusser_ declared. 
North Day Realty Corporation 
— be charged with man- 
Slaughter.” 


The Council adopted an ordi-| 


nance banning portable kerosene 
heaters and providing certain safe- 
guards for permanent type heat- 
ers. Nusser urged passage of the 
measure, but called for considera- 


types of kerosene stoves an 


“The for by landlords. 


tion of further steps banning all 
in- 
stallation of central heating paid 
No one spoke 


N opposition to the ordinance. 


Nusser was the only speaker on 
‘the subject. 


K BOMB FIRES KILL 2 


70. of Clinton, and Charles Smith, 
68, Newark died last week—victims 
of Jersey’s K-bomb. A kerosene 


driving 21 tenants into the street. 
Smith was trapped by a wall of 
Hamme which prevented rescue at- 
tempts. 

Mayers home was burned to the 
ground in a fire which firemen 
said was started by a_ kerosene} 
stove. In another oil stove blaze, 
Joseph Hutchinson,~ 58, Newark, 
was pulled unconscious from a 
burning bus where he lived. He is; 


gree burns of the face. 


Question for the new legislature}, 
now meeting: When will you pass 
1 measure to outlaw kerosene, 
stoves, and replace them with cen-| 


N. J. LABOR NOTES 


Merger negotiations between 
the State CIO and AFL will begin 
Jan. 17. Committees from the two 
labor groups will start the process 
of uniting labor into one organiza- 
tion. .. State CIO denounced GOP 


proposals to increase cigarette tax: 


to provide funds for school build- 
ings. Favor corporate profits tax. 

. Westinghouse Corporation con- 
tinuing its fight for anti-labor in- 
junctions against IVE workers on 
strike 12 weeks .. . Mayors of five 
towns New Brunswick, Pexth Am- 
boy, Metuchen, Highland Park 
and Edison—urge company to 
accept arbitration . .., AFL Team- 
ster Local 945 asking 25-cent - pay 
hike for 480. Newark Sanitation 
rs. The city workers. have au-, 


thorized a strike if necessarv. ... 
many as 5,000 once worked there. 
| AFL readying new raid against 
New York and New Jersey long- 
shoremen . . . Labor groups ex- 
pected to oppose rent decontrol in 
Newark at public hearing. . . . Jer- 
seys textile industry continues to 
decline. Only 150 workers now 
employed at Botany in Passaic. As 
many as 5,000 once worked there. 
. State Mediation Board closed 
46 strike situations in last half of 
1955. . . . Averted 66 others. Ten 
thousand six hundred sixty workers 
were involved and 184,104 man 
days of work lost. Figures do not: 
include the 12-week strike of 10,- 
000 Westinghouse workers. Wages 
mam. causé in most cases -' ‘ 


Two aged men, Michael Mayer, 


tral heating: How many more 
deaths are necessary before you 
act? Which is more important: 


landlord’s profits or the people's 


lives and safety? 


stove exploded killing Smith and|_ 


in tair condition with second de-| 


Reception For 


Bill Norman, 


Martha Stone 


The Martha Stone Defense 
Committee is holding a reception 
in honor of Martha Stone Asher 
and William Norman. The affair 


will be held at the Jefferson School 


‘in New York City this Saturday 
evening, Jan. 14 at 8 p.m. A buffet 
supper will be served with danc- 
ing and entertainment. A _ large 
turnout from Jersey is expected to 
greet and honor two of New Jer- 
seys outstanding citizens. 


Martha Stone is presently a 
Smith Act defendant on trial- in 
New Haven. She is state chairman 
of the New Jersey Communist 
Party. Norman, a former leader of 


the Communist Party in New Jer-| 


sey, has also been indicted under 
the McCarthyite Smith Act. He is 
expected to go to trial soon. 


briefly. 


Both Martha and Bill will speak 
There will be no other 
speakers. The Defense Committee 
is urging all defenders of the Bill 
of Rights to put aside all other en- 
gagements, and to participate in 
honoring two famous Jerseyans 
who: have devoted years — of 
struggle for) peace, 1% and civil 


right =. :\¢t 


_japply. Shamefully, 


sponsible for the terrible condi- 
tions, and it scathingly criticized 
municipal: officials for neglecting 
their responsibility. Singled_ out for 
sharpest criticism were slums in 
Millstone, Manalapan, Up ai 
hold and Freehold townshi Nu- 
merous violations were pest 
in other municipalities also. Most 
of the places cited in the present- 
ment. are occupied by farm 
workers. 

“We have pessonally inspected 
some’ and, have. received docu- 
mented reports of several hundred 
primitive shacks, devoid of _ all 
modern conveniences and, by their 
very nature, unsafe, unhealthy and 
immoral,” the jury said... . “It is 
compron place to find several 
adults and children of two or 
more families sharing one, two or 
three small rooms. Privacy in all 
these places is unheard of.” 

The remedy said the jurors is 
“removal of all these buildings 
from residential use. .. , We reject 
the suggestion that owners of some 
of these buildings perform a serv- 
ice by renting their rooms. We re- 
ject also the argument that the oc- 
cupants themselves and not the 
Owners are responsible for condi- 
tions which now exist.” 

“Responsibility of course, rests 
with the owners. But, when they 
fail, township committeemen and 
boards of health have a duty to 
enforce state and local laws which 
these officials 
have ignored their duty and have 
allowed these shacks to remain in 
this condition and the dwellers to 
continue living and raising their 
children in squalor,” the Grand 
Jury stated. - | 
The jurors pointed out that a 
good number of farmers provide 
decent living quarters for em- 
loyes. “This is seoat that satis- 


—- ee ee 


factory plites can be maintained.” . 
Foremen of the jury was Henry 
Dreyer of Howell Township, him- 
self a farmer. 

Superior Court Judge Frank T. 
Lloyd, Jr., who received the pre- 
sentment, after reading it aloud, 


launched into a vicious, filthy, 
slanderous attack on Puerto Rican 
farm workers. In direct ‘opposition 
to*the main findings of the Crand 
Jury, Lloyd tried to take the heat 
off the slum owners and the mu- 
nicipal officials blamed in the doc- 
ument for the terrible conditions 
existing. He repeated all the filthy 
chauvinism about Puerto Ricans 
being “dirty,” lacking “education” 
etc, The judge then recommended 
an “educational: program through 
the newspapers” as an answer to 
the Grand Jurys damning indict- 
ment of rural slums. 

Monmouth County prosecutor 
Vincent P. Keuper, who was re- - 
sponsible for the grand jury inves- 
tigation, said however, the pre- 
sentment “presented to us appalli ing 
facts of sub-standard housing an 
health conditions in a wide area ot 
rural Monmouth County.” The 
jurors asked Judge Lloyd to direct 
the prosecutor to cdntinue his 

robe, and seek indictments 
io malfeasance and nonteasance | 
against “responsible officials” if 
satisfactory efforts to improve con- 
ditions are not made. The jury 
also urged wide publicity be given 
the support. 


Judge Lloyd’s vicious racist out- 
burst brought ‘immediate protests 
from Puerto Rican organizations 
in Newark and New York, the 


Farmers Union and the New Jer: 
sey CIO called for his removal. 
The Asbury Park Press agreed: 
that he should be removed. 


NEWARK MOV 


ES TOWARDS 


RENT DE-CONTROL DESPITE 
CRITICAL HOUSING SHORTAGE 


NEWARK. — Thousands of ten-| 
ants in this city are in danger of | 
having their rents raised in very) 
jnear future unless the labor move-| 
ment, tenants groups and people's 
organizations mobilize their full 
strength to save rent control. City 
Council has set up a subcommit- 
tee on rent decontrol. A public 
hearing was set for last Wednesday 
afternoon. (See next week’s paper 
for full details). 

Newark and Nutley are now the 
only towns in Essex County that 
still have any kind of rent control 
—weak as it is. But powerful real 
estate interests are determined to 
do away with even the weak con- 
trols still existing here. In the Jast 
few weeks landlords have sueceed- 
ed in lifting controls in several Es- 
sex COMmunities. | 


The latest success in the cam- 


paign of the greedy real estate 
companies was scored in Orange. 
The town council, 
warning, suddenly introduced and. 
passed, by a 4-1 vote, an ordinanee 
repealing all controls. Pon es 4) 
and East Orange recently lifted all 
rent controls, and _a move is under 
way in Nutley to do the same. 

_ Newark residents have had 


MRS. BRADLEY 


NEWARK. Mrs. 
ley, mother of 14-year-old Em- 
mett Till who was brutally mur- 
dered in Mississippi, will speak at 
two different churches in Newark 


on Sunday, Jan. 15. She will also 
speak in Morristown the same day. 


Mrs. Bradley, who is appearing 
under the sponsorship of the Good- 
will Progressive Club of the 
Church of God in Christ, will 


without any | 


Mamie Brad-; 


‘warning at least, but a determined 
‘fight for maintaining controls will 
have to be made if the big real 
estate companies are to be thwart- 
ed in their rent gouging aims. The 
move in Newark comes shortly 
atter issuance of a report by the 
‘Governor's Advisory Committee on 
Housing which states that a short- 
ageot 223,000 dwelling units exists 
in the state. Newark is one of the 
worst cities in the state in this 
respect. Nevertheless, the City 
Council is considering lifting all 
controls. 

Irvine Turner, only Negro in the 
council, has publicly charged Jand- 
Jords with rent gouging even with 
controls still in effect in the city. 
‘He called for severe court action 
against shim owners who are over- | 
charging tenants. Many tenement 
owners who are overcharging are 
not even registered with the count 
rent . control agency Turner pe 
Those who are registered are in- 
creasing rents without asking per- 
mission he charged, and are using 
‘go-betweens” to cover up their 
violations of the law. The Negro 
councilman urged Mayor Carlin 


appoint a full time judge in hous- 
Ing court 


IN NEWARK — 


She will also speak at the Met- 
ropolitan - Baptist Church, 32 
Prince Street, at 7 p.m. She will _ 
speak in Morristown at Rev. Keith’s 
church at 9 p.m. This will be Mrs. 
Bradley's first appeaarnce in North 
Jersey, and large attendance are 
expected to greet her. Somie time - 
ago she spoke to an overflow 
crowd in a New Brunswick church. 
Mrs. Bradley has traveled all over 
the country, speaking before thou- 


speak at 3. p.m. e New Poigt! Bap- 
‘tist Church; 17 E. Kinney St 


sahds of people in her fight: for 
justice for her people. 
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Say He Admits We (and You) 


Till Murder 


AN OPEN admission to the 
killing of Emmett Till, together 
with the sordid details of the 
slaying, appear in this week’s 
LOOK magazine, in a copy- 
righted article,\which says it is 
_ quoting J. W. Milam, of Sum- 
ner, Mississippi, whom a jury 
| freed of the murder charge in 
October. 

. The article is written: by Wil- 


liam Bradford Huie, who last - 


year made sensational disclosures 
in the case of Mrs. Ruby Mc- 
Collum, a Florida victim ot 
Southern injustice. Huie quotes 
Milam as saying that he wanted 
to pistol-whip Till to scare him 
—but when the 14-year-old 
youth continued to maintain 
“I'm as good as you are,” he 
shot him. 
tells 


Huie’s 


account how 


‘EMMETT TILL 


Milam, brother-in-law of the 
“Wolt whistle” woman accuser 
of Till, and Roy Bryant, her hus- 
band, kidnaped the young boy 
from his uncle’s home. Huie 
tells of Till’s maintaining, “I’m 
not afraid of you,’ after his beat- 
ing, and quotes Milam as say- 
ing: 

“Well what else could we do? 
He was hopeless. . . . As long 
as I live and can do anything 
about it, n— », are gonna 
stay in their place. N ain't 
gonna vote where I live. If they 
did, they'd control the govern- 
ment. They ain't gonna go to 
school with my kids. And when 


a n———— gets even close to 


mentioning sex with a white 
woman he’s tired of living. I'm 
likely to kill him.” 

In a public statement Milam 
denied he had been quoted cor- 
rectly and also denied the report 
that he had been given $10,000 
for the interview with LOOK. 
The magazine editors, however, 
said they were “completely satis- 
fied as to its accuracy.” 


Take Nosedive 


OUR $64,000 FUND appeal 
took an alarming, and sharp, 
nosedive this past week, and so 
there is still-more than $18,000 
to go. As we've always said, 
the full amount needs to be 
raised to pay off deferred ob- 
ligations which must be met. 

Were worried about a couple 
of things. First, we'd like to get 


this out of our way, and go full 


Se 


a | tw 
INSIDE THE WORKER 


New Data on 
Brownell’s Use : 
Of Paid Liars. f 
—See Page 4 
The Story of 
Gwilym Price and 


Westinghouse 


ees —See Page2 


i Sieh 
Received last week $ 1,621.50 
45,889.48 
18,110.52 


Total to date 
Stull to go 


Send your contributions to 


P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station,, 


New York City 3, N. Y.; or 
bring to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor, 
in New York. 


nee 


ay 
blast mto the drive for. circula- 
And second, at this rate 
well be in fund drives all-year- 


tion. 


round, a terrible thought. 

There is a way to resolve it. 
Next Friday (Jan. 20), thousands 
of our readers will be in Car- 
negie Hall to mark the 52nd 
anniversary of our paper and to 
greet editor John Gates, Com- 
munist Party General Secretary 
Eugene Dennis and _ several 
other returning Smith Act vic- 
tims who were jailed for four 
and more long years because of 
their workingclass. 

In addition to making. this 
event a high-water mark in our 
circulation effort, we think it 
would be a swell idea for our 
readers and reader groups every- 
where to greet them with sub- 
stantial contributions to our pa- 
per, enough to get this $64,000 
campaign completed with a real 
flourish. How this would add to 
the festivities of the gathering! 


Assignment: USA 


WILL 


SHOULD 


By. ALAN MAX 


Will he? 

From the day when the 
President suffered his heart 
attack, it was evident that 


he could not be a candidate 
again. But the GOP press and 


the regency which now runs the - 


White House and wants to keep 
the 56 GOP choice in its own 
hands, opened a campaign to 
place the whole question in 
doubt. 

No holds were barred. Medi- 
cal authorities were cited in order 
to prove that, if anything, a 
heart attack makes the victim 
more robust than ever. In recent 
weeks, even Washington corres- 
pondents who had been sure 
that Ike -woduld not run, were 
shaken and now felt he had 
changed his mind: and that the 
chances were he would be can- 
didate. 

But on Sundav the President, 
at Key West, submitted to ques- 
tions from the press for the first 
time in five months.: His mind 
was not. fixed, he said on the 

main question. But 11 of the 14 
newsmen covering the conter- 
ence interpreted his remarks as 
indicating he would not seek re- 
election. And on Tuesday, the 
N. Y. Times was carrving a head- 
line: “Capital Doubts that Eis- 
enhower Will Be Candidate for 
Second Term.” 

So to return to the first anes- 
tion: “Will Ike run again? The 
surest answer is: There seems to 
be little chance if any at all. 

Should he run? 

| * 


REPUBLICAN leaders of all 


stripes have been saving ves. 
Democratic and labor circles 
either have said nothing or no. 


Where they. have urged Ike not 


to run, they have given all kinds 
of noble sounding reasons—but 
between the lines vou could read 
a fear that the onlv way the 
Cadillac Cabinet could be deteat- 
ed in November would be if Ike 
were out of the picture. 

Behind this fear evidently Jay 
an unwillingness to 
kind of campaign against pov- 
erty, racism and the cold war 
before which the GOP, even with 
Ike heading the ticket, would be 
certain to go under. 

But there is one bona fide way 
in which the question rightly 
concerns labor. Curiously, the 
more. reactionary the GOPers, 


wage the 


the louder his cry that Ike must 
run. This is particularly true of 
the supporters of Vice-President 
Nixon, This is not because they 
see eye to eye on everything with 
Eisenhower, but they realize 
their only chance of getting Nix- 
on into the White House is if 
Ike runs again, with Nixon as 


V.p. Then they will hope tor the. . 


crisis that will elev ate Tricky ~ 
Dick. * 
* 

A GALLUP Poll of 1,656 Re- 
publican county chairmen and 
1,617 Democratic county chair- 
men—on who they thought would 
win the elections—gave these re- 
sults: If it were Stevenson. vs. 
Nixon,~Stevenson would win: it 
it were Kefauver vs. Nivon, Ke- 
fauver would win; if it were Har- 
riman vs. Nixon, Harriman would 
win. 

With such a showing, it is 
hard to conceive of Nixon be- 
ing handed the nomination if Ike 
doesn’t run: The only way he can 


make the White House then (the 
Nixonites figure) is on the coat- 
tails of an ailing Eisenhower. 

A Nixon is only a few steps — 
away from a McCarthy. Since a 
Nixon in the White House would 
be a national calamity, and since 
if Ike should run, Nixon would 
probably be his running-mate 
again, we have here a sound 
reason why labor should not 
want to see the President a can- 
didate again. 


* 

HOWEVER, whether or not 
Ike “should” run, can at the most 
b- only a secondary question for 
labor. Primary are the issues that 
will be raised in the campaign 
and the vigor with which labor 
raises them and presses them 
upon the candidates it will sup- 
port. This is the only way to in- 
sure at one and the same time 
tiie defeat of the Cadillac Cabi- 
net and the winning of an IM- 
PROVED situation in the White 


‘House and on Canitol Hill. 


eee — 


Rise and Decline of the Kelly Family © 


‘By JOSEPH NORTH 


TO BE FRANK, I was 

disappointed when Grace 
Kelly picked the Prince of 
Monaco. I have nothing much 
against the man who lives in 
the candy-pink palace on the 
Riviera aside from the fact that 
he is a prince. 
I am allergic to 
princes even 
when they are 
charming. 

As I wrote 
the other day 
Miss Kelly has 
the indisput- § 
able right to 
pick and choose 
and there 
should be none to say her Navy. 
But since Miss Kelly has not 


‘barred the press from some small 


share of speculation on that part 
of life which was once known 
as “private,” I take the liberty to 
make a few remarks on the sub- 
ject. 
* | 

LIKE some millions in our 
land, I:am very fond of Miss 
Kelly. When I saw her in the 
“Country Girl” and in several 


other -pieces she worked :in she - 


became my favorite: actress: Not 


— indaw of 


only because she has pulchritude 
which sometimes is enough, but 
because she has a distinct talent. 

She is, to my taste, one of the 
most gifted of our Hollywood 
stars and I should hate to see her 


disappear from our scene to pre- 


side over a state whose coat-of- 
arms should be a roulette-wheel. 
I would, like old Ben Franklin 
advised his neighbors, urge to re- 
call the adage about marrying 


in haste and repenting in leisure. 
* - 


I AM, for the moment, con- 
cerned with Grace’s mama, Mrs. 
John Kelly, Sr., who has disap- 
pointed me somewhat more 
than her daughter. As vou have 
doubtless read by now the Kellys 
are a redoubtable family and 
Grace's father once laid bricks. 
I like him much more for that 


than for the fact that he subse- 


quently amassed a fortune of 
8 million dollars. So when Mrs. 
Kelly was quoted as saying, in 
some degree of ecstacy, “Just 
think, me a bricklayer's wife and 
my daughter. marrying a 
prince, my feelings were hutt. 
It is as though Mrs. Kelly felt 
that somehow life became 
brighter, more worth the living, 
because a prince will. be a.son- 
ofthe Kellys. : 


I don’t want to play the cur- 
mudgeon when romance is in 
the ‘air. But I cannot help but 
feel that Mrs. Kelly's joyous ex- 
clamation reflects a blight which 
should have been lifted a tew 
years back when folk like the 
Kellys divorced our nation from 
a prince named King George 
III. I brooded over the pheno- 
menon. 

* 

HERE is Kelly, Sr., who had at 

least in ‘his early davs, a mignty 


MG 


drive. He would go out onto the 
De'aware: after his work davs 
aud row until he became the na- 
tion’s champion « sculler. He 
entered the Henley Regatta in 
London and was blackballed be- 


cause he was born on the other 


side of the tracks. So he trained 
his son, Jack, Jr., to become a 
sculler who went to the Hen- 
lev Regatta several decades later 
and won the world champion- 
ship. The Kellys showed them. 
1 find nothing like that in the 
escutcheon of Prince Rainicr. 


* 


THAT isn't all. The Kellys are 
a fabulous family with Buny- 
anesque qualities. Another 
brother, George, became a play- 
wright, wrote “The Show-Oft” 
and “Craig’s Wife,” two distinct” 
achievement and he won the 
Pulitzer prize. And as if that was 
not enough along came Grace 
whose worst enemies cannot 
deny her beauty or her talents. 


Enter a Prince. He has a 
realm that can fit into Central 
Park which is, in effect, a 
gambling joint. The roulette 
wheel has been its principal in- 
dustry for generations, and, with 


the beginning of automation, it 


(Continued on Page 12). . 
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Westinghouse -- Str 


By ART SHIELDS 


ikebreakers, Inc. 3 


THAT FELLOW in the center of this page is bidding for the title of America’s Number One Strikebreaker. He is 
Gwilym Price, president of the billion-dollar Westinghouse Electric Corp. And he is trying to turn the clock back to the non- 


union times of 20 years ago. Price is a shameless trickster, who 
way. For the record shows that the strike of 55,000 Westing- ie 

. house workers began when he broke his signed contract with 
the IUE (AFL-CIO) and UE (independent) unions three 
months ago. 

Nor does human life stand in his way. For a few grave 
was dug in Ohio last week. And Tony Tarlock, an [UE mem- 
ber, is lying there deep because he was murdered on the 
picket line in Columbus near the Westinghouse gate. 


Price can make only one defense. But it is a poor one 
He might plead, like a Nazi gen-| 
eral, that he wasn’t his own boss. 
He was a hatchet man for bigger 
fellows than himself. | 


Price is a creature of the hard- 
boiled Mellon family, which has 
ruled Pittsburgh for almost three 
generations. The Mellons picked 
Price when he was a young law- 


~ 
as. 


A 


. 
Se 


— 


Price came in as a mere bank em- 
ploye in the early 1920s. Its power 
stretched over coal fields, steel 
mills, chemical plants, Texas oil 
wells and refineries and great bank- 
ing houses. And it was beginning 
its investments in Westinghouse al- 


ready. | ' pickets. 


GWILYM PRICE 


regards signed contracts as scraps of paper if they stand in his 


See Urgent Need for AFL-CIO 
To Throw Support fo Strike © 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


THE URGENT need for the united AFL-CIO to throw 
quickly all its resources behind the 3-month-long Westing- 
house strike in this first decisive challenge to the powerful 


labor movement, was given fresh 
demonstration in strike develop- 
ments last week, 

The Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. union - busting conspiracy 
which is back of the giant cor- 


poration’s refusal to budge an inch 


plication of the “Perfect Circle 
Formula” used to smash the walk- 
out of the UAW at three Indiana 
plants several months ago. West- 
inghouse is the first major cor- 
poration to use it. 


Young Price’s character was} Old Dick was called before the 


to one of their banks. He was presi-| molded in those years as he model-' committee on March 28, 1928, and_| 
‘ed himself after Judge Mellon’s his ideas were a chip off the old 


dent of this bank4[he People’s judge 
vy, sons Andrew—the billionaire Secre-| judge’s block. They boiled down to 


yer 30 years ago and put him in-| 


Pittsburgh Trust Co.--when the |  Juc 

transferred’ him to Westinghouse! tary of the U. S. Treasury—and this: 

in 1943. crusty old Richard B. (“Dick”) Mel-| Unions must be busted. And— 
The Mellons developed. Price in-| !°”- | You cant run a mine without ma- 

to a ruthless slave-driver and busi-| Old Dick Mellon, who lived in chine guns,” he told the Senate 


| 


ness getter. And they pay him well. Pittsburgh, influenced Price most. committee. 
His salary and bonuses run between | And one can understand how close- 
$200,000 and $300,000 a year. But|ly the young banker listened when' 
they don’t pay him for his knowl-| Dick Mellon gave his views on la- 
edge of electrical shop work. For’ bor to a Senate Committee in 1925. 


* 
THE atrocities went on after the 
(Continued on Page 13) 


jbound plant and to petition the 


| 


-jers, AFL-CIO. 


x | 

WESTINGHOUSE also §an- 
nounced this week that it had 
succeeded in developing another 
break for its five-year contract de- 
mand when the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO (not on strike) signed 
on the company’s terms for 1,500 
of its members. 

The IBEW action is clearly out 
of line with the recent AFL-CIO 
‘merger convention at which a 


on any strike settlement proposals 

except its own, revealed itself at 

Columbus, Ohio, "Tuesday. 

A company-inspired outfit call- 
itself the “an. sate West- 


ing i 
inghouse Workers Committee an- 
nounced plans to form a “union” 
of the scabs in the local strike- 


National Labor Relations Board 
for decertification of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Work- 


ge re" | ; Ae ee F age - 
that knowledge is nil, as his friends! The Senators were investigating 


confess. Mellon atrocities in the national 
* | mine strike. And they found a most 

FORTUNE Magazine—the jour- ugly situation. Every Mellon mine| 
nal of the plutocracy—was frank] was a machine gun fortress. And 


about Price’s ignorance of shop|company guards were shooting 
work in an article eulogizing the 


NOTICE 
Your Money and Your Life, 
our column on economics, is 
omitted from this issue but will 


be resumed in our Jan. 22 issue. 
\ - 


The Columbus plant 1s the place | ynanimous vote of solidarity was 
where an JUE member was killed| given to the Westinghouse  strik- 


on tne picket line last week when ers) who are seen as carrving the 


police and deputies attacked a/ball in the No. 1 battle of , Ee 
union demonstration against scab- | throughout the country. 


a Si 2 | A highlight of this week’s West- 
This anti-union move is an ap- inghouse developments came when 


Westinghouse - Chief some _ years 
ago : 


Expect New Sag in Farm Prices After Message 


mayors and other top officials of 
16 strikebound cities held a day- 


Said FPrertune: . 

“Until 1943 he (Price) knew 
practically nothing about electricity 
or electrical equipment. And it is 
doubtful if he knows much more. 
today.” | 


Nor does Price know the West- : Con 


By ERIK BERT 


: 


he knows the equipment that they tion of the Cadillac administration 


use. And he cares much less. ‘to do nothing to restore firm price 

But Price does know the Mellon! .pports or even to compromise 
family’s policy on labor. That has, 
been pounded into his head for 30: 
years. 7 


on the present sliding-down scale 
which has aroused wide opposi- 

. tion even from rural Republicans. 
The Mellon policy -is to smash . 


eR: “There is nothing in the message 
the unions whenever they can. And! , / here is nothing “tii 


to use violence to do so. That pol-| Which holds out any hope of in- 


. creased farm income for 1956 
icv was set by the dynastv’'s eee : vt 
‘ y y ‘ when farmers need it so badly, 


er, old Judge Thomas Mellon near-| ac the verdict of the top Repub- 


by a Cente a ee Rt has meen |. 1 the House agriculture com 
| ican on the House  com- 
followed by his sons and grand- 


Will Ike’s Soil Bank Bankrupt Farmers? 


WASHINGFON-—The President’s special farm message has assured a sharp clash in 


gress on legislation to alleviate the depressed state of agriculture. The message prob- 
inghouse workers any better than’ ably marked the onset of a further sag in farm prices, since it expressed the determina- 


long session in Pittsburgh, meet- 
ing sepdrately with union and 
company spokesmen. Westing- 
house turned down all offers and 
consisted to insist on union sur- 
render to its terms. 


IVE president James Carey told 
the mayors that “The company’s 
position has been and is frozen. It 
has not engaged in collective bar- 
ed to press for a 90 percent parity! gaining. Rather, it has pimned its. 
bill. | hopes -on a back-to-work move- 

During the first week of the ses-| ment.” 
sion George Meany president of| Carey said there are three alter- 
the AFL-CIO, declared that the natives: “The company can nego- 
“needs and aspirations of farm and tiate with us in good faith as it 
city families are alike.” They “de- | has failed to do in the last 319 
pend economically upon each months. It can submit the issues 
other” and “one group cannot long f° fact-finding or arbitration. Or 
prosper unless the other is pros-|the strike can go on. 
perous too,” he said. ” 


sons as much as they were able. 
The old judge once spelled out 


mittee. Clifford R. Hope of Kan-— 


‘Sas. 


Meany denounced the efforts of | 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, to pit farmers against 


this labor policy to a Congression-| He said there was nothing “real- 
al Committee in 1892. The com- istic” in the message “with respect 
mittee had come to Pittsburgh to to the problems confronting wheat 
investigate the famous Hornestead producers together with construc- 
steel strike of that year. And the tive proposals for their solution.” 


judge—who was nearly 80—gave, James G. Patton, Farmers Union 
— epson 2 tet o eae president, made a similar estimate. 
ust outlaw ail strikes! If a strike 
: | . Eisenhower proposals, he 
breaks out in spite of all efforts to ‘The Kise ae aS _ fae) 
said, do nothing to “raise farm in- 


rm 4 pedir yore - e troops in three comes above the present depres- 
. i sion level.” 


workers with the propaganda that 


the cause of the farm crisis is high 
wages for the workers. 
Meany said: “It is time that 


= America finds out the facts.’ 


EZRA BENSON gressional. investigation of price, 


profit, wage rate and labor cost 
relationships covering both t 
things the farmer buvs and _ his 


farm message is to swing the at- 
tention of the farmers from the im- 
mediate issue.of falling prices to 


He called for a “complete Con- 


JAMES MATLES, representing 
the unaffiliated United Electrical . 
‘Union, said that to get the 11,000 
UE strikers back to work, Westing- 
house would have to give them a 
wage boost under the first year of 
the company’s 5-year offer, while 
negotiations continue on other is- 
sues at stake. 

Aftter the day-long sessions, the 
mayors issued a statement calling 


- for round-the-clock union-company 


‘negotiations. 


« 


They also asked for 
an interim arrangement”. which 


The judge said he had used court Apart from Rep. Hope the Re- the building of a “soil bank.” 


product when passed through the! ould send the strikers back to 


injunctions to break the miners | 


union in his mines. But he thought 
armed forces could do the job 
quicker. 


publicans issued laudatory state-| The farmer's share of the con- 
iments. Democratic reaction ranged sumer's retail food dollar dropped 


from that of Sen. Estes Ketauver to 39 cents in November, the latest 
(Tenn) who denounced the pro- 


middleman and sold at retail.” | 
| “Only in this way—with open. 


hearings and public testimony— 
‘can all the facts be brought to 
light,” he said. 


' work while negotiators worked on a 
final settlement. What this meant 
was not made.clear or agreed 


upon. 


* | ! ‘eo a ; s ‘ 
OLD Judge Mellon would not gram and its philosophy, to S ena- (cate for which information is avail- 


have wept for Tony Tarlock. He/|tT Walter F. George (Georgia) 


| The “soil bank” proposal ad- 
able, compared to 42 cents last | yanced by the President as the 
was as flinty as Strooge. The judge Who considered it good but inade- — ~ 7 cents ten years ago. | main weapon in the Administra- 
had no patience with softness to quate. ee a oe oe the|tion’s arsenal of farm policy pro- 
workers or with such unbusiness-| _Kefauver declared that the pro- ‘30s. posed to solve the farm crisis by 
like sentiments as love for a wo-'gtam offered “no immediate re-| Senator William F. Langer, told reducing the surplus at the ex- 

man. He was so hard-boiled that he lief to the farmers. He said that the Senate of a letter he had re-|pense of the farmer. 
described his own marriage in 1843 90 percent of parity, which the ceived from a farm family living) There are two parts to the soil 
as a “transaction.” (See Harvey|House of Representatives approv- in McKenzie county, North Dako-|bank proposal—the acreage reserve 
O’Connor’s book — “Mellon’s Mij-|¢d last session, and which is now ita. “They dressed some chickens program and the. conservation re- 
lions”). But it was a profitable/ Pending in the Senate, should be- and hauled them to Bismark, the|serve program. Under the acreage 
come one of the first orders of capital of North Dakota, and to reserve plan—the main feature of 


“transaction,” that started hi : | , 
Rpagecoon rey Pt srg For he wedded business in that body. ‘Mandan, and peddled them. The |the soil bank and of the entire Eis- 


B | 


Worker Birthday 
Meeting at Carnegie 


Hall, Jan. 20 


The 32nd, anniversary of the | 
Daily Worker, and a WEL- 
COME HOME celebration for 
its editor, John Gates, and for 
Eugene Dennis, general secre- 

will be held Friday evenin 


the daughter of a farmer’s family) He denounced the program as ‘best offer they received was seven 
that owned the land which became based on a “philosophy of scarci- Cents a pound. The letter says they 
‘the East Liberty section of Pitts- ty.” He countered this with a de- took them back home,” Langer re- 
burgh. mand for introduction of a food \Jated. 
_ The flinty old judge died in 1908 stamp plan. The present surpluses,| Hearings on farm legislation are 
at the age of 95, leaving $100,-|he declared, should be “used im-jalready under way in the Senate, 
000,000 behind him. But he left not |aginatively at home and abroad.” and the House argiculture commit- 
only riches. He left the ruthless; Senater George found inade- tee is getting into action. Major 
policies that have guided Fis sons quate “emphasis on the distribu- support for the President’s pro- 
and grandsons since. tion of farm surplus, both at home gram is expected to come from the 
* and especially in the foreign reactionary leadership of the 
FHE Mellon empire was,2 multi-\ trade.” Sete fo seis “ts: | American Farm iBareaw ‘Federa- 
billion «dollar affair. whem young’ The ‘main: intent of. the*special- tion; -Thet Farmers Union 4s expeet- 
poe 36571 $3 g5d + ei: pect st eMeb aE MG. 2 Ais. 1 Bett -t, ise Sata 8 : 
iL Boetence C4 = 3 ~ $kx “Wet ¢ Be etif eye 
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enhower program—farmers would 
cut by one-fifth their allotted pro-: 
duction in the four price-support- 
ed crops, wheat, corn, cotton and 
rice. In return the farmer would 
be paid a proportion as yet unspe- 
cified, of the normal yield of the 
acreage which has been  with- 
drawn from production. | 

In an attempt to make the pro- 
gram more palatable, Benson, in 
adio address from New Orleans; 


aft 


Jan. 20, at Carnegie 
Seventh Ave. and 57 St., 7:30 
p.m. 

The large concert hall was 
net at first available for the 
celebration, and*the rally at Car- 
negie, plans originally 
announced for another date and 
place. _ 

Eugene Dennis and John 
Gates are main speakers. Sing- 
ers and entertainers will appear 
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State AFL Issues "5 > Prospective 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—“The pres- 
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North Star * > 


workmen’s compensation and occu- 
pational disease Jaws. 
* “ota 

THE MESSAGE also rapped the 
Republican Senate majority for 
burying in committee legislation 
for limiting the .anti-labor  injunc- 
tion power of the state courts. The 
Admmistration bill on this ‘issue— 
Senate Bill 180, sponsored by Dem- 
ocratic Senators Dent, Donolow, 
Camiel, Stiefel, Yosko, Silvert, Wei- 
ner and Holland, was referred Feb. 
28 to the Committee on Labor and 
‘Industry, headed by Berger (R- 
‘Potter County), and has been lay- 


ent session of- the islature “must 
make significant strides in the area 
of human needs so long and so com- 
pletely ignored by previous ses- 
sions, declared the State Federa- 
tion of Labor in a New Years mes- 
sage issued by president Joseph A. 
McDonough and _secretary-treas- 
urer Earl C. Bohr. 

The message commended the 
Legislature for passage of FEPC 
and improved unemployment com-| 
pensatian legislation. These 
achievements, it pointed out, mere- 
ly emphasized the unproductive- 
ness of other sessions. Actually,': iaigheea 
both measures were passed bs a re CVET SINCE. : 
after tremendous campaigns out-| The AFL state leaders warned 
side of the Legislature had forced | the legislators and both parties that 
the Republican obstructionists in| when the session is finally adjourn- 
the Senate to yield. ied, responsibility for failures to act 

McDonough and Bohr raked the 0n measures demanded by the peo- 
legislators over the coals for do-|Ple will be “crystal clear, as will 
ing nothing to improve the state’s|be the individual identity of those 
school system which, they stated, who helped or hindered the striv-! 
has dropped to 28th in expendi-|ing for improvement and progress 
tures on public education. They|in Pennsylvania. 
declared the lawmakers had given} The message did not indicate 
little consideration to the needs of} what, if anything, the Federation) 
the mentally ill—a major problem.! proposed to do in order to get ac-' 
Nothing was done to meet Labors tion on matters of particular con-| 
demand for improvement of the'cern to the labor movement. 


STRIKER CALLS FOR 
IUE-UE UNITY 
Dear Editor: 

As one of the 6,000 workers of | 


Westinghouse, now locked out at 
the South Philadelphia works in 
Essington, I would like to bring 


some problems to the readers of FORD 


¢ 
yo are (Continued from Page 16) 
We are entering the 13th week petition on building the press. 


of. our struggle. Our fight was pro-| Plans were discussed for sending; 
voked by the attempt of the West-\|a delegation to the 32nd Anniver- 
inghouse management to impose aisary Daily Worker Celebration 
wage cut averaging 50 cents per|Carnegie Hall in New York City 
hour, as has been fully reported Friday, Jan. 20 
in your paper. | Freedom cf the Press builders 
I would like to raise a few angles;were urged to bring in all sub- 
as to what makes the company act}scriptions and also canned foods 
the way it does in this situation. have been collected for the WORK- 
The company reported big oo TO AID THE 
‘profits. The Westinghouse Com- Be idle evi | 
pany, though smaller than GE re-|_ t this writing, Eastern Pennsyl- 
ported a greater reserve than GE.|¥2"2 and Delaware has passed | 
The Westinghouse company is de- the 10 percent mark in the sub, 
termined to continue to secure max-|“*™'P218"- | 


imum profits. They are determined , - enn 
OME | 
DEMOC TIC | | 

___RIGNTS 


ing committee, one settlement cov- 
ering all the workers in the chain. 


WESTINGHOUSE STRIKER. 


to do so by reducing the working 
standards of its workers—through 
direct wage cuts and _ increased 
speedup. It is this policy of the 
company that explains their de- 
termination to prolong the. strike, 
so that they can destroy or at least, 
weaken the main unions, the TUE, 
and the UE, rather than reach a) 


_by Abbot were rebuked by other 


| 


ca 


On South Street 


By R. H. B. 


Delaware Notes 


McCarthyites 
Rebutted 


A McCARTHYITE clique which 
calls itself “We the People” got 
slapped down at a meeting called 
here last month to organize the 
Sussex County Mental Health As- 
sociation. 

Norman Abbot of Ellendale, 
spokesman for the clique, charged 
at the meeting that a man employ- 
ed by the national mental organiza- 
tion had been accused of commu- 
nist affiliation, and insisted that it! 
was “red controlled.” 

Former Supreme Court Justice’ 
James M. Tunell, Jr., who was pre- 
siding, interrupted Abbot to tell 
him, “Youre out of order. This 
meeting was called to discuss for-} 
mation of a mental health associa- 
tion and you'll have to confine your 
remarks to this subject.” 

Further attempts at disruption 


ht 


PENNA. WORKER «AMPAIGN 


TO AID FIGHTING SOUTH 


THE PENNSYLVANIA WORKER’S campagin to aid the Ne- 
groes battling the “economic squeeze” and the KKK-White Citizens 
Councils’ terror in the South took an upward swing at a meeting of 
some two dozen readers and circulators of The Worker held last 
week in North Philadelphia. eo 

The plans call for a marshalling of all readers and friends of 
the paper to distribute door-to-doer a leaflet “announcing and ex- 
plaining” the campaign to.aid the South. 

The Worker readers and friends will hit the brieks over this 
weekend (Jan. 15). Arrangements are being handled by the Free- 
dom of the Press representative in each area. 

The actual collection ot the non-perishable food will take place 
curing the period from the 15th through the 22nd of January. 
On Sunday, Jan. 22, all persons collecting food are urged to bring 
all collections to 2014 North 82nd St., from 8 p.m. on. A social 
hour is planned with refres.ments. and fun. 


WILMINGTON CITY COUNCILMAN CHARGES 


DEPT. OF PUBLIC SAFETY DISCRIMINATES 


WILMINGTON, Del.—J. Ernest Barkley, City Councilman from 

- the city’s Eighth Ward, recently charged that discrimination was 

shown by the Department of Public Safety against Negro members 
of the police force on its promotion lists. 

The Board of Directors of the Public Safety Department is in 
the process of interviewing candidates for positions as patrolmen. 
At present, there are 12 Negroes who are members of the Bureau 
of Police, two of whom are detectives... The authorized strength of 
the police force is 248. The present strength is 237. 

Barkley’s assertion was challenged by William S. Satterthwaite, 
president of the Board of Directors, Department of Public Safety. 

Satterthwaite’s statement to the press wag supported by two 
other members ot the board and said in part: 

“We do not discriminate either for or against Negroes, just as 
we make no discrimination for or against any individual because of 


‘| his racial background, his religion, his politics, or the color of 
his hair.” 


members of the audience. 


Moke Freedom Ring 


all over this land! ,” 


ow 


Dilworth Pledges Attention 
To Blight of Slums’ in Philadelphia 


By JAMES DOLSEN 

PHILADELPHIA. — In taking) 
over the office of Mayor of this, 
the third largest city in the U. S., 
Richard Dilworth, who overwhelm- 


was highlighted by the report a, necessarily be a give-and-take be- 
few days earlier of the Urban Traf-| tween the units of government in- 
fic and Transportation Board. On. volved. Politics is also concerned 
the basis of its two-year detailed| since most of the outside areas are 


I investigation of. traffic conditions under Republican control. 
ingly defeated the Eisenhower Re-|in the Greater Philadelphia area, * 


publican W. Thacher Longstreth,|the Board recommended a five-| THE problem of replacing the 
emphasized traffic and transporta-;county coordinated transportation) city’s notorious, large and wide- 
tion, together with the problem of| system (Philadelphia, Delaware,|spread slum areas with decent, 
urban blight, slums, as the two/ Bucks, Chester, Montgomery),|low-cost housing directly affects 
greatest problems facing this and; which, it estimated. would entailimany thousands of Philadelphia 
other cities. Actually .he named/a cost of some $1,600,000,000 dur-' families. Former Mayor Clark re- 
three, the additional problem being} ing the next 25 years. peatedly stressed the need of: ur- 
that of finding ways to provide ade-|_ The proposal involves willingness: gent action, pointing out that the 
quate salaries for municipal em-|of scores of small communities; proportion of slum areas in the city 
ployes, particularly the police and} mainly but also of large ones in the} was constantly rising because of 
firemen (uniformed forces). four counties outside of Philadel-|the ever-increasing gap between 

Dilworth’s stress on the urgency)phia to take part in such coordi-! available housing tor lower-income 


~ 


fair settlement. 


Despite two unions in the field, 
the workers came out on strike 
together and are still sticking it 
out solidly. They are fighting the 
second largest company in the elec- 
trical field. | 

eo « | 

IT IS THEREFORE to be re-°U' “f | 
tted t both leading unions o. 
_eeagelnapa a » A re- ANOTHER SIGN of bad faith 
lationship in the conduct of the'on the company’s part was a move, 
strike. Common sense, based on—on the same day that negotia-_ 
workingclass experience, certainly|tion with the UE were scheduled , 
requires—one strike, one negotiat-to start—to get the NLRB to cer-: 


tify for another union a group of 
Whats O 


wae 
white collar worker in the plant 
now members of UE. This would. 
‘mean—since the certification peti-. 
SATURDAY, Jan. 14, at 3 p.m. at ee could not be finished that 
sity of Pefinsylvania Museum, 33rd and. 
Spruce Sts.—Leading professional] mus) 
cians of the area will present works © 


day—that while UE was negetiat-: 
ring for its white collar workers, a. 

Mozart in commeroation of the 200th,company suppo 

anniversary of his birth. The second half! 


rted action would | 


: be pending before NLRB - based 
will be works by the Amer- , 
pfs composers Bales and Brock. ion a claim that those same work- 


oe we Oe ee ee tabercaye at maiets are not properly represented | 


Museum, The Music Performance Fund is by UE. 


i SATORDAY, Jan. 34 and Susday Jan.| When UE Attorney David Coh- 


5, Ut 3 Bs feces *t'en pointed out how foolish it was | 
Sein St The French film “Children of tO start a hearing of this kind on 
Paradise” will be shown by the Division'the same day that negotiations 
of Education of the Museum. This 
will be repeated the following weekend 
the same hours. 
This will be the second foreign film in 
a series of eight, to be shown on consecu- 
tive Saturday and 


Ke 


(Continued from Page 16) 
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at were beginning to settle the 13-; 
\week-old strike, and asked for a 
ee so that nothing should | 
ul Sunday atfernoons at ist in the way of a speedy re- | 
“WEDNESDAY, Jen. 18, et Spa. at the turn to work of the strikers, the, 
own YWOA, 8620 Germantown company attorney admitted ena 
n “Liberty |the two actions running simulta-| 
neously might delay settlement of | 
the strike, yet opposed the continu- | 
ance on 


burgh to argue 


> 


dividual lectures are. 50 cents aj Ame door. 


Miko. -gedeys® viindd 


toe 
"e 


ystone Labor 


munity Council, representing 


of dealing with the traffic crisisinated planning, in which there must! families and that which is needed. 


| In his inaugural address Dil- 
cleaning rolling stock, it would | worth did not mention the fact that 
have meant not only speedup, but 1 is the 400,000 Negroes of P hila- 
layoffs for those now taking care | delphia—constitvting about a fifth 
of rolling stock. : of its population—who suffer most 

PTC made believe it didn't un outrageously because of this situa- 
ead es n thei r ¢ 9 
As the company lawyer argued derstand, and innocently asked: ase poinbegecwtins Beis rere 
it, with Chief Labor Relations Doesn't the union want us to amneik tol. cane "sites longer 
Manager William Heimbach sit- keep rolling stock clean? | which poor whites are eligible. 
ting at his elbow, jit was the price! 


| It was necessary for the union | The new Mayor did not mention 
of one round-trip carfare for West- —TWU-to threatén a strike. Then’ that one of his greatest responsibili- 


inghouse Corp. ($15 on the bus) the company caught on. Each ' tics during the next four years will 
against a- chance for 6,000 workers group will do its own work, and be the amelioration of tensions be- 
to start getting paychecks again stay employed, for the time being, ' tween the Negro and white citizens 
after 13 weeks of unemployment. anyhow. ‘and the assurance to the Negro resi- 


; wax the 
See nage + Mi gro ie paw MAKING IT ABOUT UNANI- dents of full equality in every re- 
a ela Bg a over MOUS FOR LABOR ! spect. wits the ring oe 7 —e 
ee, 1| KF. Earl McGinnes, Jr., president °f ugly recurrences in Philadelpiia 
ve, resoing, and granted Fa Moines J» Bes ing the pst ear of hain 
Teachers, recently protested: # i : ! ° 
BROTHERHOOD AT ITS cae “stacking” of Delaware’s represen- | “5 this problem. 


Philadelphia is getting into tatives to the White House: Con-| The support long given by Dil- 


swing on the movement to help Bema: ‘worth to the Philadelphia Fellow- 
the Westinghouse strikers. BAS gee ig cosagramrcatinges eas Commission, which is a clear- 


eae 4 ——)'He called for a protest to Gov. 
a ao ee Oo Caleb Boggs eeniais “not a wee - ‘ing house for a number of impor- 
Jabor delegate was appointed. to tant community groups interested 
the conference from Delaware.” |in civil rights, equal opportunities 
He also criticized the Delaware ae — a AA naxepe= a to- 
> : bag : ; : ne ‘tion gether with his liberal attitude on 
tha’s House, South End Civic As- pay roe — oe ae such matters generally, give reason 
sociation, Real Estate Board, etc.,’_ to belive that his administration 
arranged to distribute a leaflet in SHIPBUILDERS WIN SETTLE- will bs seriously concerned with 
the neighborhoods spelling out the MENT such matters. 


need of the workers who went’ Three hundred and fifty workers} A timely warning was given 
through a payless Christmas week. | at Pusey & Jones Co., Wilmington] some of the machine leaders of the 
The day following E,: he leaflet! machinery manufacturers, return-|Democratic Party that the party 
distribution, a collection of food ¢q to work last month after a one| itself was still being tested out by 
and finances will be made, m co- month strike. The workers, mem-|the Philadelphia voters. Mere 
operation with Westinghouse pers of Local 3, Industrial Union|slogans of “Geod Government” 
strikers. of Marine and Shipbuilding Work-| without performance would, he 
: won a seven cent)said, lose the organization control 
ge-hike; with another |of the city as it, had been lost by 

uate to. pile its cent to be. added Aug. 1, “ithe COP.” (ab 


aheiesici: i : 
BELG A Che AVES EUV IY: , 


porters up with additional work 


about every worthwhile commu- 
nity organization in South Phila., 


including Parent Teachers, S. Mar- 


; 


‘i 
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Wes tinghouse Offer to UE 
Welcomed — But with Caution 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


LESTER, Pa.— Regardless of ‘its outcome, an offer by Westinghouse last week to 
sit down and negotiate with Local 107, United Electrical Workers, is regarded as a vic- 


tory by the strikers who are resisting a 20 percent wage cut. For thirteen weeks the com- 
any has refused to budge from its 3 $2 3 Eon 
position that the union picket line|ers see the advantage, for their un- line; like this: 
amounted to “seizure” of the,ion in this turnabout by the com-| UE has cooperation from the 
plant, and that no bargainipg'pany, they are not so sure that railroad union in stopping ship- 
could take place until the plant the offer to negotiate is made in ment out of the plant of any un- 
was “returned.” = F urthermore, |good faith. |finished goods that might be pro- 
age: Westinghouse ads have been stat- Their caution stems not only cessed elsewhere. But removal of 
Appeal Girard College Bias ing or implying that the union is from the companys past acts of this old baffler would meet with 
is running the strike in this alleged strikebreaking and provocation, |no objection. Yet the company had 
An Editorial manner because it is “Communist”|but from its similar faithless be- on hand to watch the removal one 
THE UNANIMOUS decision of the six judges of the Orphans’ |(weren’t they kicked out-of CI9?)|havior since the offer to negotiate of its superintendents and its top 
Court of Philadelphia County, su.taining the provisions of the will and are therefore not really inter-|as made. lawyer, apparently hoping to 
of Stephen Girard in excluding Negro orphan boys from Girard Col- ested in the workers. For instance, one day after the;create the impression that this 
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Address all correspondence to 


ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circulation Manager 
P.O. Bex 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 
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lege, is a backward step in a period when more and mare Americans 
are opposing such discriminatory treatment of the Ne 


The mad-dog Mississippi Senator Eastland roves the length and 


| at a people. time Attorney General Brownell 
Philadelphia, with its democratic traditions, has a special obligation’ declared UE “communist-control- 


to set a better example for the country than this decision indicates.) ed.” an old baftler, and it was done 


These ads appeared at the same 


The offer to negotiate is view-| 


offer to negotiate was sent to the 
union, Westinghouse ran a loco- 


‘motive into the plant to take out 


with all the earmarks of an attempt 


breadth of the land probing and intimidating, seeking footholds to ¢d as welcome proof that the com- 0 create disorder on the picket 


prop up his sagging system. The six justices of the Orphans’ Court, | 
sitting quietly on their judicial dignity go to great lengths to ferret, 
out legal precedents in American jurisprudence in a vain attempt to 


sustain the position won by the more outspoken and more rabid 


racists. 


We applaud the decision of the new Dilworth city administra- 
tion. as expressed in the announcement by City Solicitor Abraham L. 


port of these appeals. A letter to either City Solicitor Freedman or 
Councilman Alexander (Address: City Hall, Phila.) would be evi- 
dence to them of this support. 


James W. Ford To Attend 
Sub Campaign Celebration 


PHILADELPHIA. — The cam- 
paign to secure 600 subs for the 
Fennsylvania Worker was opened 
here last week with an attendance 
at a meeting of two dozen Worker 
builders who turned in over 40 
subs. | ; 


Plans were adopted at the meet- 
ing to complete 30 percent of the 
quota by Sunday, Jan. 22. This day 
will be celebrated with. a “circula- 
tion party” at which James W. 
Ford, nationally known Negro 
leader, will be the guest of honor. 

Freedom of the Press represen- 
tatives from South. Philadelphia 
who came in with 11 subs chal- 
lenged press builders from the 4th 
C. D. (who have passed the 10 per- 
cent mark of their goal of 200 
subs) to engage i: a socialist com- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


a PO ammand W. FORD 
LABOR CHIEFS GET SET 
FOR NEW LEGISLATURE 


Our Jan. 22 issue will be given over to special articles on the 
Westinghouse strike as it affects Pennsylvania where some of the 
biggest plants are located. Orders for extra copies should be made 
through the area Press Committees or may be addressed to our edi- 
tor, Robert Klonsky, P. O. Box 4517, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


‘ 


pany has been lying for the past: 
13 weeks, and the strikers feel: 
there is a better chance now of | 
getting the true issues before the 
public. 

The union during this strike has 


repeatedly pointed out that victory 
Freedman, representing the City’s Commission on Human Relations, 


that he would immediately file an appeal. Councilman: Raymond 
Tace Alexander, attorney for the two Negro orphans involved in this 
_ test case, declared he also would appeal. Both Freedman and Alex- munity groups. 
ander said the case would be carried to the U. S. Supreme Court if. 
_ necessary. | : 

All Philadelphians—especially Labor—should register their sup-| 


depends on getting the truth to 
the public, and so winning sup- 
port from other labor and com- 


BUT EVEN while the UE work- 


c 


Neg ro Labor Leader 
Seeks Democrat 


Nomination 
WILMINGTON, Del. — A _ local 


Park, announced last week that he 
will seek the Democratic nomina- 


Negro labor leader, William A.! ™ 
tive to Jan. 2. 


@u- 


me es ee ee es 


was goods that the union would 
not want moved. 

As uswal, however, the union 
did not fall for the provocation. 
The old baftler was allowed to go 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Legislators Vote This Week 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—The House 
is expected to vote upon its recon- 
vening tomorrow (Jan. 16). on the 
latest tax proposal submitted by 
the Leader administration to break 


—\ | the six-month deadlock on taxes. 


The proposal is for a two per- 
cent state levy on the Federal in- 
come tax paid bv all residents of 
Pennslyvania plus all persons living 
outside the state but employed 
within it. The tax would be retroac- 


tion for state representative in the 
Zist Representative District of New 
Castle County, Delaware. 

Park pointed out that he is get- 


sentative because: 
“I feel that the Democratic Party 


4in Delaware has not fulfilled its 
campaign promises, made to mem-' 
bers of my race, in their last cam- 
|paign. And they had no excuse for 
{not doing so, because they had the 


largest majority the party has had 
in both houses for many years.” 


=| _A lifetime resident of Delaware, 
iPark declared that he would seek 
ithe Democratic nomination “as an 


independent if necessary.” 
In addition to being the business 
‘agent for Local 199, International 


|Hod Carriers for the past six years, 


the 45-year-old Park is vice presi- 
dent of the Delaware State Fed- 
eration of Labor, a member of the 
executive committee of the local 
branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, : nd chairman of the trustee 
hoard of the Shiloh Baptist Church. 

The incumbent state representa- 


Speaker of the House, James R. 
Quigley (D). Quigley is the only 


labor member of the lower house. 


All Big Business and No Workers 


Make Loud ‘Salute to Eisenhower’ 


PITTSBURGH.—Headed by the 


twin giants of financial and indus-| 


trial power—the Mellons and U.S. 
Steel Corp.—Big Business is spon- 
soring a “Salute to Eisenhower 
banquet at the William Penn Hotel 
here this week. 


While the bankers and corpora- },,, 
ne 


tion heads sit down at their 
quet, thousands of employes of the 
Westinghouse Electric will 
tramping in the cold on the picket 
lines at that corporation’s 40 strike- 
bound plants. 

It may be that A. W. Robertson, 
chairman of the Westinghouse 


Massachusetts Senator 


‘Cabot Lodge, who heads the U.S. 


e 


pany, will “speak their pieces.” 
What they say—if they speak— 
will hardly cheer wp the strikers, 


since the recent stockholders’ meet-’ 


’ 


_ ing upheld the management's war 
on the IUE and UE, which repre- 
~~ the strikers. 


Greetings from President Ejisen- 
wer will be presented by former 
Henry 


—, to the UN. Eisenhower 
himslef will be heard by the as- 
sembly on a closed circuit telecast 


* 


|.) THE “SALUTE?” is a nationwide 


that will be beamed to 60 other! 
cities where similar “Salutes” are 


scheduled. 
Board of Directors, or. Mrs. Gwilym. 


A. Price, substituting. for her hus-' 
| Pand who. is, president ' 


tive from the 21st District ‘is, 


As under the federal tax, em- 
ployers would be required to de- 


‘duct the levy on a payroll. with- 
Baking basis. The withholding pro- 


vision would not apply to wages 


ting into the race for state repre-| for domestic service, farm labor, 


services performed for foreign gov- 
-ernments or international organiza- 


tion, nor for casual employment. 


THIS state income tax would 
bring in an estimated $210,000,- 
000 for the 17 months. remaining 
of the present biennium. Fhe other 
bills, which together would raise 
the $240,000,000 necessary, were 
lpassed by the House long ago. 
They have been held up by the 


Republican-dominated Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 


Governor Leader has stated that 
while the two percent income tax 
bill is not “as good” as the classi- 
fied. income tax which the Republi- 
can Senate defeated, the proposed 
‘bill has built into its provisions 
| under which the amount of tax 
will be based on the ability to pay. 
This feature derives from the fact 
that the Federal tax on which the 
new state tax would be based per- 
mits exemptions and deductions 
and taxes larger incomes at a high- 
er rate. “It is a fairly ‘decent type 
of a tax,” Leader declared. 


me —_-- 


| 


On Leader's New Tux Plan 


two percent tax “probably” would 
not pass the House—though it is 


|controlled by their party—unless 


some Republicans vote for it, in- 
— determined opposition by 
some of their own members. 

That it stands a fair change of 
gettting some support is indicated 
here by persons in close contact 
with the Republican leadership, 
which, they think, will shy away 
from any party committment. There 
is tremendous pressure from many 
sources upon the GOP to reach 
some kind of agreement with the 
Democrats on the tax issue, not 
only to end the fiscal crisis con- 
fronting the ‘state government but — 
so that the logjam on other impor- ~ 
tant legislation may be broken and 
the session conclude its work. 


So far there has been no state- 
ment by the labor movement of 
the state as to its stand on the new 
tax proposal nor on the other pro- 
posals in the combined “package.” 


The position of the Pennslyvania 
Worker remains as previously an- 
nounced—for a tax program based 
as near as possible on ability to 
pay, with the main burden on the 
big corporations and the wealthy. 


The coldblooded obstructionist 


‘tactics of the Senate Republican 


majority won from the Democrats 
a concession of which none of them 
can be very proud. This was a 50 


percent slash in the $40,000,000 in- 
crease in appropriations recom- 
mended by Governor Leader for 
social welfare purposes. 

The Mellons, Pews, Grundys, 


Morgans Rockefeller and du-Pont 


interest will save a few million 


dollars in taxes by this pinch-penny 


economy. The savings represents a 
little extra frosting on the dividends 


Democratic leaders conceded the' of their shareholders. 


Rutgers Prof. 
To Speak at 
Blumberg Rally 


.ed by the National Republican 
‘Committee as a starter in the Pres- 
idential election campaign. 
Directing the Pittsburgh affair is 
Benjamin F. Fairless, former presi- 
dent of U. S. Steel. Assisting him 
are top officers of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. and of 
T. Mellon & Sons. The arrange- 
ments committee includes heads of 
the Mellon-controlled Aluminum 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co. and 
the long strike-bound Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., H. }. Heinz Co., Joseph 
Horne and Kaufman department 
stores, Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso- 


of the-com- “uibuté” to the’ President; organiz-'fit), and the Pennsylvania Rai 


ciates ‘(a huge: utilities —— jout- 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mr. Broadus 


Rutgers University, will be the 


Mitchell, professor economics at pee i 


main speaker at a meeting at the 

New Century Club, 124 South 

12th St., Thursday night, Jan. 26, 

on the eve of the trial of Dr. Al- 

bert Blumberg, national legislative . ~ “9% 77m 

representative of the Communist => 7, = 
Dr. Bhimberg, formerly profes- 

sor of philosophy at Johns Hopkins 

University, is scheduled to go on 


; 


Mrs. Mary Foley Grossman as 
porserey sb cays 382k - 


trial here Jan. 30, in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, under the membership 
section of the Smith Act. | 
The meeting is under the aus- 
pices of the Committee to Defend 
Albert Blumberg, headed by Miss 
Elizabeth Frazier as chairman, and 
$0c- 


: 
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